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NOUTII  AMKKK'A. 

1'lasli‘r  inoili'l  of  uiio  of  I  ho  two  marl'lo  statues  of  heroie  proportions  whieh  ate  to  oriiainent  the  fa<j-a(le 
of  tile  new  laiihlint;  of  the  fnternational  Hureau  of  Aineriean  Kepnl)lics  in  WashiiiKloti.  This  is 
ilieworkof  Mr.  (intzon  IJorttlniii.  ami  expresses  the  scniptor's  idea  of  the  spirit  aniinatini' llie 
norl Item  half  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  finnre,  an  .\nt;lo-Saxon  woman,  syinlwlizinj;  t hi' 
mol  tier  nal  nre  I  lull  keeps  an  aj;f;ressive  lull  juciioions  race  tocel  her,  has  been  made  to  represent  the 
northern  pi-ople.  Her  energy  and  restraint  are  ly|)ified  as  in  her  rit!lil  liand  she  calmly  holds  the 
torch  of  enliyhleiimenl,  while  with  her  left  she  controls  her  own  restle.ss  spirit  of  enterprise.  .Miont 
her  fiH'l  are  ttrouped  the  implements  and  the  results  of  her  activities  in  the  liberal  arts. 
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THIv  cause  of  I’au-Ainericanisni  and  the  International  Bureau  of 
tlie  American  Rei)ublics  have  lost  a  most  distinguished  and  ear¬ 
nest  advocate  and  a  sincere  friend  in  the  death,  on  January  17, 
i(;io,  of  Mr.  Jo.vot  iM  Xahuco,  the  Brazilian  Ambassador. 
Along  with  IvMHf  Root  he  had  labored  with  all  the  strength  of  his  great 
statesmanshipjand  his  brilliant  mental  attainments  to  develop  the  spirit 
of  comity,  good  will,  and  solidarity  among  the  American  nations.  Mr. 
XAnrco  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  jirofound  scholars  that  has  ever 
rej^resented  a  Latin-American  country  in  foreign  lands.  He  had  an  exceji- 
tional  knowledge  of  international  law  and  affairs.  He  was  the  master  of 
many  different  languages,  and  was  a  brilliant  writer  upon  a  great  variet  y 
of  subjects  ranging  from  law  to  poetry.  His  inlluence  in  making  Brazil 
and  all  Latin  America  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  United 
States  was  shown  by  the  great  number  of  invitations  which  he  received 
from  universities  and  commercial  and  literary  organizations  to  deliver 
addresses  before  them.  The  Universities  of  Vale,  Columbia,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  conferred  special  degrees  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  attain¬ 
ments  in  diplomacy  and  scholarshii).  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  of  his  colleagues  and  by  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  was 
equaled  by  the  deeji  love  and  affection  felt  for  him  by  all  of  his  |X‘rsonal 
friends.  His  name  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  notable  men  of 
Pan-American  ])rogress  and  relationship,  and  he  will  always  be  known  as 
one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  Brazil  and  Latin  America. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of  .\merican  Republics, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Ambassador,  called  a  sjxcial  meeting 
of  the  Governing  Board  to  be  held  in  the  .State  Department  at  10  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  January  18,  1910,  to  ado])t  resolutions  concerning  the 
death  of  Mr.  Xaiu’co.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  the  following 
members  of  the  Governing  Board: 
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Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  the 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  the  Minister  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  the 
Minister  of  Guatemala,  the  Minister  of  Salvador,  the  Minister  of  Chile, 
the  Minister  of  Honduras,  the  Minister  of  Panama,  the  Minister  of  Haiti, 
the  Minister  of  Cuba,  the  Minister  of  Venezuela,  the  Minister  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Peru,  Director  John  Bar- 
RETT,  and  Secretary  Vanes,  of  the  International  Bureau. 

In  calling  the  meeting  to  order  the  chairman.  Secretary  Knox,  made 
the  following  brief  address: 

This  is  a  sad  occasion  for  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics.  We  meet  to  contribute  to  the  universal  expression  of  grief  our 
own  sincere  and  personal  tribute  of  sorrow  and  affection  invoked  by  the  death  of  the 
Brazilian  Ambassador,  Mr.  Joaqi'im  Nabuco.  A  noble  man  has  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  the  scenes  of  his  greatest  usefulness.  The  world  mourns  the  death  of  a  high-minded, 
just,  and  liberal  statesman,  and  we  can  without  reserve  proclaim  the  loss  of  a  coad¬ 
jutor  of  singular  and  conspicuous  influence  in  the  advancement  of  the  high  purposes 
of  this  Bureau.  All  America  has  lost  a  wise  and  generous  friend;  all  of  us  a  delightful 
and  helpful  associate. 

At  theclose  of  his  remarks,  brief  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  were  made  by  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  the  Ministers  of  Chile, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  PIruguay.  Following  these  remarks  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted; 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics 
having  heard  with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of  the  distinguished  Ambassador 
from  Brazil,  the  eminent  stateman,  Mr.  Joaquim  Nabuco,  hereby 

Resolves,  That  this  expression  of  the  deep  sorrow  of  each  and  every  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

And  further  resolves,  That  the  Board  .send  a  cablegram  expressing  their  condolence 
to  the  Brazilian  Government  on  this  painful  occasion,  and,  furthermore,  that  a  certified 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  widow  of  the  illustrious  diplomat,  as  an  expression 
of  sympathy  in  her  bereavement. 

The  funeral  obsequies  for  Mr.  Nabuco  took  place  on  January  20. 
They  consisted  of  a  solemn  high  mass  of  requiem,  intoned  in  the  presence 
of  Archbishop  Falconio  and  other  eminent  prelates,  and  held  in  St. 
Matthew’s  Church.  The  President  of  the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Taft, 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  most  distinguished  representa¬ 
tives  of  American  legislative,  official,  and  civilian  life  attended. 

A  great  number  of  floral  offerings  placed  at  one  side  of  the  altar  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  affection  and  esteem  in  which  the  dead  man  was  held.  Among 
the  many  beautiful  floral  tributes  w’ere  noticed  wTeaths  sent  by  President 
and  Mrs.  Taft,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Knox,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  Mrs.  Meyer,  the  President  of  Brazil,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Brazil,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
.\merican  Republics,  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  the  Republic  of  Chile,  the  Portuguese  Legation,  the  Diplomatic 
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Corps,  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  the  Re])ublic  of  \'ene?.iKla,  Sehor  Olesada, 
former  Minister  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  and  a  great  number  of 
others  from  personal  friends  of  the  late  Ambassador. 

The  requiem  was  solemnized  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John'  .Montoomery 
Cooper,  with  the  Rev.  Father  Knell.  C.  S.  S.  R.,  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Annapolis,  as  deacon,  and  the  Rev.  Khward  U.  Bpckey.  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Church  as  subdeacon.  The  Rev.  Dr.  (iEOROE  A.  Dot'oherty,  of  the 
Catholic  University,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  Apostolic  Delegate,  Archbishop  Falconio.  presided  in  cappa 
magna,  being  attended  by  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Bonaventure  Cerretti 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leo  McGinlEy,  Secretary  of  the  Papal  Delegation,  as 
deacons  of  honor.  The  following  jjrelates  also  served  within  the  sanc¬ 
tuary:  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Thomas  S.  Uee,  pastor  of  .St.  Matthew’s  Church; 
the  Rev.  John  Reding,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts;  the  Rev.  P'ather 
Powers,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  .ShandELLE,  S.  J., 
of  Georgetown  University,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  McGuigan,  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Church. 

The  Secretary  of  War  ordered  the  military  escort  due  an  officer  of  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  to  attend  the  service.  This  escort  consisted 
of  the  First  squadron.  Fifteenth  United  States  Cavalry;  Battery  A, 
Third  F'ield  Artillery,  United  States  Army,  and  one  battalion  of  the 
I'nited  States  Engineer  Corps,  and  the  usual  comjilement  of  troops  of 
the  line,  headed  by  the  Marine  Band,  the  whole  force  being  under  Colonel 
Garrard. 

The  casket  was  conveyed  to  the  church  on  an  artillery  caisson  draped 
with  the  Brazilian  colors,  and  the  honorary  pallbearers  were  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox;  His  lixcellency  the  Italian 
Ambassador,  Baron  Edmondo  M.\yor  des  Planches;  His  Excellency 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  Baron  Hengel.mCller  von  Henger- 
v.\r;  His  lixcellency  the  French  Ambassador,  Mr.  J.  J.  JessERAnd; 
His  Excellency  the  Portuguese  Minister,  Viscount  de  Alte;  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Chilean  Minister,  Sehor  Don  Anihal  Cruz;  Senator  Elihu 
Root;  Senator  Shelby  M.  Cullo.m;  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes; 
Representative  Ja.mes  B.  Perkins;  Rear-Admiral  Wi.nfield  S.  Schley; 
and  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics, 
Mr.  John  Barrett. 

The  body  was  conveyed  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  and  there  jilaced  in  a 
chapel,  where  it  will  remain  before  being  sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the 
cruiser  Montana,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  designated  as  the 
ship  to  convey  the  remains  to  Brazil.  President  Taft  offered  the  services 
of  the  gunboat  Mayflower  to  Madame  Xabuco  to  convey  her  and  her 
family  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  she  declined,  as  it  was  her  intention  to 
precede  the  body  to  Brazil  on  a  commercial  line. 

The  numerous  attendance  in  St.  Matthew’s  Church  was  an  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  late  Ambassador  was  held  in 
this  country. 
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CHAXC.FS  IX  TIIK  ItrUFFTIX. 

The  expressions  of  a])preeiation  of  the  appearanee  and  eontents  of  the 
New  Year’s,  or  Jannary,  issue  of  the  Bi  efFTix  whieh  have  eotne  from 
inemlx'rs  of  the  ('loverning  Board  and  from  Senators  and  Congressmen  and 
others  interested  in  tlie  work  of  this  institution  are  most  eneouraijinit 
to  tlie  Director  and  his  assistants  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  Bi  i.- 
i.FTix  not  only  a  ])ractical  and  dignified  but  an  attractive  and  ])leasin‘; 
agency  for  educating  and  informing  the  world  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
gress,  comtnerce,  and  development  of  the  American  republics.  An 
excellent  illustration  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  artistic 
cover,  followed  by  good  reading  matter,  is  found  in  what  happened 
in  one  of  the  leading  clubs  of  Washington.  The  January  number  of 
the  Ifn.FKTix  was  placed  on  the  table  where  were  also  all  of  the  jirin- 
cijial  magazines  published  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  In  the 
course  of  two  davs  the  issue  of  the  Bi  fuftin  was  handled  and  read  so 
constantly  that  it  looked  actually  soiled  in  comparison  with  the  other 
magazines,  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  new  copy  be  supidied.  The 
attendant  in  charge  of  the  room  said  that  it  had  been  ]:)ieked  up  and  looked 
at  more  carefully  than  any  of  the  so-called  i)o])ular  publications.  Eor- 
merly,  when  the  Bi’ffktin  had  the  ajipearance  of  a  plain  jniblic  document 
and  was  filled  only  with  statistical  data,  without  illustrations,  and 
arranged  without  i)articular  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  average 
reader,  it  not  oidy  was  not  in  demand  by  clubs,  libraries,  and  reading 
rooms,  but  when  once  jjlaced  upon  a  shelf  remained  there  until  it  was  moved 
for  thepuqjose  of  shaking  off  the  dust.  The  Bulletin  of  former  days  con¬ 
tained  much  excellent  matter,  but  it  did  not  perform  the  great  educational 
work  in  regard  to  our  sister  reimblics,  which  it  should  have  accomjilished, 
simply  because  it  did  not  have  a  jileasing  dress.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  January  issue  had  been  distributed  from  the  olTice  of  the 
Bureau,  scores  of  notes  and  telephone  messages  arrived  exjiressing  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  appearance  and  quality  and  asking  for  extra  copies.  The 
Director,  however,  wishes  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  realizes  that 
the  Bulletin  has  yet  many  shortcomings  which  must  be  supplied, 
riiere  are  also  numerous  improvements  that  can  be  introduced,  but  which 
can  not  be  done  all  at  once.  The  limitations  and  dilTiculties  which  sur¬ 
round  the  preparation  and  jiublication  of  anything  which  is  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  private  enteriirise  are  a  serious  handicap.  While  the  Director 
thanks  the  friends  of  the  Bulletin  for  their  praise,  he  invokes  also  the 
patience  of  its  critics. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  TO  URUGUAY  AND  PARAGUAY. 

Hon.  Edwin  X’ernon  Morgan,  linvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  Uruguay  and 
Paraguay,  was  born  in  .Vurora,  New  York.  He  attended  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  taking  the  degree  of  .\.  B.  in  1890  and  of  M.  in  1891,  and  was 
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Envoy  Extraonlinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay. 
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later  a  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  Germany.  He  was  made 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  Harvard  in  1892,  and  from  1895  to  1898 
was  instructor  of  history  in  Adclbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  secretary  to  the  Samoan  High  Commission  in  1899,  and  the 
year  following  began  his  diplomatic  career  as  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Seoul,  Korea,  being  successively  appointed  \’ice  and  Deputy  Consul- 
General  at  Seoul,  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg, 
confidential  clerk  to  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Consul  at  Dalny,  Manchuria;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Korea,  and  since  November  29,  1905,  has  occupied 
the  post  of  Minister  to  Cuba.  He  is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur 
(France)  and  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


I)E.\TH  OK  COL.  GEORGE  EARL  CHURCH. 

Col.  George  Earl  Church,  whose  demise  in  London  on  January  5, 1910, 
has  been  announced,  was  foremost  among  the  cajitains  of  industry  who, 
though  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  devoted  much  energy  toward  the 
development  of  Latin  America.  Born  in  1835,  he  selected  engineering 
as  a  profession  on  the  completion  of  his  scholastic  career,  and  at  22  years 
of  age  went  to  the  Argentine  Republic  where  he  served  as  member  of  a 
scientific  commission  to  explore  the  southwestern  frontier  of  the  country. 
In  i860  he  surveyed  and  located  the  Great  Northwestern  Railway  of 
Buenos  Aires,  continuing  in  its  construction  and  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  until  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  United  States.  He  rendered 
valuable  service  under  arms,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  proceeded  on  an 
important  mission  to  Mexico  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government. 
So  highly  esteemed  was  he  by  the  Mexican  authorities  that  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Juarez  Government  he  was  offered  a  grant  of  a 
large  tract  in  the  State  of  Coahuila.  His  most  renowned  enterprise  was, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  inception  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Rail¬ 
way,  on  which,  for  ten  years,  at  the  invitation  of  Bolivia,  he  expended 
the  great  resources  of  his  intelligence.  The  story  of  his  negotiations  with 
European  capitalists  and  with  the  Brazilian  Government;  his  combats 
not  only  with  nature  in  the  jungle  but  with  the  prejudices  of  men,  makes 
an  interesting  prelude  to  the  history  of  the  great  railway  which  is  now 
under  construction  in  the  ^ladeira  and  Mamore  region  and  is  a  tribute 
to  his  foresight  and  technical  capacity.  Later  services  in  Latin  America 
took  him  to  Ecuador,  but  in  after  years  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London 
and  associated  himself  with  Argentine  raihvay  companies  and  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits,  devoting  much  time  to  the  study  of  South  American 
aborigines.  As  a  writer  and  speaker  on  subjects  connected  with  his  life 
works  he  was  a  recognized  authority,  and  his  contributions  to  the  re¬ 
searches  of  scientific  societies  are  standards  for  the  student.  A  member 
of  many  societies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  his  loyal  Americanism  was 
always  a  prominent  element  in  his  character. 


IXTEKNATIOXAL  BUREAU  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS.  1()‘> 
AX  IXTIvKESTINC,  oI'INKlN  I-'K(  )M  SANTI  AGO,  CIIII.E. 

From  time*  to  time  the  Bulletin  has  ([noted  from  editorials  in  the 
[lajxrs  of  the  United  States  their  apjireeiation  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
and  of  the  interest  of  the  Bulletin.  It  is  a  pleasure  in  this  issue  to 
quote  from  “/f/  Diario,"  one  of  the  jirineipal  newspajters  of  Santiago,  the 
cajiital  of  Cliile.  In  its  issue  of  November  it  said: 

The  task  undcrlakcii  hv  Hie  Inlernalional  Bureau  of  the  American  Repuhlics  is  a 
hij;  as  well  as  a  laliorioiis  one.  The  institution  is  at  [iresent  tinder  the  direction  of  Mr. 
JOH.N  ILtRKKTT,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  affairs  in  the  southern 
reinihlics.  To  develop  closer  relations,  to  diffuse  a  Better  nnitual  knowledge  among 
all  the  cotmtries  of  the  continent,  to  jirejiare  slowly  But  surely  for  the  great  future  of 
■America,  to  make  this  mpprochenunt  [iractical,  and  to  unite  the  re])uBlics  in  a  douBle 
Bond  of  confidence  and  su])port — such,  in  short,  is  the  task  of  this  International  Bureau 
which,  under  favoraBle  atispices,  is  carrying  into  [iractical  ai)|)lication  an  idea  of  trans¬ 
cendent  im[)ortance.  In  order  to  aj)|)reciate  the  character  of  this  gigantic  entcr[)rise, 
it  is  sulVicient  to  run  over  the  [lages  of  the  BtXLETiN  [luBlished  each  month,  and  which 
each  month  is  more  interesting  and  suggestive.  We  have  recently  received  the  issue 
for  Se])temBer  and  have  read  it  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the  [(receding  nuniBers 
for  the  current  year.  In  it  are  eniBniced  fully  the  essentially  Americanist  [)rinci[iles 
of  the  International  Bureau  at  Washington.  In  it  is  collected  information  of  the 
greatest  value  concerning  each  country,  covering  eommercitd  transactions,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  develo[)ment,  etc.  From  it  the  student  may  learn  much  of  which 
he[is  now  ignorant  regarding  the  life  and  individual  [irogressof  each  re[)uBlic,  and  above 
all,  and  of  greater  inpiortance  than  anything  else,  in  this  BcllETIn  is  encountered 
that  s[)irit  of  sincere  and  altruistic  .Americanism  which  arose  in  the  United  States 
some  years  ago  ;md  which  [irevails  with  such  fervor  throughout  the  nations  of  .America. 


THE  UNITED  ST.ATES  .MINISTER  To  PANAMA. 

Hon.  R.  vS.  Reynolds  Hitt,  recently  appointed  Fnivoy  Ivxtraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Panama,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Congress¬ 
man  R.  R.  Hitt,  who  was  for  many  years  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  .Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Reynolds  Hitt 
was  born  in  1876,  graduated  from  A’ale  University  in  1898,  and  finished 
his  studies  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  igoi.  His  first  diplomatic 
a[t]X)intment  was  as  Third  Secretary  of  the  Hnibassy  in  Paris,  in  July, 
i()oi.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Second  Secretary  of  Fhnbassy  in 
Berlin,  October.  i<.)02.  From  this  post  he  went  as  First  Secretary  of  the 
hhnbassy  in  Rome  in  .March,  kxlS.  but  returned  to  Berlin  as  First  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ivmbassy  in  June,  11108,  with  subsequent  transfer  to  his 
present  duties. 


UNITED  ST.ATES  PARTICIP.VTION  IN  THE  BUENOS  AIRES  EXHIBITION. 


There  could  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  real  need  of  awakening  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  the  inqiortance  of  Latin  .American 
markets  than  to  make  a  conqiarison  between  the  interest  they  have  shown 
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in  the  great  exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  this  year  and 
the  interest  which  has  been  displayed  by  their  competitors  in  Germany, 
luigland,  France,  Spain,  and  other  liuropean  countries.  Within  a  com- 
jiaratively  short  time  after  it  became  known  in  Europe  that  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  to  take  place,  nearly  every  foot  of  space  that  could  be  given  to 
that  jiart  of  the  world  was  eagerly  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  energetic  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  American  com¬ 
mittee,  made  up  of  business  men  from  the  United  States  living  in 
Buenos  Aires,  having  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Minister,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  followed  by  the  efforts  in  the  United 
States  of  the  International  Bureau  to  make  the  importance  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  known  and  to  interest  manufacturers,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
would  have  been  any  representation  from  the  United  States  worth 
noting.  Special  credit  is  due  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Products  Export  Company,  and  one  of  his  assistants, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Jones,  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  creditable  exhibit.  Through 
their  leadership,  some  twenty  large  manufacturers  have  taken  space  which 
will  occupy  4,125  square  meters.  Fourteen  other  representative  firms 
will  participate  under  the  direction  of  their  agents  in  Buenos  Aires.  This 
participation  represents  private  action.  It  is  hoped  that  the  United 
States  Congress  will  pass  the  bill  appropriating  $200,000  for  participation  in 
the  exhibitions  at  Brussels  and  Buenos  Aires  so  that  the  Government  itself 
may  also  send  a  creditable  exhibit  for  the  agricultural  section.  This 
wovdd  be  most  interesting  and  popular  in  South  America  because  of  the 
reputation  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States  has  all  over 
the  world  for  improved  methods  of  agriculture.  It  would  resemble  in 
many  respects,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  exhibits  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  and  at  the  recent  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  Seattle. 


THE  world’s  PAN.\MA  EXPOSITION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  interest  which 
it  is  displaying  in  the  development  of  closer  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  its  sister  republics.  If  all  the  principal  shipping 
centers  of  the  United  States  would  follow'  the  example  of  New  Orleans, 
there  would  be  a  remarkable  growth  of  trade  and  travel  between  the 
American  nations.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Progressive  Union,  a 
powerful  business  men’s  organization  of  that  city,  there  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  a  committee  of  tw'enty-five  to  prepare  the  way  for  holding  in  1915, 
the  year  of  the  anticipated  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  a  World’s 
Panama  Ivxposition.  If  the  preliminary  efforts  of  this  eommittee  are  to 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  what  will  be  done  in  the  future,  this  proposed 
exposition  will  be  a  brilliant  success.  The  location  of  New  Orleans  upon 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in  the 
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direct  line  of  norlli  and  sontli  travel  between  the  I'nited  States  and  the 
west  coast  of  South  and  Central  America,  Australia,  and  the  ()rient, 
makes  it  an  ideal  point  for  celebrating;  the  opening  of  the  world’s  greatest 
waterway.  The  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  has  been  honored 
bv  an  invitation  of  the  committee  of  twenty-five  to  go  to  New  Orleans 
and  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Progressive  Union 
on  the  night  of  February  i8,  when  he  will  discuss  before  that  organization 
the  imjiortance,  as  well  as  ways  and  means,  of  developing  closer  trade 
relations  between  the  United  vStates  and  Latin  America,  and  the  direct 
bearing  thereon  of  the  PanamaCanal  and  of  a  World’s  Panama  l{xposition. 
This  committee  is  made  up  of  men  of  such  iironiinence  in  the  affairs  of 
New  Orleans  that  their  names  are  herewith  given  as  evidence  of  the  back¬ 
ing  which  should  make  the  exjtosition  a  success.  They  are:  Martix 
Heurmax,  a.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  PiiiLii'  Werleix,  C,  H.  1vllis,W.  B.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Hroii  McCloskev,  Charles  Janvier,  T.  G.  Rapier,  Charles 
Godchavx,  Frank  B.  Hayne,  Peter  F.  Pescud,  Maurice  Stern, 
John  J.  (iAnnon,  T,  P.  Thompson,  Page  M.  Baker,  Andrew  H.  Wilson, 
A.  Brittin,  Rohert  FAving,  J.  W.  Porch,  T.  J,  Woodward,  J,  M, 
Thompson,  Ivmiliex  Perrin,  H,  B.  Schreiher  Theodore  (tRunewald, 
George  H,  Dunhar.  M.  B.  Trezevant  serves  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE  FIRST  SECRETARY  OF  THE  MEXICAN  EMBASSY  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Senor  Lie.  Balhino  D.xvalos,  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Mexican 
limbassy  in  Washington,  was  born  March  31,  1866.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  land  and  later  was  adniitl,ed  to  the  practice  of  law.  He 
entered  the  oflice  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  in  1897  and  later 
became  Private  Secretary  to  the  Minister.  His  first  diplomatic  post 
was  that  of  Second  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Fmbassy  in  Washington,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  on  September  22,  1903,  and  the  following  year 
filled  the  positions  of  I'irst  Acting  Secretary  and  Charge  d’Affaircs  ad 
interim.  In  1907  he  was  jiromotcd  as  First  Secretary  of  the  Legation 
in  London  and  was  transferred  to  the  Fmbassy  in  Washington  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  capacity  in  1909.  vSenor  D.\v.\LOS  also  acted  as  Charge  d’Affaires 
of  the  limbassy  for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  year. 


RECENT  UNITED  ST.XTES  DIPLOMATIC  .M'POINT.MENTS  IN  L.\TIN  A.MERICA. 

The  recent  selection  by  the  Department  of  State  of  new  United  States 
Ministers  for  several  of  the  Latin-American  countries  proves  conclusively 
that  Hon.  Philander  C.  Kxox,  Secretary  of  State,  is  desirous  of  sending 
to  those  countries  men  of  energy,  ability,  and  training  who  will  alike  be 
a  credit  to  the  United  States  and  agreeable  to  the  officials  and  people  of 
the  governments  to  which  they  are  accredited.  Hon.  Henry  L.  Wilson, 
who  goes  as  Amlxissador  to  Mexico,  served  for  manv  years  as  Minister 
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to  Chile,  where  he  accomplished  much  for  the  develojmieiit  of  better  rela¬ 
tions  between  that  republic  and  the  United  States  and  learned  to  speak 
the  Spanish  language  fluently.  His  last  service  as  Minister  to  Belgium 
has  strengthened  the  conviction  of  those  who  knew  him  of  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  his  important  duties  in  the  capital  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Klutcher,  the  new  Minister  to  Chile,  distinguished  himself  as  Charge 
d’Affaires  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  Peking,  China,  during  a  diffi¬ 
cult  period,  while  his  previous  service  at  other  jxists  demonstrated  his 
diplomatic  capacity.  Mr.  John  B.  J.xcksox,  who  will  represent  the 
United  States  at  Havana,  Cuba,  has  had  an  excellent  record  in  Greece  and 
Persia,  while  Mr.  I'e.N’Tox  R.  McCreery,  who  goes  to  Tegucigalpa,  Hon¬ 
duras,  has  enjoyed  valuable  jiractical  training  as  Secretary  of  limbassy 
in  Mexico  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  Minister  Resident.  Mr. 
Ivinvi.x  V.  Moroax,  who  will  shortly  proceed  to  Montevideo,  the  capital 
of  Uruguay,  has  served  successfully  for  several  years  as  Minister  in  Cuba, 
and  jirior  to  that  had  enjoyed  an  extensive  training  in  the  Orient.  Mr. 
R.  S.  Reyxolds  Hitt  proceeds  as  Minister  to  Panama,  after  having 
shown  his  diplomatic  capacity  as  First  .Secretary  of  Ivmbassy  at  Berlin 
and  at  other  liurojiean  posts.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Congressman  Hitt, 
of  Illinois,  who  for  many  years  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  .\fTairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Horace  G.  Kxowles, 
the  new  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General  to  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  made  a  distinct  record  for  himself  as  Minister  to  Roumania,  Servia, 
and  Bulgaria,  and  will  be  a  useful  man  in  building  up  closer  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 


THE  -MAOEIRA  ANT)  .MAMoRE  RAIEROAU. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Bi  lletix 
entitled  “The  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railroad"  has  attracted  widespread 
attention,  especially  in  view  of  the  sensational  articles  which  were 
recently  published  in  Germany  to  the  effect  that  the  employees  of  the 
railway  company  were  not  properly  treated  and  were  allowed  to  suffer 
without  protection  from  the  heat  and  tropical  troubles  which  characterize 
the  jungles  of  the  Upper  Amazon.  This  article  by  facts  and  figures  shows 
that  the  coinjiany  has  endeavored  to  follow  the  methods  which  have 
been  practiced  so  successfully  at  Panama  through  good  buildings  and 
hospitals  for  its  employees  which  would  enable  them  to  continue  their 
work  in  comparative  health  and  security.  It  is  evident  that  the  com- 
jiany  and  the  engineers  who  are  constructing  this  road  are  meeting  with 
many  of  the  same  difficulties  which  confronted  the  United  .States  Canal 
Commission  when  it  first  began  operations  on  the  Isthmus.  Hundreds  of 
men  came  back  from  Panama  and  Colon  complaining  that  men  could  not 
live  there  in  health  and  that  they  were  not  properly  housed  and  fed. 


TIIK  S.  S.  “HIJ  KCIIKH”  I.KAVINC  XKW  YORK  IIAUBOU,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1010,  ON  IIKR  WAY  TO  SOUTH  AMKRICA. 

The  vessel,  whieh  is  n  veriluMe  (loaliii);  hotel,  posses.sintr  iil!  the  eonveniences  to  nuike  siieh  a  trip  a  success,  inchidinp  a  iiiodern  Kyninasiutn,  a  well-selected  library,  a  dark 
room  for  amateur  photographers,  and  a  daily  newspai)er.  will  be  the  home  of  the  excursionists  during  the  whole  vovatie  of  til  days.  Mr.  Charles  Ftu  louK.  the  etninent 
writer  and  traveler,  accompanies  the  party  and  will  (leliver  illustrated  de.seriptive  talks  on  the  countries  to  be  visited.  This  crui.se  will  pernut  those  who  make  the  trip 
to  see  a  number  of  plaei's  whieh  eouhl  not  be  reached  by  the  renuiar  stciimers.  One-haif  of  the  whole  period  will  be  taken  up  by  shore  exciu'sion.s.  atlordinj;  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  view  the  mighty  .\tnazon.  the  ydaciers  and  tiords  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  the  awe-inspiriiiK  mountains  of  the  jireat  Cordillera  of  the  Amies,  and  the  beautiful 
modern  and  progressive  ijties  of  our  sister  Repu1)lies  so  little  known  to  citizens  of  the  Uniteil  .States. 
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These  reports  were  spread  largely,  however,  by  those  who  did  not  know 
how  to  adapt  themselves  to  tropical  snrronndings,  and  who  expected  to 
find  conditions  exactly  as  they  would  in  a  well-develo])ed  northern  land. 
It  recpiired  time  to  make  a  conc|uest  of  the  jungle,  but  it  was  eventually 
accom])lished,  and  now  a  man  can  live  and  work  upon  the  Isthmus  under 
conditions  and  with  surroundings  almost  as  healthful  as  those  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  While  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
perfect  the  same  system  in  the  distant  interior  of  Brazil  as  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  at  the  much  more  accessible  ])oint  of  the  Isthmus,  it  would  appear 
that  an  honest  effort  is  being  made  to  complete  the  Madeira  and  Mamore 
Railroad  in  the  face  of  most  serious  difficulties.  When  it  is  completed  it 
will  have  a  great  inlluence  on  the  rubber  trade  in  the  lower  section  of 
Bolivia  and  in  providing  a  route  to  the  markets  of  the  world  for  a  section 
of  vSouth  America  which  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  too  remote  for 
legitimate  exploitation. 


THE  I  XITED  ST.XTES  COXSt'E-GEXERAE  AT  lil  ENOS  AIRES, 

Richard  M.  BarteEman,  the  United  States  Consul-General  at  Buenos 
.\ires,  was  born  June  9,  1863,  and  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
educated  in  public  and  private  schools  and  commenced  his  business 
career  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society,  later  engag¬ 
ing  in  civil  engineering.  His  service  with  the  Government  commenced 
on  June  14,  1890,  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Caracas,  \’enezuela.  Mr.  BarteEmax  has  had  extended  experience  in 
the  Consular  Service,  being  appointed  United  States  Consul  at  Antigua 
November  4,  1895,  and  at  Malaga  June  ii,  1896.  He  retired  from  the 
latter  post  in  April,  1898,  but  was  reappointed  on  June  27,  1899,  and 
was  successively  appointed  Consul  at  Geneva,  May  8,  19^;  Valencia, 
October  31,  i9(X);  Cadiz,  February  12,  1903;  and  Seville,  May  7,  1904. 
He  was  ajipointed  Consul-General  at  large  on  May  14,  i9<j6,  and  Consul 
at  Madrid  August  15,  1907,  and  has  occupied  his  present  post  since 
January  ii,  1909. 


THE  BAX'QFET  of  the  ROYAE  MAIE  STEAM  I’.\CKET  COMPANY. 

On  Thursday,  January  13,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  steamship  service  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  South  America  on  the 
other,  gave  a  dinner  on  the  steamship  Avon,  in  New  York  City,  which 
was  attended  by  the  representative  shipping  and  steamshiji  men  of  the 
United  States  who  are  interested  in  trade  with  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries.  The  Director  was  invited  to  attend,  but  was 
obliged  to  send  his  regrets  because  of  an  engagement  to  address  that 
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evening  the  Latin- American  clubs  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.  In  a  communication  to  Mr.  Lloyd  13.  Sanderson,  the 
general  agent  of  the  steamship  line,  explaining  his  inability  to  be  present, 
the  Director  said: 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I  am  interested  in  the  development  of  closer 
commercial  relations  between  North  and  South  America.  In  the  advancement  of 
foreign  commerce  perhaps  the  most  powerful  agency  is  good  steamship  service 
This  does  not  mean  merely  the  freight  vessel,  but  the  jiassenger  boat  as  well  Business 
men.  travelers,  and  all  classes  of  persons  who  go  back  and  forth  between  nations 
require  the  best  accommodations  just  as  j)eo])le  who  go  back  and  forth  between  cities 
and  towns  in  one  country  exi)cct  this  kind  of  service  upon  the  railroad  trains  We 
can  no  more  conduct  business  over  the  seas  in  slow-going,  uncomfortable  vessels 
than  we  can  make  business  successful  on  land  through  the  agencv  of  slow-going 
and  uncomfortable  passenger  trains.  In  the  building  up  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Caribbean  and  eastern  coast  of  South 
America  on  the  other,  the  Royal  -Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  has  been  a  powerful 
and  beneficial  influence,  and  I  hope  that  the  growth  of  its  traflic  in  the  future  may 
justify  the  enterprise  it  has  shown  in  the  past. 


LATIN  AMERICA  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  is 
giving  much  attention  to  awaking  interest  among  its  students  in  the 
Latin-American  countries.  In  forwarding  this  movement  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe  is  largely  responsible.  From  his  travels  in  the  Latin-American 
republics  he  has  learned  the  advantages  of  educating  the  youth  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  progress  and  possibilities  of  those  countries 
and  of  bringing  their  young  men  to  this  country  for  education.  They 
return  to  their  home  countries  familiar  with  the  people  and  institutions 
of  the  United  States  and  do  much  to  bring  about  closer  relations  of 
friendship  and  commerce.  He  also  realizes  the  advantage  that  would 
correspondingly  ensue  from  sending  young  men  from  the  United  States 
to  the  universities  of  Latin  America,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  there  may  be  arranged  a  systematic  exchange  of  students 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  the  countries  concerned. 


CONSUL  OF  URUGUAY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Alfredo  Metz  Green,  the  Consul  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  in  New 
York  City,  is  the  youngest  of  the  consular  representativ^es  in  that  port, 
having  been  born  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  the  year  1880.  After 
pursuing  his  studies  in  the  best  educational  establishments  of  his  natal 
city,  he  entered  commercial  life,  occupying  various  posts  of  responsibility 
not  only  in  his  own  country  but  also  in  Argentina.  Later  he  served  in 
the  army  of  Uruguay,  but  forsook  a  military  career  to  accept  the  position 
of  honorary  Consul  in  New  York  in  January,  1907,  and  became  the  actual 


SENOK  DO.V  ALFUEDO  METZ  GREEN’, 
Consul  of  CrUKuay  to  the  United  States  in  New  York. 
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Consul  a  year  later.  Mr.  Metz  GreEN  has  labored  constantly  and  with 
great  success  to  improve  the  commercial  relations  between  his  country 
and  the  United  States. 


A  PRACTICAL  STUDENT  OF  PAN-AMERICAN  TRADE. 

Among  the  active  younger  business  men  of  the  United  States  who  are 
making  a  careful  study  of  Latin  America  is  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Darling, 
whose  portrait  appears  in  this  number.  Mr.  Darling  is  a  civil  engineer 
who  graduated  from  engineering  institutions  of  standing  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  During  the  past  ten  years  his  special  interest  and 
studies,  commercial  and  otherwise,  have  been  in  the  Latin-American 
countries,  where  he  has  served  as  a  confidential  and  special  representa¬ 
tive  of  large  American  firms,  and  he  has  recently  returned  from  a  ten 
months’  trip  to  the  leading  cities  of  Central  and  South  America  as  a 
special  representative  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company.  Mr.  Darling  has 
published  numerous  articles  dealing  with  the  commercial  resources  and 
opportunities  of  these  republics,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  their  banana,  rubber,  and  oil  fields.  His  personal  relations  with 
the  men  of  affairs  in  Latin  America  have  been  such  that  he  has  been  able 
to  do  much  toward  developing  closer  relationship  between  the  Latin- 
American  nations  and  the  United  States.  An  article  discussing  commer¬ 
cial  conditions  in  Latin  America,  prepared  by  Mr.  Darling,  appears  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue. 


an  address  by  the  secretary  of  the  international  bureau. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  address  published  in  this  issue  delivered  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  by 
Mr.  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  the  Secretary  of  the  International  Bureau. 
Mr.  Yanes  has  been  a  most  careful  student  of  Latin-American  history, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  Latin-American  birth  and  training,  which  adds 
much  to  the  value  of  his  viewpoint.  The  Director  has  received  so  many 
requests  for  copies  of  Mr.  Yanes’s  speech  that  he  has  pleasure  in  giving 
space  to  it  in  this  Bulletin. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSUL  AT  CEIBA,  HONDURAS. 

Drew  J.  Linard,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Ceiba,  Honduras,  was 
born  October  21,  1866,  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  attended  the 
San  Mateo  Military  Academ}’  in  California  and  entered  college  at  Bur¬ 
lington,  New  Jersey.  Later  he  engaged  in  civil  engineering,  which  he 
pursued  for  twenty  years  in  Chile,  Peru,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  and  in  the 
United  States.  He  w'as  appointed  consul  at  Ceiba  on  March  30,  1907, 
after  examination. 


DREW  J.  LINARD, 

Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Ceiha,  Honduras. 


Diplomatic  Memories,  b}"  John  W.  Foster:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston  and  New  York  (1909),  2  volumes.  Price,  $6. 
Issued  through  the  Kiverside  Press,  the  craftsmanship  of  these  two 
volumes  is  an  assured  quantity,  and  the  wide  experience  of  the  author, 
both  as  a  literateur  and  diplomat,  insures  the  adequate  handling  of 
matters  of  exceeding  interest.  For  the  readers  in  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  the  sections  covering  Mr.  Foster’s  connection 
with  Pan-American  affairs  are  of  paramount  interest.  Entering  the 
diplomatic  service  as  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico  in  1873,  he 
continued  in  that  capacity  for  seven  years.  During  that  period  he 
witnessed  the  transfer  of  executive  authority  from  the  Lerdist  party 
to  the  present  head  of  the  State,  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  also  the  union 
of  the  two  parties  through  the  marriage  of  Di.\z  to  the  daughter  of  the 
leader  of  the  opposite  faction.  Much  time  and  thought  were  devoted 
by  Minister  Foster  to  the  development  of  better  commercial  and  com¬ 
munication  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  much 
of  the  present  international  friendliness  may  be  traced  to  his  effect¬ 
ive  diplomacy.  Upon  the  termination  of  his  duties  in  the  Mexican 
Republic  and  subsequent  missions  to  Russia,  Mr.  Foster  accepted 
the  Spanish  post  in  1883,  where  his  knowledge  of  Spanish  America 
made  him  peculiarly  acceptable,  and  where  the  completion  of  a 
reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  looked 
upon  as  a  forerunner  of  similar  negotiations  in  regard  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico.  These  were  successfully  carried  out,  and  Mr.  Foster 
returned  to  the  United  States  with  the  text  of  the  treaties,  and,  much 
to  his  surprise,  complete  publication  of  the  same  was  made  in  a  New 
York  paper  previous  to  its  submission  for  action  of  the  Senate  as  a 
result  of  newspaper  enterprise  in  Madrid,  which  had  cabled  the  entire 
document.  These  treaties  subsequently  failed  of  ratification,  due  to 
political  changes  in  the  country.  A  second  mission  to  Spain  in  1891 
had  for  its  main  object  the  arrangement  of  a  sugar  schedule  for  Cuban 
interests  in  connection  with  a  new  U^nited  States  tariff,  and  on  this 
occasion  a  second  reciprocity  treaty  with  regard  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  was  negotiated  which  had  a  more  successful  outcome,  and 
whose  operation  largely  increased  United  States  trade  with  the 
Spanish  Antilles.  From  that  time  the  reciprocity  negotiations  of 
the  country  were  confided  almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Foster,  who  was 
held  as  an  authority  on  all  matters  connected  therewith.  The  diplo¬ 
matic  career  of  the  writer  embraced  such  events  as  The  Hague  con¬ 
ferences,  transactions  with  China,  India,  Japan,  and  Great  Britain, 
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in  all  of  which  his  legal  erudition  and  wide  acquaintance  with  public 
affairs  and  men  rendered  him  an  invaluable  assistant  in  the  world 
policies  of  his  country.  In  the  narration  of  the  personal  experiences 
arising  out  of  these  national  episodes  Mr.  Foster  is  enabled  to  inter¬ 
weave  many  intimate  glimpses  of  rulers  and  statesmen,  and  to  afford 
a  closer  view  of  their  springs  of  action  than  is  possible  in  more  re¬ 
stricted  di])lomatic  utterances. 


A  rejnint  from  the  Report  of  the  Ihiited  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1908  has  been  matte,  covering  the  modern  aspect  of 
higher  education  in  Spanish-American  countries  and  giving  an  idea 
of  the  grade  anti  quality  of  motlern  university  instruction  as  tthtained 
from  the  courses  of  stuth’,  the  puhlishetl  theses  of  the  students,  and 
the  lectures  of  the  professors.  In  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  Uni- 
versidatl  Xacional  tie  La  Plata  is  given  preferential  mention  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  newest  institution,  having  been  organized  on 
a  thoroughly  mttdern  ])lane  in  1900.  The  Universit}'  of  Montevideo 
also  exhibits  a  tlecidedly  motlern  ])ractical  tendency  in  its  course  of 
instruction,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Catholic  University  located  in 
Santiago  de  Chile.  A  summaiy  of  the  pajiers  })resented  for  degrees 
in  the  latter  institution  shows  a  strictl}’  practical  and  technical  bent. 
(If  the  renownetl  University  of  San  Marcos  at  Lima,  Peru,  fttuntled 
fifty-six  years  before  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  stated  that  until  latterly  the  academic  line  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  preparation  of  theses,  so  that  when  in  1902  the  new  or 
modern  tendency  was  illustrated  b}’  a  presentation  of  the  importance 
of  zootechnics  as  a  branch  of  university  study,  the  lecturer  felt 
called  upon  to  apologize  for  jiresenting  so  unwonted  a  theme  before 
the  academic  audience.  The  publications  of  the  Central  University 
of  Ecuador  at  Quito,  the  Central  American  institutions  of  learning, 
and  the  Mexican  and  Cuban  national  schools  are  all  showing  a  marked 
tendency  toward  the  practical  in  higher  education,  indicating  that 
more  time  is  given  to  studies  which  prepare  immediately  for  the 
professions  and  practical  affairs.  Thus  schools  of  engineering,  of 
commerce,  and  the  like  are  being  organized,  the  main  trend  being 
toward  such  knowledge  as  shall  improve  the  material  condition  of 
the  nation. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1909,  is  a  stupendous  outline  of  a  colossal  task 
executed  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  undertaking.  Every 
feature  of  the  work  is  reported  on  at  length.  Construction  and 
engineering,  subsistence,  accounts,  civil  government,  sanitation,  care 
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of  employees,  costs  and  offices  are  covered  fjenerally  and  specificalh*, 
bein"  supplemented  by  numberless  charts,  drawings,  photographs, 
and  statistical  statements.  Tlie  revised  estimate  of  1908  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Panama  Canal  places  the  cost  of  actual  construction 
at  $213,671,000,  to  which  are  to  be  added  certain  general  items  for 
roads,  building  and  repairing  houses,  contingencies,  and  railroad 
expenses  amounting  to  $84,095,000;  in  all,  $297,766,000.  The  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  board  of  1906  was:  Cost  of  actual  construction, 
$116,421,000,  to  which  was  added  20  per  cent,  or  $23,284,200,  repre¬ 
senting  general  items;  in  all,  $139,705,200.  Neither  of  these  estimates 
included  the  cost  of  sanitation,  civil  administration,  and  payments 
for  franchises,  as  authorized  by  the  Spooner  act  of  June  28,  1902.  In 
the  estimate  for  1908  these  three  items  are  placed  at  $20,053,000, 
$7,382,000,  and  $50,000,000;  in  all,  $77,435,000.  This,  added  to  the 
estimate  above,  will  make  the  total  cost  of  the  canal  $375,201,000. 
Against  this  estimate  a  credit  of  $15,000,000  is  allowed  on  account 
of  municipal  improvements  in  Panama  and  Colon,  loans  to  the  rail¬ 
road  company,  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  but  no  account  is  taken 
at  this  time  for  aiw  allowance  for  salvage  from  the  plant  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work. 


A  Handbook  of  Mexican  Law,  by  Robert  Joseph  Kerr;  Pan 
American  Law  Book  Company,  Chicago  (1909).  This  abridgment  of 
the  principal  Mexican  codes  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  arising  from 
an  ignorance  of  laws  and  business  coiKlitions  in  Mexico  on  the  part 
of  most  of  the  Americans  who  have  made  investments  in  the  Republic. 
Although  complete  translations  of  each  law  may  not  be  required,  it 
is  imperative  for  the  ade(juate  handling  of  matters  that  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  law  and  its  application  be  known.  Of  course  the 
final  and  only  absolutely  reliable  authority  is  the  original  itself,  so  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  handbook  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
help  and  not  as  the  ultimate  standard.  The  method  adopted  in  the 
compilation  has  been  to  abridge  the  Constitution  of  Mexico  and  the 
most  important  federal  codes  and  laws.  The  construction  and  titles 
have  been  followed  absolutely,  so  that  reference  to  the  originals  is 
rendered  easy,  and  through  the  copious  index  and  footnotes  the 
reader  is  enabled  to  locate  chapters  and  articles  where  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  is  treated  in  different  codes.  The  mining  law  as  published  in  the 
volume  has  been  recently  superseded,  and  it  is  promised  that  the 
translation  of  the  new  one  will  be  furnished  as  a  supplement,  free  to 
all  registered  purchasers.  The  value  of  the  volume  as  a  book  of 
reference  can  not  be  overestimated. 
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Tekry’s  Mexico  with  ‘J6  maps  ami  plans:  lloujthton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston  (1909),  Price,  $2.50.  This  valnahle  handhook  for 
travelers  prepared  hy  T.  Philip  Terry,  follows  closely  in  fjeneral 
make-up  the  standard  set  for  all  compilers  of  guidebooks  hy  Baedeker. 
The  need  of  just  such  a  publication  has  arisen  through  the  tide  of 
travel  that  is  turning  toward  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  one  at  hand  the  results  of  main"  years  of  personal 
observation  and  experience  are  endiodied.  It  contains  a  descrijition 
of  every  place  of  importance  from  the  Kio  Grande  at  the  north,  to 
Guatemala  at  the  south,  with  ample  notes  on  history,  architecture, 
language,  literature,  painting,  native  races,  ruined  cities,  churches, 
mines,  railways,  products,  ami,  in  fact,  covers  thoroughly  a  field  whose 
importance  is  growing  each  year.  That  the  traveler  may  fidly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  characteristics  of  Mexican  environment  both  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  past,  luminous  descriptions  are  given  of  the  national 
ideals  in  architecture,  literature,  and  art,  and  a  chronological  table 
from  the  seventh  century  to  the  year  1909  renders  him  fully  con¬ 
versant  wdth  the  formative  events  of  the  country’s  life.  For  the 
general  reader  it  is  replete  with  interesting  information;  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  it  is  a  compendium  of  attainable  data,  and  for  the  tourist  it  is 
invaluable. 


“La  Nature  du  Papier-Monnaie,”  Envisage  sous  son  aspect  his- 
torique  et  economico-monetaire :  Lihrairie  L.  Larose  &  L.  Tenin, 
directeurs,  Paris  (1909),  by  Guiller.mo  Subercaseaux,  professor  of 
political  economy,  University  of  Chile.  In  a  monograph  of  44  pages, 
published  in  French,  Dr.  Guillermo  Subercaseaux  has  placed  in 
available  form  for  a  larger  reading  public  the  excellent  paper  which 
he  presented  to  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  on  “  The  nature 
of  [paper  money.”  Doctor  Subercaseaux,  who  has  been  several 
times  Minister  of  Finance  of  Chile,  and  is  now  one  of  the  leatling  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chilean  Congress,  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  financial 
problems.  This  work  presents  in  condensed  form  the  results  of  his 
investigations.  In  one  form  or  another,  the  monetary  problem  is 
one  confronting  all  the  countries  of  the  American  continent,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  there  be  a  constant 
interchange  of  experience  between  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere.  The  Pan-American  Conference,  held  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  in 
1906,  recognized  this  fact  in  calling  for  a  series  of  monographic  studies 
of  the  monetary  situation  in  each  of  the  republics  represented  at  the 
conference.  This  monograph  may  well  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  series  of  studies  thus  contemplated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  supplement  this  work  with  a  more  detailed  study  of  Chilean 
experience. 
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'r\v(Mity-Fiv(‘  Voius  of  Minin*];,  1  SSO-l *104.  hy  Kdward  Asiimead; 
'Plio  Minin*;  .Journal  Press,  London  (lOOO).  in  this  volnine  are 
eolleet(‘(l  a  series  of  papers  in  ie<;ar(l  to  the  exploitation  of  minerals 
pul)lishe(l  in  the  “Minin*;  .Journar’  of  Loiuhm.  A  <;(‘n(‘ral  resume 
of  the  industry,  |)rineipally  from  the  vi(‘\\|)oint  of  tin*  Pritisli  investor, 
is  furnished,  and  thou<;h  unfortunately  tlie  data  is  not  eomjilete 
for  a  later  period  than  1004,  the  information  is  well  classified  and 
of  *;reat  value.  The  capital  of  British  companies  invested  in  I.atin 
America  in  that  year  was  distrihuted  as  follows:  Mexico,  f.40.(K)0,47S, 
with  1S4  companies;  ('entral  America,  to.2()4..A.A0,  com|)anies  num- 
l)erin*;  41  ;  South  America,  £02. 01. a, 020.  companies  472.  ruder  the 
last-named  classification  ('Idle  and  Peru  comhined  represent  the 
*;reatest  capital.  fif;iuin<;  for  £10.73.‘L020,  with  Venezuela  ranking 
next  for  £  1.'),.a0S.707. 


Explorers  in  the  New  World,  hv  Mariox  McMi  rrougii  Muliiai.l; 
liongmans,  (Ireen  cVe  (’oinpanv,  Paternoster  Bow,  London.  New 
York.  Bomhay,  and  ('alcutta.  (1000.)  This  volume,  designed  to 
cover  in  a  short  space  the  characteristics  and  achievements  of  tlie 
most  noted  makers  of  history  in  modern  times,  discusses  lirieflv  the 
predecessors  of  ('olumhus  in  his  particular  field  of  labor  and  carries 
comment  forward  through  the  opening  up  of  the  entire  western 
world,  mentioning  not  only  the  explorers  but  also  the  agents  who 
either  by  military  campaigns  or  peaceful  missions  have  contributed  to 
this  end.  Of  jiarticidar  intere.st  is  the  sketch  of  the  .Jesuit  Fathers’ 
work  in  Paraguay  where,  from  l.A.Jti  to  176S,  their  beneficent  miids- 
trations  brought  the  natives  to  a  high  degree  of  ])rosj)erity.  Less 
spectacular  than  some  of  the  great  fighters  who.se  ileeds  are  outlined 
in  this  book,  the  conrpierors  through  faith  evinced  no  less  heroic 
(pialities.  A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Irish  commanders  in 
('Idle  and  Peru. 


Around  the  World  with  tlie  Battle  Ships,  by  Roman’  .1.  Miller: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  ('<).,  Chicago  (1909).  The  writer  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  volume  was  chief  turret  captain  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Vcnuonl  during 
the  now  historic  cruise  of  the  American  Xavy  in  19()7-S.  Of  special 
interest  are  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  visits  to  Latin-American 
ports  and  the  cordial  appreciation  of  the  magnificent  hospitalities 
showered  ujion  the  officers  and  men.  A  companion  publication. 
Pictorial  Log  of  the  Battle  Fleet  ('ruise  Around  the  World,  has  been 
prepared  by  the  same  author  and  issued  through  the  same  house. 
The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  by  11.  R.  .Iacksox,  and  the 
volume  forms  a  delightful  addendum  to  the  literature  of  the  cruise. 
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'Pile  R('co<;nition  ol’  MintMals.  ])y  (’.  (i.  Mook.  witli  Moiiojiraphs 
of  (loolojiy.  Ore  I)e])()sits,  etc.,  hy  Doxai.d  A.  M.vcAi.i.isteb :  The 
Minin*!  Journal  Pre.s.s,  London.  Inasmuch  as  the  fascination  of 
explorinj!  the  depths  of  the  earth  for  mineral  wealth  has  an  estab¬ 
lished  hold  upon  humanity,  every  aid  in  determinin*!  the  Audue  of 
chance  finds  is  of  importance.  The  volume  in  refeience  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  notes  and  tests  for  the  use  of  travelers  and  prospectors, 
hein*!  specially  intended  for  ])ei’.sons  not  ])os.sessin‘!  sufficient  knoAvl- 
ed}!e  to  enable  them  to  distin<!uish  minerals  of  commercial  Avorth 
from  ordinary  rocks  and  stones.  In  addition,  the  General  market 
A'alue  of  the  minerals  is  su])plied,  also  an  outline  of  their  api)lication 
in  arts  and  industries  and  of  the  demand  Avhich  usually  exi.sts  for  them. 


In  connection  with  the  incursions  into  Latin  America  of  the 
indust lial  interests,  a  neAv  field  of  romantic  and  adA’cnturous  fiction 
has  been  opened  u|).  It  is  therefore  interestin'!  to  note  thefolloAvin*! 
hooks  issued  throu*!h  the  ])uhlishinj!  house  of  Lothhop,  Lee  A 
Shepherd  (Boston)  as  a  Pan-American  series:  Youn"  Ex])lorers  of 
the  Amazon:  Lost  on  the  Orinoco;  For  the  Liberty  of  Texas;  Treasure 
Seekers  of  the  Ajides;  The  Younj!  Volcano  Explorers,  by  Edavard 
Stratmever;  also  ruder  Scott  in  Mexico  and  With  Taylor  on  the 
Uio  (Irande,  by  the  same  author,  and  published  under  the  same 
auspices. 

Two  other  handsomely  illustrated  volumes  liaA'e  been  received 
by  the  ('olumhus  Memoiial  Library  from  the  pid)lishing  house  of 
Frederick  A.  wStokes  (’o.mpany  (Xcav  York):  The  Komance  of 
Mexico,  by  Marcaret  ('oxhead,  Avith  color  plates  by  T.  11.  Rob¬ 
inson,  and  (lihraltar  and  the  West  Indies,  by  John  Lang,  Avith 
illustrations  in  color  by  J.  R.  Skelton.  Both  Avriters  serAe  their 
historical  refections  Avith  a  sauce  of  fancifully  seasoned  facts  which 
stimulates  to  further  indul*!ence  in  so  attractive  a  mental  feast. 


The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  has  recently  receiA’ed  a  carefully 
prepared  l)ihlioj!raphy,  {!*'’”!"  i*'  detail  the  Avritings  of  Dr.  Pace 
Carcs,  of  the  Open  Court  and  the  Monist,  dealin*!  principally  Avith 
the  essentials  of  philosophy.  The  special  jmrpose  to  Avhich  it  may 
he  applied  in  the  Library  is  to  he  found  in  seA^eral  essays  treatin*!  of 
the  forei<!n  policy  of  the  United  States. 


Birds  of  the  LeeAvard  Islands,  ('arihhean  Sea,  by  Charles  B.  (’ory 
(1909).  The  results  of  ornitholo*!!!^!!  researches  made  in  behalf  of 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Cluca<!o,  are  embodied  in  this 
pamphlet,  the  area  coA’ered  includin*!  the  islands  of  Aruba,  Bonaire, 
Curacao,  Islas  de  Aa’cs,  Los  Roques,  Orchilla,  Tortuga,  Blanquilla. 
Los  Ilermanos,  Testigos  Islands,  and  Margarita. 


“The  Times”  (London),  in  publishing  its  special  South  American 
number  of  87  pages  for  December  28,  1909,  places  before  the  public 
a  valuable  compendium  of  information  touching  the  great  countries 
extending  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Cape  Horn.  As  is  natural,  bv 
reason  of  the  preponderance  of  British  interests  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  it  is  to  that  country  that  greater  space  is  devoted  and, 
under  that  classification,  a  vast  flood  of  details  as  to  commerce, 
resources,  history,  development,  fine  arts,  railways,  and  industries  is 
supplied.  In  a  diminishing  ratio  the  other  republics  are  covered  and 
data  furnished  to  support  the  assertion  that  “few  portions  of  the 
globe  would  seem  to  have  a  brighter  future  than  South  America,  or 
to  offer  richer  rewards  to  merchants  who  are  willing  to  help  in  trade 
and  to  capitalists  who  are  I’eady  to  further  development.”  The 
figures  are  in  all  cases  brought  up  to  the  close  of  1908.  In  order  to 
secure  adequate  authority  for  all  statements  concerning  the  republics, 
“The  Times”  dispatched  numerous  special  agents  charged  with  the 
collection  of  information  and  data  at  first  hand  from  the  ofllcials  and 
agencies  of  the  governments:  furthermore  the  services  of  specialists 
on  leading  industries  or  interests  in  the  respective  republics  were 
enlisted  and  guaranty  was  thus  secured  for  the  absolute  reliability 
of  the  information.  It  had  also  the  cooperation  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  daily  press  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Montevideo. 
A  striking  article  is  contributed  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Zeballos,  the  well- 
known  Argentine  statesman,  formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
at  pre.sent  editor  of  two  reviews.  Probably  the  most  interesting 
articles  from  the  viewpoint  of  caj)ital  are  those  dealing  with  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  representatives  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  mileage  discussed 
were  participants.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  citation  is  made  of 
indebtedness  to  the  following:  For  a  number  of  historical  facts  and 
views,  to  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  former  United  States  Minister  to 
Chile  and  now  Chief  of  the  Lat in-American  Bureau  of  the  State 
Department  of  the  United  States,  and  to  Dr.  Albert  Hale  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  American  Republics.  For  certain  phases  of 
trade  conditions,  the  observations  and  conclusions  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
rii^ciiiNsoN  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  Special  Agents  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  have  been  drawn 
on  as  well  as  the  consular  and  other  reports  of  the  Department’s 
Bureau  of  Manufactures;  whilst  for  other  information,  the  writings 
of  Mr.  John  Barrett,  who  also  prepared  a  special  article  for  the  issue, 
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liave  been  (•(•nsulted.  t'onoeining  Mr.  Bahhett  and  his  work  the 
paper  states: 

He  is  the  active  Director  of  the  International  Hureau  of  the  .\merican  Keiniblics 
and  the  editor  of  the  numerous  publications  of  that  organization.  Its  monthly  bulle¬ 
tins,  which  arc  jnobably  the  most  ])rolitic  sources  of  knowled<re  available  resrarding 
South  American  countries,  have  proved  csjiecially  serviceable. 

Plioto<;raphs  of  ]tersonao:es  and  localities  are  numerous  and  as 
finally  compiled  and  Issued  the  publication  is  one  which  should  he  in 
the  hands  of  all  students  or  business  men  bavin"  interest  in  Latin 
America.  As  an  instance  of  journalistic  enterprise  it  is  absolutely 
unique. 

The  advanced  conditions  prevailiii"  in  Panama  are  exemplified  by 
an  article  on  school  teachiii"  in  Panama  by  May  L.  Bakeu  in  the 
“Independent”  for  December  2.3,  lOOil.  The  Isthmus  is  only  4S 
miles  across,  yet  within  that  distance  there  are  IS  towns  where  the 
six  trains  that  cross  each  day  from  ocean  to  ocean  make  regular 
stops.  In  any  town  where  there  are  enough  children  to  justify  build¬ 
ing  a  school  one  has  been  opened,  and  children  living  in  towns  where 
none  exists  are  given  free  transport  to  the  nearest  educational  center. 
'I'he  schools  are  well  ecpiipped  and  a  ])lan  for  joining  them  closely 
to  the  general  oflice  has  been  made  effective  through  daily  notices 
.sent  by  mail.  A  peculiarity  of  the  system  is  the  heterogeneous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  pupils.  They  represent  .30  different  States,  2  Territo¬ 
ries,  and  the  District  of  (’olumhia,  besides  ovei’  a  dozen  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Another  peculiarity  affecting  the  pupils  is  the  cosmopolitan 
aspect  of  their  surroundings,  arising  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
brought  in  contact  with  such  a  variety  of  nationalities,  and  that 
localities  of  which  the  normal  child  in  the  I’nited  States  has  only  a 
vague  notion,  as  connected  with  the  early  history  of  America,  are 
part  of  the  daily  environment  of  the  wondering  child  in  the  land  of 
Balboa  and  the  early  navigators. 


Under  the  title  ‘‘An  American  enterpri.se  in  Chile,”  CiEoiUiE  E. 
Montaxdon  narrates  in  “Overland  Monthly”  for  December,  1909, 
the  difliculties  and  their  successful  vanquishing  in  oj)erating  a  coj)per 
mining  company  near  the  citv  of  Kancagua.  The  engineers  had  to 
meet  problems  of  transportation,  power,  milling,  metallurgy,  and 
mining.  First  of  all  a  wagon  road  was  built  for  the  transport  of  nec¬ 
essary  machinery  and  materials,  recpiiring  from  l.'iO  to  2.50  carts  and 
over  2,000  oxen  for  six  months.  After  o])erations  were  begun  at  the 
mines,  aerial  tramways  were  erected  to  convey  the  ore  and  .supplies 
over  the  deepest  snows,  and  for  two  years  the  work  has  continued 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  without  interruption.  P'urther- 
21149— Bull.  2-10 - 3 
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more,  the  const  met  ion  of  a  railroad  line  from  the  city  of  Jianca^ua 
to  the  mines  has  been  undertaken.  Both  the  Chilean  (loveiiiment 
and  the  ])eo})le  are  heartily  in  favor  of  enteiprises  which  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  world  the  resources  of  their  land  ;  miniiifi  laws  aie  favor¬ 
able  and  opportunities  are  aiforded  to  all  lejiitimate  companies. 


The  "Banker  and  Investor  Magazine”  for  Decemhei-,  1909,  rej)ro- 
duces  valuable  information  furnished  by  United  States  ('onsul- 
(leneral  George  E.  Anderson  from  Bio  de  Janeiro  concerning  banks 
in  South  America.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  eight  Anglo-South 
American  banks  with  shares  (pioted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
of  which  five  are  companies  registered  in  England  and  directed  fi'om 
London,  the  others  being  local  organizations  whose  registered  offices 
are  in  tlie  countries  where  the  bulk  of  their  business  is  transacted. 
The  subscribed  cajiital  of  these  banks  is  given  as  SSO, 895,044,  with 
a  ])aid-up  cajiital  of  $58,000,074  and  a  reserve  fund  of  $38,971,019. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and 
Portuguese  banks  in  South  America;  in  fact  all  the  j)rincipal  trading 
countries,  the  United  States  excepted,  are  represented  by  banking 
houses. 


One  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  Odontological  Society  of 
Chile,  this  progressive  young  body  announces  itself  to  the  outer 
world  by  a  very  creditable  journal,  “ Berifita  Denial,^'  the  ])urj)ose 
of  which,  as  set  forth  in  the  introductory  note  of  the  editors,  is  not  so 
much  to  bring  new  and  original  investigations  as  to  offer  useful 
extracts  of  valuable  foreign  literature,  to  wliicli  tlie  greater  jiortion 
of  its  pages  is  devoted.  In  spite  of  the.se  modest  pretensions  the 
inaugurative  June  issue  of  1909  contains  a  very  commendable 
original  communication  on  “Hyperesthesia  of  the  dentin,”  by 
Rafael  Germain;  the  July  issue,  an  essay  on  “The  liygiene  of  the 
first  dentition,”  by  the  director,  Ur.  Luis  de  la  Barra  L.\starria; 
the  August  issue,  a  paper  on  “The  use  of  the  X  ray  in  dentistry,” 
by  (’arlos  E.  Bolton.  A  department  of  “Useful  liints,”  one  of 
“Proceedings  of  the  Odontologic  Society  of  Chile,”  and  one  of 
“Questions  and  answers”  complete  tlie  make-up  of  tliis  journal. 


The  issue  of  America”  for  December,  1909,  is  devoted  especially 
to  Costa  Rica  and  to  an  exposition  of  the  national  life  of  that  pros¬ 
perous  Republic.  The  stirring  national  hymn  of  the  countrA'  prefaces 
the  volume  and  the  subject-matter  covers  contributed  articles  con¬ 
cerning  the  progress  of  the  country  from  colonial  times  to  the  present 
day;  an  analysis  of  the  Court  of  Cartago;  educational  notes  from  the 
pen  of  the  Minister  to  the  United  States,  Senor  Don  Joaquin  Ber- 
N.4RDO  Calvo;  followed  by  an  outline  of  the  development  of  public 
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instruction  in  the  Republic  and  an  account  of  the  industrial  energies 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Costa  Rican  poet,  Lisi'maco  ('ii.WARKfA, 
is  represented  by  some  charming  verses,  and  illustrations  innumerable 
of  localities  and  personages  further  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
publication.  The  cover  is  decorated  with  a  reproduction  in  color 
of  the  National  Theater. 


“The  Sister  Republics”  for  December,  1909,  has  a  charming 
article  on  the  ('hrist  of  the  Amies,  the  statue  erected  by  the  Chilean 
and  Argentine  nations  in  celebration  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a 
boundary  (juestion  between  them  in  1904.  Cast  in  bionze  from 
old  cannon  it  stands  20  feet  high,  supported  by  a  gigantic  column 
surmounted  by  a  globe  on  which  the  map  of  the  world  is  outlined. 
The  cross  held  in  the  left  hand  of  the  Christ  rises  o  feet  above  the 
statue  and  on  one  of  the  tablets  at  the  base  is  the  following  in-scription 
in  Spanish:  “Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  into  dust  than 
the  people  of  ('Idle  and  Argentina  break  the  peace  to  which  they 
have  pledged  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer.” 


To  the  November,  1909,  number  of  the  “E.xporters’  Review,” 
Mr.  Percy  Martin  contributes  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  to  be 
furnished  by  him  during  his  tour  of  (’entral  and  South  America. 
The  outlook  for  American  trade  in  Venezuela  is  reported  as  deciiledly 
propitious  and  all  things  seem  ripe  for  a  revival  of  industry  and  of 
financial  stability.  In  agricultural  machinery  and  jiatent  medicines 
the  United  States  leads  as  a  source  of  supply,  though  Great  Britain 
stands  at  the  head  of  countries  of  origin  for  imports  in  general,  with 
the  United  States  second  and  Germany  third.  So  far  as  the  principal 
e.xports  from  Venezuela  are  concerned,  the  United  States  and  France 
are  and  have  long  been  the  chief  customers. 


In  the  “Catholic  World”  for  January,  1910,  Tho.mas  P.  McLougii- 
LiN  narrates  in  agreeable  manner  his  impressions  during  a  visit  to 
Mexico.  A  double  purpo.se  animated  the  traveler — to  see  the  country 
and  to  study  the  actual  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church  within  its 
borders.  Ajipreciative  mention  is  maile  of  the  devotion  to  the  faith 
e.xisting  in  the  lower  classes,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  American  Indian  in  northern  countries  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  extinct  through  the  applied  processes  of  civilization,  in  Mexico, 
under  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  millions  are  still  toiling  and  dwelling 
in  the  land  of  their  ance.stors  and  punsuing,  though  in  poverty,  the 
arts  of  peace. 


The  preliminary  paper  on  “Mexico  as  it  is,”  to  be  continued 
through  succeeding  issues  of  the  magazine,  appears  in  “Sunset” 
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for  January,  1910.  Tlioufili  ])rt*senttMl  to  the  ])ul)lic  under  the  pen 
nanie  of  Gaspak  Estkada  (Jonzales,  the  articles  are  vouched  for 
hy  the  editors  of  the  ina"azine  as  from  a  recof^nized  authority  on 
Mexican  affairs.  Reference  is  made  to  the  ajiproachinj;  j)residential 
election  to  he  held  in  the  Kepuhlic,  and  that  the  henelits  enjoyed 
under  the  ])resent  refiime  may  he  thoroughly  understood,  the  writer 
outlines  hrielly  tlie  conditions  ])revailinf;  prior  to  tlie  administrations 
of  PoKFiKio  Diaz,  the  maker  of  modern  Mexico. 


"The  Economist”  (London)  for  Decemher  IS,  1909,  in  considerint; 
the  transport  (jue.stion  in  northern  Brazil,  states  that  the  Amazon 
system  offers  2.'), ()()()  miles  of  navipihle  waterway,  thus  furni.shing 
the  large.st  and  mo.st  economical  means  of  transjioiting  produce  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  Tlie  immense  natural  wealth  of  the 
region  is  restricted  in  its  development  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
river  .systems  are  not  adeipiately  linked  hy  railroad  connections,  and 
it  is  in  the  union  of  the  two  that  the  future  of  the  country  lies.  The 
.same  juihlicafion  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  commercial  history 
of  ruhher. 


Tlu'  “National  Magazine”  for  January,  1910,  publishes  an  ap])re- 
eiative  sketch  of  the  Minister  of  Costa  Rica  at  Washington,  Senor 
Don  JoAQFix  Bekxahdo  Caevo,  the  Dean  of  the  American  Dijilo- 
matic  Corps  at  the  United  States  cajiital.  To  Senor  Caevo  is 
accorded  the  distinction  of  having  estahlished  the  first  daily  paper 
in  (\)sta  Rica.  He  was  also  the  secretary  of  the  ('osta  Rican  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  P'irst  Pan-American  Conference,  since  which  time  he 
has  heen  constantly  a  promoter  of  the  interests  of  the  Pan-American 
l^nion. 


Under  the  alarming  title  “The  Panama  Blunder,”  JiEio  F. 
Sorzano,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  writes  for  the  January,  1910,  issue  of 
“Van  Norden”  a  scathing  criticism  upon  the  Panama  Canal  enter¬ 
prise  and  construction.  Readers  who,  like  Cassandra,  are  fond  of 
uttering  prophecies  of  evil  will  find  abundant  prompting  for  their 
direful  predictions  in  the  article  referred  to,  hut  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
work  will  be  halted  or  abandoned  in  consequence. 


The  “Editorial  Review”  for  December,  1909,  and  January,  1910, 
in  its  reproduction  of  comment  covering  world  affairs,  quotes  the 
“Newark  Evening  News”  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  invasion 
of  South  America  by  foreign  interests,  the  “Boston  Advertiser” 
regarding  stability  of  government  in  ^lexico,  and  in  the  later  number 
has  a  paper  by  Heriberto  Barrox,  a  member  of  the  Mexican 
National  Assembly,  on  the  politics  of  the  Republic, 


TIIK  NEW  I'UBEIC  EIBUAKY  AT  KIO  UE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the  many  handsome  public  buildiiiKS  which  have  l)een  erected  in  the  Brazilian  capital.  It  was  recently  completed  and  the  c’ontents  of  the 
old  library  have  l)een  installed  in  the  new  one.  The  building  is  modern  in  every  respect  and  has  a  capacity  of  a  million  volumes. 
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Th(*  j)ress  of  the  United  States,  like  that  of  all  interested  countries, 
has  made  extensive  eoininent  concernin*'  the  final  piercinji  of  the 
Andes  by  the  completion  of  the  timnel  which  links  C'hile  and  the 
Ar<;entine  Kej)uhlic.  The  “Review  of  Reviews’’  for  .lanuarv,  1910, 
publishes  an  interestinji  <lrawin<;  sliowin*;  the  line  of  cleavafie  and 
the  hei"ht  of  the  cumhre  oi-  mountain  summit  above  sea  level. 

Supplementary  to  the  article  ap|)earin>;  in  the  “North  American 
Review”  for  Xovemher,  1909,  as  to  the  use  of  the  Panama  ('anal  to 
the  Ignited  States  without  national  ships,  Bekxahd  X.  Bakeb  in  tin* 
issue  for  danuary,  1910,  discusses  the  means  whereby  such  shi|)s  may 
he  ac(piired. 

As  the  text  descriptive  of  a  series  of  very  beautiful  pictures  of 
Xicarasiua  printed  in  the  “National  (ieo<;raj)hic  Majjazine”  for 
December,  1909,  the  hulk  of  the  lirLEETix  “  Review"  of  that  country 
as  published  in  the  duly  number  is  repnuluced. 

In  “Moody's  Ma<razine"  for  December  the  truth  about  Mexico  is 
told  by  Eeisiia  IIoelixgswohtii  Tali$()T,  concerninj;  which  tlu‘ 
('onsul-(ieneral  of  Mexico  in  New  York  states  that  the  matter  “  mei  its 
the  jrrateful  a|)])reciation  of  every  American  and  every  Mexican  who 
Iov(‘s  tiuth.  " 

“(’onunercial  America"  for  December,  1909,  j)ul)lishes  a  valuable 
[)aper  covering;  the  rubber  trade  of  the  world  by  doiix  d.  M  acfabeaxe, 
in  which  the  early  history  and  irradual  development  of  this  impoitant 
industrial  product  is  outlined. 

In  addition  to  its  >ieneral  notes  coverinj;  hatikino  intcuests  in  Latin 
Ameiica,  the  ‘'Bankers’  Mafiazine"  for  Decemhei',  1909,  reproduces 
an  article  from  the  “Wall  Street  dournal”  showinj;  the  friadual  movc*- 
ment  on  the  part  of  Latin  American  countries  toward  the  adoption 
of  the  o(,ld  exchange  .system. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Isthmian  ('anal 
('oinmission  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  appears  in  the  December,  1909, 
issue  of  the  “Enjiineerin"  Magazine,’’  in  which  the  main  features  are 
compactly  presented. 

The  “Textile  Manufacturer’’  in  its  Issues  for  December  9,  10,  and 
30,  1909,  ])resents  the  status  of  the  trade  in  cotton  "oods  in  Xicarajiua, 
Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica. 
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"Tlu*  liulependont  ’  for  Decoinhor  30,  1000.  in  its  survey  of  the 
world,  eovers  in  its  usual  sueeinct  but  adequate  manner  the  political 
situation  in  Xicara<;ua  at  the  o|)eninf>:  of  tlio  oew  year 

A  critical  survey  of  Nicarajjua  under  the  regime  of  Cleneral  Zelaya 
is  made  hv  Kkedekick  Pai.mek  in  the  “Outlook”  for  December  IS, 
1000. 

The  "Bankers’  Magazine’’  for  January,  1010,  has  a  pleasant 
account  of  Mexican  town  and  country,  written  by  R.  S.  Cauvix, 
under  the  title,  “A  Mexican  travelogue.” 


British  investments  in  lirazil  are  reeordecl  to  the  value  of 
.tl4,T94,r)07. 

Pawn  shoj)s  in  Chile  are  under  special  regidations  of  the  (leneral 
(loverninent. 

Latest  census  returns  of  October,  report  the  population  of 

Buenos  Aires  at  IvJO-J.OOO. 

(len.  Domixoo  Vasquez.  an  ex-President  of  Honduras,  died  at 
Tefj:ucigalj)a,  the  capital  of  the  Kepublic.  December  12.  IDOh. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  in  contemplation  the  establishment 
of  a  school  for  instruction  in  wireless  telegraphy  in  connection  with 
the  naval  establishment. 

Announcement  has  lx*en  made  of  a  new  transjx)rt  service  between 
Galveston,  Texas,  and  Puerto  Cortez,  Honduras,  to  be  conducted  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  carriage  of  fruit. 

Contracts  have  been  signed  by  the  Argentine  Government  with 
English,  French,  and  German  firms  for  12  "  destroyers,’’  at  an  aggre¬ 
gate  cost  of  £1,531,000,  to  be  delivered  within  fifteen  months. 

Brazilian  agents  are  endeavoring  to  create  a  Cnited  States  market 
for  native  fruits  and  the  Government  has  offered  prizes  to  exporters 
showing  the  largest  and  best  packed  shipments  of  such  products. 

Senor  AnnEirn*  Mackenna  Si  bercaseaux  has  been  designated  as 
Comisario  General  (Commissioner  General)  of  the  International 
Exposition  of  Fine  Arts  to  be  held  in  Sahtiago  de  Chile  in  .''eptember. 
1010. 

A  government  ajipropriation  of  $500,000  gold  was  made  by  the 
Mexican  authorities  for  the  relief  of  the  j)oor  in  consecpience  of  the 
shortage  of  corn  in  districts  where  the  cro^js  suffered  from  severe 
frosts. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  lighting  of  Buenos  Aires  for  the  centennial 
celebration  will  cost  $22,000  each  night.  Incandescent  lamps  to  the 
number  of  391,000  of  10  candlepower  each  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
streets. 

The  Tehuantepec  Kailway  Company,  of  Mexico,  has  just  placed 
210  new  box  cars  on  its  line,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  freight 
traffic  occasioned  by  the  handling  of  salt,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  sugar 
cargoes. 

A  large  shipment  of  steel  rails  from  the  United  States  port  of 
Savannah  to  South  America  was  reported  recently.  Five  cargoes 
destined  for  Brazil  are  reported  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
that  city. 

In  connection  with  the  permission  to  construct  a  1,000-foot  dock 
along  the  water  front  at  Valparaiso,  the  Chilean  Government  has 
19() 
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also  granted  to  the  same  concessionaire  the  privilege  of  establishing 
a  crematory. 

The  railway  from  the  port  of  Ilo,  in  southern  Peru,  to  Moqneqiia, 
an  inland  town,  has  been  completed  and  work  has  begun  on  the 
Huancayo  to  Ayacuho  extension.  This  is  part  of  the  purposed  Pan- 
American  railway. 

The  Peruvian  Department  of  Commerce  has  rejected  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  registration  of  the  trade-mark  “Red  Cross.”  The  rea¬ 
son  is  the  resemblance  to  the  international  emblem  of  the  (leneva 
Convention,  which  might  cause  confusion. 

A  new  electric  light  and  j)ower  company  is  to  make  extensive  in¬ 
stallations  in  the  Mexican  town  of  Durango,  the  motive  power  to  be 
furnished  from  the  mountain  stream  at  El  Salto,  distant  about  45 
miles.  I'he  company  represents  United  States  interests. 

Baron  de  Rio  Bkanxo,  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  will 
present  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  with  a 
bronze  bust  of  Jose  Bonifacio  de  Andrade  e  Shaa,  a  Brazilian 
statesman  and  patriot,  to  lie  placed  in  tlie  new  building  of  the  Bureau 
in  Washington. 

A  100-ton  smelter  is  to  be  erected  at  Temosachic,  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua.  The  region  to  be  served  is  one  of  the  old  and  rich  Mexi¬ 
can  mining  districts,  which,  through  the  building  of  the  Mexico 
Xorthwestern  Railway  ('ompany's  branch,  has  been  brought  within 
25  miles  of  rail  transport. 

In  the  experimental  station  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Chile  .‘JO  varieties  of  wheat  are  being  tested,  40  vari¬ 
eties  of  forage  plants,  20  varieties  of  industrial  plants,  22  varieties 
of  potatoes,  and  15  varieties  of  corn.  The  best  grades  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  farming  districts. 

All  the  contracts  have  been  signed  for  the  construction  of  the  pa¬ 
vilions  for  the  Argentine  Industrial  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1010,  and  five  pavilions  of  the  Exhibition  of  Medicine 
and  Hygiene,  to  occur  at  the  same  time,  have  been  completed,  work 
on  the  remainder  advancing  rapidly.  The  works  for  the  first-named 
exhibition  now  contracted  for  are  to  cost  $300,000  American  cur¬ 
rency,  and  will  cover  about  20,000  square  yards  of  land,  with  as 
much  more  for  gardens,  etc. 

The  new  national  library  built  by  the  Brazilian  (lovernnient  dur¬ 
ing  the  incumbency  of  Gen.  Souza  Aguiar  as  Prefect  of  the  Federal 
District  is  markedly  American  in  the  character  of  its  architecture 
and  fittings.  General  Aguiar  was  commissioner  for  Brazil  at  the 
world’s  fairs  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  applied  the  principles 
which  so  largely  accounted  for  the  structural  beauty  of  the  public 
buildings  at  those  expositions.  The  book  stacks  and  files  have  a 
cajiacity  of  over  1.000.000  books  and  pamphlets. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SIG¬ 
NIFICANCE  OF  THE  AN¬ 
DEAN  TUNNEL 


ON  tho  luouiitain  fronlu'r,  between  the  Ar<;entine  Republic 
iunl  ('bile,  nearly  RbOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  at 
('ninbr(‘  l*ass.  is  a  piece  of  statuary  absolut(‘ly  unicpie  in 
history.  "’The  C'bi-ist  of  the  Andes."  C'ast  in  the  bronze 
from  the  cannon  of  opposin<r  ('bileans  and  Argentines,  it  was  ])laced 


CHllIST  OF  THF,  ANDES  AT  (T'MBKK  PASS. 

No  shrine  of  the  Old  Worhl  has  more  sigiiifieanee  than  this  l)ronze  statue  of  the  Christ,  standing  on  the 
k.  mountain  itoundary  between  two  Republics  as  a  symbol  of  the  abiding  |)eat'e  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Chile  in  their  mutual  intercourse.  Though  the  tiew  ttinnel  route  may  oiler 
greater  faralities  of  travel,  there  will  always  exist  the  “  passionate  pilgrim  ”  who  will  gladly  bear  some 
discomforts  to  visit  this  unique  bronze  cast  from  the  cannon  of  opixtsing  nations. 

19S 
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A  MOFXTAIN  SCENE  OX  THE  TKAXSAXDIXE  UAIIAVAY. 

Although  imu’h  of  the  mountain  travel  will  he  eliminated  by  the  passage  through  the  mountain  by  means 
of  the  new  tunnel,  the  Cordillera  route  will  still  alTord  uiisurpasseii  views  of  snowelad  heights," smiling 
valleys,  and  itreeipitous  gorges— a  eonstantly  changing  panorama  of  picturesipie  beauty. 

in<r.  At  the  hiisc  arc*  two  tahlc'ts.  one*  iiiscrihcd  with  the*  history  of  tin* 
iiioiiiiiiic'iit  and  the*  other  lH*ariii<r  in  Spanish  the  following  legend: 

Sooner  shall  tlie.st*  iiiotiiitaiiis  (•niinhlt*  into  drst  than  the  iteople  of  Art:entina 
and  Chile  hretik  the  pettce  to  which  the.v  h.-ive  pleiltted  theinstdves  tit  tint  feet  of 
Christ  the  Itedeemer. 


on  the  hoiindary  line  of  the  two  nations  in  March.  1904.  as  a  symbol 
of  the  perpetual  peace  which  shonhl  thenceforth  obtain  hetwc*en  them. 
It  stands  a  colossal  figure  2(5  feet  in  height,  placed  on  a  gigantic 
(’oltimn  stirmotintc'd  by  a  globe  on  which  the  configuration  of  the  earth 
is  outlined.  ( )ne  hand  holds  a  cross  and  the  other  is  extended  in  bless- 
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Scarcely  less  jjotent  than  treaties  and  tributes  to  the  Prince  of 
I’eace  for  the  maintenance  of  harmony  between  the  native  will  be 
the  fulfillment  of  the  dream  lon<^  cherished  by  engineers  of  piercing 
the  Andes,  which  was  accomplished  on  the  morning  of  Xoveinber  27. 
IhOl),  when  the  workmen  of  the  Transandine  Railway,  approaching 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  tunnel,  faced  the  last  thin  line  of  rock 


AVALANCHE  SHED,  TRANSANDINE  RAILROAD. 


I’ortions  of  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  roini  are  exjwsed  to  possible  (iestruetion  by  iandsiides  and 
avalanches  of  snow.  After  severe  storms  great  quantities  of  mud,  .softene<i  by  the  rain,  slip  down  the  , 

mountain  sides  to  the  tr;ick,  causing  de  lays  and  much  damage.  The  sheds  serve  as  a  protection  by  t 

i-arrying  the  debris  over  the  track.  I 


which,  in  the  hetirt  of  the  Andes,  separated  Chile  from  the  Argentine  t 

Republic.  j 

It  was  an  Italian  workman,  operating  under  a  British  engincH?r  in  I 

the  employ  of  an  Anglo-American  firm,  and  carrying  to  fruition  the  | 

project  of  two  Chilean  brothers,  who  placed  the  fuse  for  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  rocky  barrier  and  opened  up  a  line  of  communication  ; 

which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  leading  journal  of  the  United  States,  "  is  r 


i 

> 


VSPALLATA  STATION  ON  THE  ARGENTINE  SLOPE  OF  THE  ANDES. 

This  station  lies  .i.WK)  leet  above  sea  level,  about  iniihvay  between  the  thriving  pampas  town  of 
Meinloza  and  the  Argentine  entrance  to  the  Andean  tunnel  at  Las  Cuevas. 

Fifty  }'c*ars  ago  the  North  American  captain  of  industry,  AVilliam 
Wheelwright,  prepared  a  tentative  plan  for  crossing  the  continent  | 

from  Rosario  in  the  Argentine  Rej^nblic  to  the  Chilean  port  of  Cal¬ 
dera,  over  the  Pass  of  San  Francisco.  Thirteen  years  later  the 
Chilean  brothers,  JrAX  and  Mateo  Clark,  to  whom  the  credit  for  the 
project  of  the  line  as  completed  must  be  awarded,  took  the  first  prac¬ 
tical  steps  in  the  matter  through  a  concession  obtained  from  the 
Argentine  Government  for  a  railroad  from  Buenos  Aires  to  the 
Chilean  frontier. 

In  1880  the  first  section  from  Villa  Mercedes  to  Mendoza  was  built 
by  the  Argentine  Government,  connecting  with  the  Clark  line  from 
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likely  to  change  political  relations  in  South  America  and  commercial 
conditions  throughout  the  world." 

The  first  man  to  traverse  the  tunnel  from  end  to  end  was  the  chief 
of  the  Argentine  section  of  workmen  followed  by  ninety  of  his  opera¬ 
tives  (mostly  Chileans),  who  returned  to  their  native  land  with 
banners  flying  and  patriotic  cries  of  victory. 

From  the  capitals  of  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic  function¬ 
aries  and  private  individuals  journeyed  to  be  present  at  this  last  act 
in  an  undertaking  which  has  engaged  the  talents  of  a  succession  of 
engineers  and  financiers  since  1800  and  which,  upon  completion,  wilt 
take  rank  with  the  great  Aljiine  tunnels. 
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Huenos  Aires  to  Villa  Mercedes,  in  all  (ir»0  miles.  A  subsequent  con¬ 
cession  to  a  British  comjiany  secured  the  construction  of  the  road 
from  Mendoza  to  the  Chilean  frontier  and  thence  to  the  Chilean  town 
of  Los  Andes  (IhO  miles),  where  connection  woidd  be  made  with  the 
existing  line  to  Valparaiso.  78  'idles  in  extent.  makin<r  a  transconti¬ 
nental  line  888  miles  in  leiifith. 

It  was  the  trans-Andean  section  between  Mendoza  and  Los  .Vndes 
which  presented  the  greatest  difficidties,  for  here  lav  the  old  jiack 
i-oiite  over  Cnmbre  Pass.  12.00."»  feet  above  sea-level,  which  modern 
engineering  had  dwided  to  eliminate  by  tunneling  the  mountain 
•J.-'tOO  feet  lower  down. 


SLEEi’INC.  CAR  IN  THE  TKAXSANDIXE  SERVICE. 


It  is  intended  that  the  new  train  service  of  the  Trans- Andine  line  between  Itnenus  .\ires  and  Val¬ 
paraiso  shall  cover  the  route  in  a  day  anil  a  half.  Cominodions  sleeping  cars  form  part  of  the 
equipment  and  are  supplied  with  all  the  facilities  for  luxurious  travel. 

At  (^aracoles,  on  the  Chilean  slope,  and  at  Las  Cuevas,  on  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  side,  men  and  machinery  entered  the  mountain  for  a  final 
conquest  of  nature.  Hollowed  out  of  solid  rock,  the  gallery  as 
opened  is  lO.dtiO  feet  above  sea-level.  S,!!*'.")  meters  in  length,  5i 
meters  in  height,  and  o  meters  wide,  being  located  about  1.000  meters 
below  the  crest  of  the  Andes.  The  Chilean  section  covers  1.385 
meters  and  the  Argentine  1.78‘2.  the  comjileted  work  being  estimated 
at  a  cost  of  £500.000. 

The  tunnel  is  made  to  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Simjilon  and  is 
therefore  large  enough  to  allow  locomotives,  carriages,  or  trucks  that 
are  run  on  a  5  foot  0  inch  gauge  to  pass  through  it.  It  is  .straight 
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(HiK'iai  exniaiijjo  oi  visits  uoiweeii 
the  executives  of  (’hile  and  the 
Arfreiitiiie  Kepnldie.  which  have 
been  arraiifri'd  as  a  feature  of  tlie 
c(‘uteuuial  year. 

The  iuuueuse  practical  value  of 
the  new  route  is  shown  hv  the  state- 


CUOSS  SECTION  OF  THE  TUNNEL 
THKOUGH  THE  ANDES. 

Like  the  Simplon  tunnel,  it  has  a  .i  foot  (i  inch 
pautte.  In  lenpth  it  is  exceeded  by  the  latter, 
which  is  12{  niiies,  and  by  other  weii-known 
raiiroad  tunnels,  such  as' the  Allx-rp,  which 
extends  throuph  the  Alps,  ii}  miles;  the 
Hoosac,  in  the  Hoosac  Mountains,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  tj  mites:  the  .Mount  Cenis,  Ix'tween 
Italy  and  France,  8  miles;  and  the  St.  Gothard 
in  Switzerland,  9J  miles. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  TUNNEL  AT  LAS  CUEVAS. 

Las  Cuevasiinarks  the  entrance  to  the  trans- .Andean  tunnel  on  the  Argentine  side  and  to  this  point, on 
November  27.  1909,  Chilean  and  Argentine  dignitaries  and  civilians  journeyed  to  eelebrate  the  piercing 
of  the  Andes,  meeting  the  Chilean  committee,  which  entered  at  Caracoles,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain. 
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moiit  that  the  time  for  the  trip  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires  will 
be  reduced  to  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  hours,  thus  facilitating  the 
transport  of  passengers  and  of  perishable  merchandise.  While  the 
romantic  asj)ects  of  the  journey  will  be  greatly  reduced,  the  saving  of 
time  and  the  greater  ease  of  travel  will  more  than  atone  for  the  loss. 

The  picturesque  mountain  pass  and 
the  stage  trip  between  railway  ter¬ 
minals  will  be  superseded  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  all-rail  journey  from  ocean 
to  ocean  in  a  day  and  a  half. 

So  long  as  the  chief  exports  of 
the  countries  interested  continue  to 
be  raw  materials  no  great  changes 
may  be  expected  in  the  character 
of  products  transported  to  the 
seaboard,  though  the  volume  will 
inevitably  be  greatly  augmented. 
Argentine  grains,  hides,  and  beef, 
and  Chilean  copper  and  nitrates, 
will  continue  to  be  sent  abroad  by 
the  sea.  but  in  the  development  of 
a  greater  commercial  volume  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  of  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  South  America  and 
in  the  transpoid  of  lighter  manu¬ 
factured  goods  from  Europe  and 
America  the  rail  route  will  prove 
a  formidable  rival. 

Though  Brazil  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  are  washed  by  the 
Atlantic,  vast  tracts  of  rubber- 


TIIE  ITALIAN  WORKMAN  WHO 
I'lEHCEU  THE  ANDES. 

Kelipe  Fascio, an  Italian,  who, aided  by  llerminio 
Cortt-s,  his  Chilean  aid,  placed  the  fuse  for  the 
final  penetration  of  the  t:reat  Cordillera  of  the 
■Cndes,  has  l)een  the  principal  operator  in  many 
simitar  scenes,  lie  has  worked  in  the  Alpine 
tunnels,  and  has  for  many  years  been  employed 
in  South  .\merica  in  enterj)rises  where  skill 
and  darinc  were  required  to  overcome  the 
barriers  of  nature.  With  his  family  he  has 
occupied  a  small  cottage  near  the  scene  of  his 
labors  as  drill  man  in  the  service  of  the  railway 
contracting  company. 


growing  districts  of  the  one  and  of 
the  agricultural  and  cattle  sections 
of  the  other  lie  far  nearer  to  the 
Pacific.  With  facilities  of  trans¬ 
port  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
products  which  have  hitherto  found 
their  sole  ports  of  shipment  on  the 
.Vtlantic  seaboard  will  ultimately 
turn  to  the  Pacific,  and  vice  versa. 


As  a  medium  of  ocean  traffic  the  importance  of  the  route  can  not 


be  overestimated.  At  present  South  America  is  to  a  great  extent  a 


comiiK'rcial  appanage  of  Europe.  On  the  east  coast  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  countries  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  handi¬ 


capped  by  inadequate  shipping,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  east  coast 


I’KOKILK  OF  TllK  TKAXS-AN'DIXK  TUXXKL  UI’KXEl)  IJETWEEX  CIIII.E  AXl)  THE  AKOEXTIXE  UEI'UBLIC  OX  XOVEMBEK  27,  19()9. 

Although  only  alKiut  2  niiles  long  an<l  surpassed  In  this  respect  by  others  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  It  Is  unique  In  that  no  tunnel  of  as  great  a  length  Is 

situated  at  so  t^eat  a  height  al)ove  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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to  the  south  of  tlie  turn  of  the  eontiueut  is  really  iiiuch  nearer  to  Europe 
than  to  the  United  States  with  the  added  advantage  of  more  favorable 
sailing  conditions,  and  the  west  coast  is  as  remote  hy  sea  from  New 
York  as  it  is  from  Liverpool  or  Hamburg.  When  the  1‘anama  Canal 
is  completed  a  diH'erent  condition  will  prevail.  Then  the  United 
States,  especially  its  manufacturing  sections,  will  enjoy  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  respect  to  all  that  portion  of  South  Amei'ica  situated 
on  or  commercially  tributary  to  the  Pacific.  Already  the  opening  of 
the  'J'ehuantej)ec  line  across  Mexico  and  of  the  interm-eanic  route  iu 
(luatemala  has  augmented  the  volume  of  trade  between  the  .Vtlantic 
and  Pacific. 

With  the  Buenos  Aires- Valparaiso  route  open  to  easy  transport, 
('bile  and  Peru  will  no  longer  be  cut  off  from  the  great  streams 
of  the  world’s  commerce.  They  will  he  in  direct  and  constant  inter¬ 
course  with  the  countries  to  the  east  and  will  l)e  brought  proj)or- 
tionately  closed  to  Europe,  and  a  long  step  will  he  taken  toward 
South  American  solidarity  by  bringing  the  capitals  of  the  west  coast 
under  the  same  influences  as  those  of  the  east. 


LATIN  AMERICA  IN  PAN- 
AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION. 

The  twonty-tiftli  annual  nieetinjr  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  held  in  New  York,  December  :27-31,  15)09,  de¬ 
voted  its  mornin<;  session  of  the  31st  to  a  conference  on  the 
••  Contrihiition  of  the  romance  nations  to  the  history  of 
America."  with  Dr.  W.  li.  Shepherd,  of  Columbia  I^niversity,  as 
chairman. 

The  contribution  of  Spain  was  discussed  by  the  distinguished  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Oviedo  TTniversity,  Spain,  Dr.  R.  Ai.tamira,  win' 
has  recently  made  a  tour  of  Latin  America,  marked  by  enthusiastic 
and  appreciative  receptions. 

The  contribution  of  France  formed  the  subject  of  Dr.  R.  (i. 
TiiWAi'i’Es’s  paper,  representing  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Portugal's  participation  received  laudatory  comment  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Yale  Universitv. 

:SIr.  F  RANCisco  J.  Y.vnes,  the  Secretary  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics,  spoke  in  regard  to  the  contribution  of 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  to  the  general  civilization  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  By  reason  of  his  long  service  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  Union,  and  through  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  best  thought 
of  Latin  America,  Mr.  Yanks  is  eminently  qualified  for  an  adequatf* 
treatment  of  so  important  a  subject.  His  paper  is  therefore  repro¬ 
duced  in  full  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  a  most  interesting  topic. 

First  of  all.  I  nnist  thank  I'rofessor  SnF.riiKRn  for  extemliuf;  to  me  the  privi¬ 
lege'  of  addressing  yon  on  a  siihji'ct  ver.v  dear  to  my  iieart.  The  task  is  not  an 
*‘asy  one,  as  I  am  asked  to  condense  into  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  at  the 
outside,  the  history  of  20  I.atin-.\merican  Heinddics.  or  one  country  a  minute, 
whicii  would  i)e  cpiite  out  of  proieortion  to  the  size  of  some  of  those  nations,  or 
the'  achievenu'uts  of  others  since  their  independence. 

t)f  course.  I  know  tiiiit  I  could  further  condense  the  matter  and  dismiss  the 
subject  by  simiily  stating  tiiat  the  contribution  of  tiie  T.atin-.Vmerican  Republics 
to  civilization  ami  to  the  histor.v  of  America  has  been  no  other  since  their  inde¬ 
pendence  than  a  coutiniu'<l  series  of  revolutions.  Yes,  we  have  had  revolutions 
of  all  kinds,  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  to  the  iKjiiit  of  having  made  a  fine 
art  of  that  gift,  and  incidentally  the  means  of  support  of  nearly  75,000,000  people. 

Hut  while  this  s(*eins  to  be  the  universal  opinion  of  those  better  acipiainted 
witii  our  own  sf»cial  evolution  than  we  I.atin  Americans  are,  and  of  those  who 
derive  tiieir  knowledge  of  current  events  from  sensational  reports,  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  in  some  unaccountabie  way  the  Latin-American  Republics 
have  mauagwl  to  advance  fo  a  remarkable  degree  of  civilization  between  fights 
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You  liavo  .jiisi  lioanl  fi'iim  tlu>  (listin$;uislu>il  professors  wlio  have  preet'ded  me 
how  Latin  .\merica  was  e(p|oiii/(‘d  hy  th(‘  Spaniards.  I'ortufiuese,  and  Kri'iieli, 
iind  how  tliese  pioneer  nations  liave  left  their  imprint  on  onr  civilization  and 
social  strnetnre.  It  is  now  my  pl(‘asant  duty  to  sliow  yon,  in  a  way, 

wliiit  we  hav(>  done  witli  the  trust  ottr  fort'fathers  left  in  onr  ehai'tte,  and  whetln'r 
we  have  sneeeeded  or  not  in  onr  efforts  to  keep  pact*  witli  the  iiroj;n‘SS  of  the 
world. 

Yon  well  know  tliat  17  out  of  the  I’d  Latin-.\meriean  liepnhlies  tire  contained 
in  that  enormous  nnhrokt'n  mass  (‘xtendiiifr  from  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  down 
to  Ciipe  Horn,  tht“  other  independent  St.ates  completing  the  seoia*  heiiif;  (Jnha. 
Iliiiti,  and  the  I>omini<-an  Repnhiie  in  the  Carihhean  Scii.  Yon  also  know  that 
Latin  Americii  consists  of  tlie  eonntrit’s  ori;;inally  fonmU'd  hy  the  Spaniards, 
IS  in  all.  where  the  motlier  ton>:ne  is  Spanish;  of  Itrazil,  the  larttest  sinttle  conn- 
try  of  Latin  Americii.  in  fact  lar;:er  than  the  I'nited  States  |iropt‘r.  a  country 
of  I’rottmnese  orifiin  speakinj;  tliat  laimnat;«‘:  and  of  Haiti.  Frtmeh  of  origin 
iind  tongne,  which  shares  with  tin*  Homiidciin  Keiaihlie,  of  Spanish  deseeitt,  the 
old  llispaiuola,  where  ('oinmhns  founded  the  first  city  in  tiie  New  fVorid  itnd 
wiiere  his  remains  li(>  in  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo  (Mty. 

The  ma.ioi'ity  of  the  .Spanish-Aineriean  eonntries  attaiiuMl  tludr  indeiH'iidence 
between  istG  and  ISL’.'i.  and  their  strtigglt*  for  freedom,  if  encouraged  hy  the 
example  of  tin*  I’nited  Stiites.  found  inspiration  in  Fnmeh  ideals,  adopted  and 
defended  with  .Spanish  courage.  Once  free  from  eoloni.al  hondage,  the  new 
Ui'pnhlies  laid  to  deal  with  fresli  problems  arising  from  changed  conditions. 
'I’he  new  political  eatities  eommeneed  tlieir  indeiiendent  life  heavily  handi¬ 
capped,  on  tlie  one  hand  by  tlieir  economic  conditions  after  a  period  of  pro¬ 
tracted  wars,  the  liistory  of  wliieh  registers  acts  of  valor  and  heroic  deeds 
hardly  to  lie  surpassed  in  the  atmals  of  any  modern  nation,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  scarcity  of  population  and,  thongli  paradoxical,  nevertheless  true,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  most  favorable  climatic  conditions.  The  imlioimded 
productiveness  of  Latin  America,  coupled  with  the  modest  wants  of  the  masses, 
is  the  main  cause  of  the  slow  development  of  onr  countries  as  niannfactnring 
centers,  onr  chief  means  of  snpiiort  being  agrienitnre  and  alli(>d  industries  and 
mining. 

The  leading  classes.  Idaek-slave  owners  and  landlords  to  the  Indian  tenantry, 
lived  for  the  most  part  in  relative*  ease  after  the  war  of  independence,  and 
those  among  them  wiio  did  not  seek  in  the  army  a  Held  for  their  activities  or 
iticlinations  devoted  tliemseives  to  intellectual  and  scientific  pnrsnlts,  either 
in  civil  life  or  in  the  service  of  the  chnrcli.  Some  went  abroad,  to  France  or 
Spain  preferably,  to  ticqiiire  a  general  education  or  to  jierfect  that  received  at 
honu*,  and  to  see  the  world,  bringing  on  their  return  new  ideas  which  were 
eventually  adopted  and  more  or  less  modified  as  nwessity  demanded.  To 
satisfy  this  longing  for  education,  colleges  and  universities  were  founded,  gen¬ 
erally  under  the  direction  of  some  scholarly  friar  or  Koman  Catholic  priest, 
until  now  there  is  not  one  single  State  in  Latin  America  that  can  not  boast  of 
institutions  of  learning  worthy  of  note  and  respi'ct  and  learned  men  who  can 
compete  with  any  otlier  men  of  letters  wliatever  their  nationality  or  their 
calling.  Laic  education  is  at  present  universal  in  Latin  .Vnieriea. 

T’ntil  a  few  years  ago  Hie  massi's  were  analphaliet,  but  now.  due  to  legislation 
making  primary  public  education  comimlsory.  the  nnmher  of  those  not  able  to 
read  and  write  lias  decreased  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  percentage.  Dnr  colleges  and  universities  have  produced  in  the  past, 
and  are  daily  producing,  statesmen,  lawyers,  physicians,  mathematicians,  and. 
in  short,  men  of  intellectnal  attainments  and  force,  well  trained  and  eipiipiieil 
to  shine  in  whatever  profession  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  A  further  proof  of 
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the  interest  shown  by  most  of  onr  Lntin-Ainericnn  j;o\ermnents  in  the  ediu‘:i- 
tion  of  tlieir  jieople  can  l)e  found  in  the  miinher  of  Latin-Ainerican  students  in 
the  United  .States  suiiported  by  tlieir  res|K‘etive  {lovernnients.  at  least  2tK>.  not 
eountiiif;.  of  course,  tliose  wlio  are  payinsr  for  tlieir  own  education. 

A  charge  frequently  made  against  Latin  .Vmericans.  and  undoulitt^illy  true, 
is  tliat  we  are  a  race  of  dreamers,  poets,  literati,  and  sundry  otlier  gentle 
names  meaning,  jiolitely.  idlers,  untit  for  the  hard  tilings  of  life.  Quite  so. 
We  inlierittHl  from  onr  forefatliers  tlie  love  of  the  beautiful  and  tlie  grand; 
the  facility  for  expression  and  the  vivid  imagination  of  our  race;  from  tlieni 
we  iiiheriteil  tlie  sonorous,  ma.iestic  Spanish,  the  tlexible.  musical  Portuguese, 
and  the  Frencli.  the  language  of  art.  and  a  resjioiisive  cliord  to  all  that  thrills, 
be  it  color,  harmony,  or  mental  imagery;  we  inheriti'd  their  varying  iikkkIs, 
their  noble  traits,  and  their  shortcomings,  all  of  which  we  liave  preserved, 
and  in  certain  cases  improved,  under  the  intlueiice  of  our  environments,  our 
majestic  moiuit.-iins,  our  primeval  forests,  the  ever-blooming  tropical  Howers, 
the  birds  of  sweetest  wild  songs  and  wonderful  plumage;  utider  magnificent 
skies  and  the  insiiiration  taken  from  otlier  iioefs  and  writers,  be  they  foreign 
or  native,  wlio  have  gone  througli  life  like  the  minstrels  of  old.  with  a  song 
on  their  lijis  and  an  unsatistied  yearning  in  their  hiMirts.  And  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  let  me  ask  you  a  question  :  Are  there  many  among  you  that  can  give  the 
names  of  two  or  three  I.atin-.Vnierican  poets  or  writers?  Lonofki.i.ow  and 
PoE,  .T.  Fenimoke  Cooeiat  and  Iluoti  Conway,  among  other  American  poets  and 
writers  of  fiction,  are  as  well  known  in  Latin  America  as  in  the  I'nited  States. 
They  have  been  read  in  their  original  totigne  and  translate<l  by  some  of  our 
foremost  literary  men. 

The  study  of  modern  languages  is  obligatory  in  all  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  Latin  .Vinerica.  and  necessary  to  obtain  certain  academic  degrees. 
French  was  for  a  long  time  the  language  chosen  by  the  majority  of  the  students, 
hi'iice  the  intlueiice  of  French  literature  and  French  thought  in  Latin  America. 
Cernian  was  taken  up  by  many,  more  as  a  commercial  tongue  than  otherwise; 
but  even  so,  Herman  literature,  particularly  the  works  of  (Ioethe,  Sciiili.er,  and 
Heine,  is  well  known  in  I.atin  America.  Knglish  was  preferred  by  others, 
rather  as  an  accomplisliment  than  as  a  language  of  immediate  jirat  tical  use. 
until  now  it  has  taken  in  many  cases  tlie  place  of  (lermaii.  These  two  lan¬ 
guages  have  followeil  the  trend  of  trade,  but  English  is  becoming  more  useful 
evory  day  in  view  of  Hie  increased  relations  of  Latin  America  with  the  United 
States,  due  to  lietter  transportation  facilities  as  well  as  to  other  reasons  both 
industrial  and  political  in  character. 

The  artistic  temperament  of  the  Latin  .\nierican  has  found  expression  in 
more  than  one  painting,  statue,  or  musical  composition.  We  liave  painters 
and  sculptors  of  renown  whost*  works  have  bi^en  admired.  reward“d,  and  com¬ 
mended  in  the  leading  art  centers  of  the  world,  and  in  all  the  countries  there 
are  art  schools  from  which  the  students  go  iireferably  to  Italy  or  France,  most 
fr(*ipienlly  ]iensioned  by  the  (Jovernment.  to  perfect  themselves  and  do  honor 
to  their  motherland.  We  liave  musicians  wetlded  to  their  art  and  a  credit 
to  the  country  and  to  themselves;  and  comiiosers,  singers,  and  players  (‘ducateil 
in  our  own  conservatories  or  schools.  At  this  iioint  I  desire  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  fact  that  may  havi'  escapiM  your  observation,  and  that  is  that  since 
the  .'Spanish  war  and  the  occuiiation  by  the  United  .‘States  of  Uuba  and  I’orto 
Rico  S]iauish  music  has  had  such  an  influence  in  the  ]ioiiular  works  of  American 
composers  that  even  in  tlie  characteristic  “rag  time”  as  well  as  in  otlier 
melodies  the  traces  of  the  Cuban  ttnif/oa  and  f/iiarnchns  and  the  Porto  Rican 
ilaiKnx  and  (Idinonrs  are  quite  marked.  We  have  theaters  and  oiiera  houses 
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not  surjiassed  by  any  otliors  in  America  or  Knrope.  ami  the  (iovernmeiits  of 
many,  if  not  aii,  of  tlie  Latln-American  countries  contribute  to  the  education 
of  the  people  by  subsidiziiifi  opera  tronp(‘s  every  sciison  or  so,  paying  heavy 
sums  to  obtain  the  best  singers.  Many  a  celebrity  who  has  come  to  New  York 
has  commenced  his  career  in  Latin  America. 

Blit  this  is  not  ail.  Intellectual  or  artistic  development  is  not  the  only  claim 
Latin  America  has  to  the  respect  of  the  world,  nor  the  only  effort  made  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  even  under  most  trying  circumstances.  The  evidences  of 
an  earnest  desire  to  advance  and  to  attain  that  degree  of  civilization  that  would 
make  us  real  factors  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race  and  the  betterment  of 
the  world  are  numerous  in  all  the  spheres  or  Holds  of  man’s  activities.  lOduca- 
tion  brought  witli  it  the  knowledge  of  the  older  countries  and  different  civiliza¬ 
tions.  improvements  began  to  be  studied  and  adapted  as  circumstances  allowed, 
and  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world  bec'ame  a  necessity.  Their 
development  followeil  the  increase  of  tr.ide,  affording  facilities  for  traveling 
and  learning  Hrst-hand  what  Europe  or  the  United  ,‘ttates  had  to  olTer  in  the 
way  of  improvements  for  the  comforts  of  life  and  the  ut*cessities  of  an  advanc¬ 
ing  commerce. 

Trade  was  the  spur  that  urged  the  merch.int  to  seek  facilities  for  bringing  to 
the  princi|ial  markets  the  products  of  the  interior,  the  raw  material  which 
Latin  America  sends  out  to  be  exchanged  for  manufactured  goods;  commercial 
and  banking  facilities  were  established  with  the  countries  trading  witli  us,  rail¬ 
roads  liegan  to  be  built,  steamship  lines  to  run  between  our  ports  and  those  of 
foreign  l.imls,  until  now  we  have  in  the  20  countries  of  Latin  America  a  com¬ 
merce  amounting  to  over  .$2,(X)0,000,000,  of  which  the  share  of  the  T'nited  States 
is  .about  ,'i;,"i(;0,0(Mi.00(» :  we  have  ne.irly  55,000  miles  of  railways  in  operation  in 
about  0,000.000  sipiare  miles,  the  leading  countries  in  this  respect  being  Argen¬ 
tina,  Mexico.  Brazil,  Cuba,  Cldle,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  in  the  order  given,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  same  order  by  Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Costa 
Uica,  Ecuador.  Nicaragu.a,  I’araguay,  Dominican  Republic,  Honduras.  Salvador, 
Haiti,  and  Panama.  Topogr.iphlc.il  conditions  and  scarcity  of  population  are 
the  main  causes  that  have  retarded  railway  development  hitherto,  but  notwith- 
stauding  these  drawliacks  railway  construction  continues  steadily,  bringing  with 
eacli  new  lengtli  of  rail  a  new  element  of  civilization,  and  opening  a  new  Held 
for  human  activities. 

There  is  not  a  city  of  any  importance  in  Latin  America  where  either  artificial 
illuminating  gas  or  electric  light  is  unknown.  Telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
stretch  over  all  Latin  America,  uniting  cities  and  towns,  over  the  wilds  and 
across  the  mountains,  bridging  powerful  rivers,  connecting  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  and  linking  our  shores  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  Not  an  event 
of  any  importance  takes  place  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  United  States, 
not  to  mention  our  Latin  American  sisters,  that  the  submarine  cable  does  not 
bring  to  our  Governments  or  newspaper  offices,  to  lie  made  public  either  in  the 
form  of  bulletins  or  in  “extras,”  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  event. 
Electric  cars  are  fast  replacing  the  older  and  slower  methods  of  transiiortatlon 
within  tlie  cities  and  extending  their  nsefulness  to  carrying  passengers  to 
suburban  villas,  small  towns,  or  country  places  of  amusement. 

I  have  .lust  referred  to  the  Latin  American  public  jiress,  which  represents 
another  phase  of  our  civilization.  A  newspaper  in  Latin  America,  with  the 
exception  of  political  sheets  devoted  to  keeping  the  fire  of  discord  burning,  is 
an  institution  founded  not  only  for  commercial  gain,  but  to  represent  or  to  de¬ 
fend  an  idea,  a  moral  or  political  issue,  affecting  tbe  general  interests  of  the 
country.  'These  papers  are  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  generally,  and,  in  order 
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to  innintaiii  tbeir  poimlarity  and  the  f;ood  will  of  the  serious  minded  resiM)nsil)]e 
readers,  reject  all  that  savors  of  scandal.  I’rivate  life  is  resiiected,  tlu‘  home 
is  sacred,  and  whoever  collal»orates  in  the  paper,  he  it  rejinlar  reporters  or 
correspondents,  are  made  morally  and  legally  re.sjionsible  for  their  iitter.inces. 

Another  most  important  step  is  the  sanitation  of  ports  that  for  year.s,  I  may 
say  for  centuries,  have  been  hotbeds  of  disease  and  breeders  of  yellow  fever  and 
other  i)estilential  maladies.  Most  of  these  places  are  to-day  as  free  from  the 
dreaded  scourge  as  those  southern  iwrts  of  the  T’nited  States  which  were  once 
classed  among  the  nnhealthfnl  places  of  the  world.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
all  credit  is  due,  in  this  connection,  to  the  efforts  and  intelligence  of  Latin 
American  physicians,  supported  by  the  respective  (lovernments.  The  work 
against  the  white  plague  goes  on  in  every  Latin  American  hospital  or  sanita¬ 
rium  with  as  much  care  as  in  similar  institutions  in  the  United  Slates,  subject, 
of  course,  in  certain  cases  to  the  relative  )>rosperity  of  each  country.  liatin 
.\merican  hospitals  can  comi)ete  witli  tlie  l»est  institutions  (»f  Knrope  or  this 
country,  whether  in  i»oint  of  eipiipment  or  al)ilily  and  learning  of  their  sur¬ 
geons  and  assistants. 

There  is  another  as]H>ct  of  Latin  American  civilization  which  deserves  more 
than  passing  attention.  It  is  tlunr  political  life  as  meml)ers  of  the  Pan-American 
fraternity  of  indept'iuh'ut  nations.  Their  first  steji  toward  higher  ideals  was 
their  declaration  of  indeitemlence  and  their  assuming  tin*  duties  and  exercising 
the  rights  of  sovereign  states.  The  transition  of  cohmial  dependencies  to  self- 
governing  nations  was  fraught  with  dilliculties  unknown  to  the  citizens  of  the 
original  IB  States  of  tlie  Xortli  American  Union,  whose  constitution  was 
adoptetl  in  the  main  as  a  model  for  our  own  republican  institutions.  After  a 
period  of  evolution — or.  if  you  prefer  it.  revolutions— during  which  tlie  st'veral 
antagonistic  interi'sts  were  undergoing  a  process  of  amalgamation,  or,  better 
still,  clarilication,  there  now  exist  in  the  majority  of  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  stable  governments  whose  sole  aim  is  to  maintain  above  reproach  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  economic  credit  of  their  respective  nations,  so  as  to 
attract  foreign  caiiital  and  energy,  which  will  stimulate  the  development  of 
liome  industries  and  insure  peace,  prosperit.v,  and  haiipiness  to  its  citizmis. 
Other  countries  have  been  less  fortunate,  but  every  disturbance,  every  civil 
strife,  has  been  a  misilirected  effort  toward  tlie  attainment  of  a  goal  dreamed 
of  by  all  and  by  all  desired.  Pulilic  education,  foreign  commerce,  improved 
means  of  communication,  greater  development  of  the  natural  richness  of  those 
countries  are  factors  which  have  contributed  and  are  constantly  contributing 
to  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful  era  which  will  eventually  become  normal 
and  stable. 

Nothing  shows  better  this  spirit  «)f  progress  than  the  maintenance  in  the 
city  of  Washington  by  all  the  countries  of  our  American  Ilemisidiere  of  a 
unique  institution  called  the  International  Hurc'au  of  the  American  Republics, 
the  living  eml>odiment  of  the  ide.-i  which  creat<‘d  the  International  Union  of 
American  Rei)ublics  as  a  result  of  the  First  I’an-Ainerican  Conference,  which 
was  held  in  Washington  nearly  twenty  years  ago  at  the  Invitation  of  that  great 
.\merican  statesman,  J.vmks  G.  Ri.aink.  The  Hure.iu  represents  the  spirit  of 
progress,  the  desire  for  commercial  advancement,  the  necessity  for  stronger 
friendly  ties,  felt  among  the  Repulilics  of  the  three  Americas,  by  making  them 
known  to  one  another,  by  bringing  to  the  attcmtion  of  the  American  people  the 
opiKu-tunities  offered  by  the  Latin  American  countries,  their  civilization,  their 
onward  march  toward  prosperity,  unitwl  in  a  single  puriKise  of  material  and 
moral  advancement. 
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Much  more  could  be  said  to  show  our  constant  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  our 
l)est  ett’orts  to  tlie  civilization  of  tlie  American  llendsphere.  We  have  con- 
triluited  readily  accordinj;  to  our  Latin  standards,  and  from  the  day  of  our 
independence  and  tlie  estahlislunent  of  our  repuldican  constitutions  we  have 
recognized  tlie  riftlits  of  man.  aiiolislied  slavery,  fostered  eilucation.  developed 
our  coinmerce  and  incrtnised  our  travelinj;  facilities  and  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  tlie  outer  world.  We  liave  contriluited  to  the  liest  of  our  aliility  to 
tlie  sum  total  of  liunian  betterment,  and  tlie  day  can  not  he  far  distant  when 
full  justice  will  he  done  to  tlie  efforts  of  tlie  countries  south  of  tlie  L’nited 
States,  wliere  live  a  peoide  intellif;ent,  proftressive,  proud  of  their  liistory,  and 
ready  to  extend  a  friendly  liand  and  a  sincere  welcome  to  tliose  wlio  are  williiif' 
to  help  tlieni  in  furtlier  devcloiiiiiK  tlieir  resources. 


(JUATEMALA  CITV 


IX  the  United  States  and  Enro2)e  2)eople  are  inelined  to  take  for 
granted  as  a  fact  something  that  is  not  a  fact  at  all — that  is. 
that  the  Spanish-Ainerican  cities,  most  of  them  being  located  in 
the  Trojjics.  have  the  climatic  conditions  of  heat  and  excessive 
humidity  usually  included  in  a  concejition  of  the  Trojjics,  and  that 
these  conditions  render  a  residence  for  any  extended  period  more  or 
less  imjjossible,  and  always  dangerous  to  j)eo[)U“  of  the  Xorthern 
European  races. 


COLON'  THEATER,  GUATEMALA  CITV,  GUATEMALA. 


Colon  Theater,  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  is  stirrounded  Ity  lovely  Rardens  containinR  heattliful  subtrop¬ 
ical  flowers  atid  shrubs.  It  occupies  a  commatKiitig  positioti  and  is  one  of  the  notable  edifices  of  the 
metropolis.  This  theater  is  well  furnished,  liRhted,  ami  ventilated,  is  provided  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  and  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  attractive  theaters  in  the  Americas. 


This  belief  is  founded  ujion  an  entire  misconception  of  the  facts 
as  to  most  of  these  cities  and  a  more  than  jirobable  misajijflication 
of  ticts  to  the  few  cities,  like  Havana.  Santo  Domingo,  and  Panama, 
where  troi^ical  conditions,  although  not  such  as  are  most  often  jiic- 
tured.  do  in  truth  exist. 

For  the  others,  in  all  the  capital  cities  of  Siianish  America  from 
the  Kio  (irande  to  Cape  Horn,  there  exists  not  one  that  presents  any 
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aspect  whatever  that  tallies  with  the  popular  conception  in  the 
ITnited  States  and  Europe  of  what  a  tropical  city  is. 

d'his  does  not  mean  that  in  Central  and  South  America  there  are 
no  lands  comparable  with  the  Kongo  and  southern  India.  These 
lands  do  exist  from  Mexico  south  to  Paraguay.  These  are  the  tierras 
ralicntes.  but  the  earlier  settlers  did  not  build  their  cities  in  the  hot 
lands.  They  went  back  into  the  interior  among  the  mountains  and 
there  chose  the  most  healthy  and  salubrious  spot  they  were  able  to 
find.  The  que.stion  of  accessibility  was  in  many  cases,  in  fact  in  most 
cases,  subordinated  or  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  search  for  favorable 
climatic  conditions. 

This  characteristic  of  the  early  Spanish  settlers  is  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  custom  of  the  early  English  settlers  in  Noi'th  America 
and  of  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil.  In  the  hhiglish  and  Portuguese 
settlements  cities  sprung  up  apparently  without  forethought.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  set  purpose  at  the  beginning  that  on  this  or  that 
spot  a  city  should  be  built.  People  came  and  settled  because  the 
point  was  accessible  and  answered  the  immediate  needs  of  the  settlers. 
Xaturally.  these  points  were  those  where  the  best  harbor  lay  and 
where  there  were  the  best  natural  facilities  for  communication.  It 
was  because  of  these  conditions  that  the  English  and  Portuguese 
cities  of  America  grew,  and  not  because  of  any  preconceived  inten¬ 
tion  of  government  or  individual.  In  the  Spanish  colonies  of  Amer¬ 
ica  it  was  entirely  otherwise.  The  site  for  a  city  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  province  was  chosen  generally  by  the  leader  of  the  first  band  of 
military  adventurers  who  was  able  to  penetrate  the  country,  and  the 
plan  of  the  city  was  drawn  before  a  house  was  erected.  But  the  spot 
was  not  chosen  at  haphazard  nor  with  much  regard  to  the  suitability 
for  defense  against  the  natives.  The  one  primary  consideration 
seemed  to  have  been  favorable  climatic  conditions.  Even  the  matter 
of  accessibility  tt)  the  seacoast  was  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  such  capi¬ 
tals  as  Bogota.  Quito,  and  La  Paz.  In  fact,  where  considerations  of 
defense  were  considered,  it  was  defense  against  the  buccaneers  and 
freebooters  of  the  Spanish  Main,  and  inaccessibility  lent  added  secur¬ 
ity  as  against  these. 

On  rare  occasions  it  was  found  necessary  on  account  of  some  con¬ 
dition  not  foreseen  or  not  adefjuately  weighed  to  change  the  original 
location  of  the  capital  city.  This  was  done  in  (iuatemala.  The  pres¬ 
ent  capital,  Guatemala  City,  is  about  35  miles  away  from  the  site 
of  the  old  capital  founded  by  Alvarado  in  1524. 

The  Central  American  republics,  including  Panama,  occupy  the 
land  bridge  between  the  North  and  South  American  continents.  This 
bridge  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien 
and  joins  Mexico  to  Colombia.  Guatemala  laps  over  into  North 
America  proper.  The  whole  of  this  territory  except  Panama  is  very 


I’AXORAMIC  VIEW  OF  C.UATKMAEA  CITY. 


ThP  cn]>itiil  city  of  tlie  Kppublif  i.s  .situated  in  a  riidi  and  spacious  plain  at  an  altitude  of  4,bo0  feet  aliovp  s«'a  level.  'I'tie  houses  are  largely  liiiilt  of  one  story  on  account  of  the  prevalencr 
of  earthquakes,  and  conse<iuently  the  city  covers  a  larRe  area  of  f,Tound.  .\niong  the  inanv  prominent  Imildings  it  contains  are  a  cathedral,  universit  v,  polvlechnic  college,  nin.seiiin 
public  libraries,  hospitals,  theater,  bull  ring,  etc. 
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mountainous,  altlioujrh  the  •rreatest  hei"hts  oceur  anion"  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Kica.  In  Panama  the  mountains  fade 
away  into  a  low  line  of  hills.  In  Guatemala  three  oro"raphic  zones 
are  distin"uished — the  northern  hilly  plain  of  Peten;  the  mountain 
chain  of  Central  Guatemala,  risiii"  at  points  to  nearly  PhOOO  feet; 
and  the  massive  ranp:e  of  southern  Guatemala,  covering  a  hu-ger  area 
than  the  central  chain  and  attaining  greater  heights.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  ridge  of  this  range  there  are  enormous  volcanoes,  the  highest 
being  Tajumulco,  13814  feet;  Tacana,  13.334  feet,  and  Acatanango. 
12,902  feet.  Most  of  the  volcanoes  in  Guatemala  are  extinct,  hut 


STREET  DECORATIONS  IN  GUATEMALA  CITY  ON  A  HOLIUAA". 

(luring  historic  times  eruptions  have  occurred  in  Tacana.  Cerro 
Quemado.  Luego,  and  Pacaya. 

The  city  of  Guatemala  is  in  the  southern  Cordillera,  variously 
computed  as  from  about  4,800  to  over  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It 
is  84  miles  inland  by  rail  from  the  Pacific  port  of  San  Jose  and 
about  three  times  this  distance  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  average 
temperature  for  the  yenr  is  about  72°  F.  The  extreme  variation  is 
ordinarily  Avithin  20°,  although  it  may  reach  25°  in  some  years. 
That  is  to  say,  the  temperature  rarely  falls  in  any  year  bidoAv  (>5°  F. 
in  the  so-called  “  winter."  nor  rises  aboA’e  85°  in  summer.  The  an¬ 
nual  rainfall  is  57  inches. 

Most  of  the  Spanish-American  capitals  hav’e  an  agreeable  climate, 
but  none  surpasses  Guatemala,  if  indeed  there  is  any  spot  in  the 
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.Vnu'rican  continent  that  does  surpass  it  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  so 
cool  as  Quito  or  La  Paz,  nor  even  Mexico  ('ity.  l)ut  then  visitors  from 
the  Lnited  States  often  find  these  cities  too  cool  on  account  of  what 
to  them  seems  insuflicient  house  heatinjr.  Americans  complain  of  the 
same  thin<r  in  Italy,  hut  in  (luatemala  (’ity  not  even  the  parboiled 
American  feels  the  need  of  a  lire  either  morninjx  or  eveninfi.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  heat  is  never  oi)i)ressive.  The  climate  of  (iuatemala 
City  can  scarcely  be  called  that  of  perpetual  sprinjr:  this  term  would 
he  better  applied  to  the  climate  of  Bogota;  the  climate  of  (iuatemala 
(’ity  is  rather  that  of  a  perpetual  mild  summer. 

Cortes,  after  the  compiest  of  the  Aztec  kingdom  of  Mexico,  sent  his 
ablest  lieutenant,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  in  152‘2,  to  complete  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  the  country  to  the  south.  This  having  been  accomplished, 
Alvaraik*  heard  of  the  rich  and  powerful  Maya-(juiche  kingdom  of 
(iuatemala,  still  farther  to  the  south.  "With  a  few  hundred  Spanish 
soldiers  and  a  large  body  of  allied  Indians,  and  through  dissent  among 
the  (Quiches  themselves.  Ai.varaim)  was  able  to  overthi’ow  the  (Quiches 
and  other  tribes  of  the  territory  now  included  in  the  Kepublics  of 
(iuatemala,  Salvador,  and  part  of  Honduras, 

At  once,  as  was  the  Spanish  custom,  he  set  about  choosing  a  site 
and  founding  a  city  to  be  the  capital  of  the  newly  conquered  country. 
This  site  was  chosen  high  up  in  the  southern  Cordillera,  and  was 
named  by  him  the  city  of  St.  James  (Santiago)  of  (iuatemala,  be¬ 
cause  the  day  on  which  it  was  founded  was  .St.  James’s  day,  July  25. 
in  the  year  1.52-1.  In  1532,  the  Emperor  Charles  V  conferred  upon 
the  city  a  coat  of  arms,  and  in  the  year  following  the  city  was  raised 
to  a  bishopric,  although  the  first  bishop.  Eraxcisco  Marroqi  tx.  was 
not  consecrated  until  the  year  1537  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  city  was  situated  in  close  proximity  to  two  volcanic  moun¬ 
tains  called  “  Euego  "  and  “Agua  "  (Fire  and  M'ater) :  in  fact,  it  was 
directly  under  .Vgua.  Tn  September  of  the  year  1541.  which  month 
was  exceptional  for  the  heavy  rainfall,  a  terrible  catastrophe  overtook 
the  inhabitants.  A  heavy  rain  fell  all  during  the  8th  and  Dth  of  the 
month  and  into  the  10th,  which  was  Saturday.  About  8  or  0  o'clock 
of  this  day  there  descended  upon  the  doomed  city  an  overwhelming 
torrent  of  water,  carrying  immense  quantities  of  stones  and  sand, 
which  buried  the  city  and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants.  including  000  .Spaniards,  among  them  the  wife  of  .Via  arado. 
and  thousands  of  the  natives.  After  the  fall  of  the  waters  it  was 
seen  that  the  city  was  destroyed.  The  .Spaniards  abandoned  the 
site  and  at  once  began  search  for  another. 

On  October  22.  about  six  weeks  after  the  destruction  of  the  first 
capital,  the  site  of  the  new  capital  was  chosen,  about  3  miles  away, 
in  the  valley  of  Tuerto.  The  building  of  the  new  city  actually  began 
the  next  year,  in  1542.  It  was  built  near  the  foot  of  Euego,  the 
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STATUK  OF  OEXEUAL  MIGUEL  GAUCIA  GKANAUOS,  EX-I’K  ESI  DENT  OF 
GUATEMALA. 

This  l)ronze  slaluo  was  erected  on  the  Boitlevard  of  the  Reforma,  City  of  (iuatemala,  in  190.'>,  in 
commemoration  of  one  of  Guatemala's  most  progressive  Chief  Masistrates.  (teneral  Granados 
entere(i  the  presidential  ollice  in  1S7I),  and  dnrinK  his  incumliency  many  economic  reforms 
were  instituted. 
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Mountain  of  Fire.  In  a  few  years  it  had  far  outstripped  what  the 
old  city  had  been,  and  in  loCO  Phillip  II,  as  an  evidence  of  distin- 
fruished  favor,  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  "  Very  Noble  and  Very 
Loyal  City  of  Santiago.’’  It  came  in  time  to  have  a  population  of 
nearly  100.000  iidiabitants  and  was  the  second  city  of  America,  but 
little  behind  Mexico.  At  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  during  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  destined  to  be  destroyed 
as  the  older  city  had  been  destroyed,  although  by  a  dilferent 
agency.  Within  less  than  twenty-five  years  after  the  new  city 
was  planned  and  the  survivors  of  the  terrible  calamity  that  had 
befallen  the  first  capital  had  removed  such  of  their  belongings  as  re¬ 
mained  to  them  to  the  new  capital,  it,  in  turn,  was  menaced  by  earth¬ 
quakes.  Historians  of  the  city  enumerate  earthquakes  occurring  in 
1505,  1575,  1570,  and  1577.  On  December  *27,  1581,  a  great  shower 
of  volcanic  ashes  fell  upon  the  city  from  Fuego.  This  again  oc¬ 
curred  in  February,  1705.  There  were  earthquakes  in  1585,  1580. 
10)07,  1051,  10)81),  and  1717.  All  of  these  caused  damage,  particularly 
those  of  1051  and  1717.  On  March  4,  1751,  occurred  the  most  terri¬ 
ble  of  all  up  to  that  time,  when  the  city  was  left  almost  in  ruins. 
Following  this  there  were  repeated  earthquakes  for  twenty-two  years, 
and  this  period  was  the  beginning  of  the  end;  but  the  people  did  not 
desert  the  city.  They  reluiilt  and  repaired  the  old  and  erected  new 
buildings,  so  that  when  the  end  came,  as  it  did  in  1773,  the  city  of 
St.  James  of  (rauteniala,  was  more  splendid  than  it  was  before  the 
catastrophe  of  1751. 

Fi’om  May  to  July  of  1773  the  city  repeatedly  trembled  and  shook, 
and  the  luiildings  began  to  show  cracks,  although  few  of  them  fell. 
The  jieople.  accustomed  to  these  minor  (juakes,  although  not  to  such 
constant  shaking,  refused  to  leave  their  homes.  Like  the  dwellers 
on  Vesuvius,  who  from  generation  to  generation  for  3.000  years  have 
built  their  homes  upon  its  slopes,  although  from  time  to  time  with 
molten  fire  and  burning  ash  it  has  wiped  clean  from  its  sides  every 
trace  of  imni  and  his  work,  yet  as  these  people  of  Vesuvius  have  come 
to  almost  des])ise  their  awful  man-killing  mountain,  so  the  people  of 
(iuatemala.  living  under  the  shadow  of  the  Fire  Mountain,  had 
learned  to  disregard  the  rude  tossings  of  their  half  slumbering 
monster. 

At  about  3.30  o’clock  of  the  afternoon  of  July  20  there  came  a 
fierce  quake  that  drove  the  inhabitants  into  the  streets  and  threw 
down  a  few  houses.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  shock  not  being 
repeated,  many  of  the  peojile  returned  to  their  houses  and  occupa¬ 
tions.  and  then  suddenly  came  the  great  upheaval.  The  city  named 
for  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  St.  Ja:mes  of  the  Cavaliers,  fell, 
as  Messina  has  since  fallen,  a  heap  of  ruins.  There  it  lies  to-day,  the 
greatest  ruined  city  of  America,  within  sight  of  the  mountain  of 
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Fire  and  the  other  mountain  of  Water,  from  whose  shoulders  came 
down  the  flood  that  overwhelmed  the  first  city. 

The  first  city  is  called  the  old  city.  It  is  lost  under  the  sand  and 
stones,  but  in  these  rests  a  single  modern  huilding.  a  free  school  for 
girls.  The  second  city  is  called  the  Ancient  City,  Antigua  (luate- 
mala,  or  simply  Antigua.  It  is  still  a  mass  of  ruins,  but  10,000  peo¬ 
ple  have  since  gone  l)ack  to  live  among  these  ruins.  'J'hey  have 
(piarried  themselves  homes  here  and  there  among  the  sculptured 


TEMPX-E  OF  MINERVA,  (lUATEM  \1,A  (  ITY,  GUATEMALA. 

On  October  2S,  ls<t9,  ITesidcnt  Manuel  Estrada  published  a  decree  seltinc  apart  the  last  Sunday  in 
October  of  each  year  as  a  national  holiday  to  celebrate  the  benefits  of  public  instruction.  The  exer¬ 
cises  and  festivities  are  partiiapateii  in  by  teactiers.  impils,  ami  the  Reneral  public,  ami  are  held  in 
temples  erected  and  dedicated  to  this  puf|)ose  throtiKhout  the  Reiaiblic. 


pillars  and  .stones  of  the  stately  churches,  public  Itiiildings.  and 
residences  that  lie  in  a  confused  mass. 

Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antigua  as  remained  alive  after  the 
iiwful  calamity  of  1TT3  moved  nearly  30  miles  away  to  the  valley  of 
Las  Vacas  and  then  began  the  building  of  the  new  city,  the  capital  of 
to-day.  It  is  laid  out  as  are  all  Spanish  American  cities,  in  regular 
(piadrilateral  form  with  streets  crossing  at  right  angles.  In  the  Eng¬ 
lish  settlements  of  North  America,  and  this  is  in  the  main  true  of  the 


STATUE  OF  COLT  MIiUS,  GUATEMAUA  CITY. 

This  ooU'Ijrated  inonuiiieiit  of  tho  Great  Discoverer  adorns  Central  I’ark,  'i'he  artistic  composition 
of  the  fiKures  and  the  hronze  (ilolx’s  is  most  happy,  while  this  park,  with  its  wealth  of  semi- 
tropicid  vegetation  and  its  cotnmanding  and  picturesque  location,  forms  a  lilting  l)ackground. 
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1‘orttijriit‘se  ^c*tt  UmirmiIs  of  IJrazil.  streets  <>:iv\\  from  the  roads  or  patlis 
from  house  to  house  or  from  farm  to  farm,  or  even  pi-rhaps.  as  is  said 
of  Boston,  they  were  at  the  first  merely  cow  paths.  l)Ut  in  Spanish 
Ameriea  the  town  was  laid  out  before  the  huildiu<;^s  were  erected. 
The  new  (iiiatcMiiala  (-((vers  a  Iar<;e  area  of  t*‘rritory.  much  lar<rer  than 
is  usual  with  citie>  of  al)out  the  same  population.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  residences  cover  more  jrround  space  than  in  most  other 
cities.  They  ai'e  nearly  all  one  storied  and  have*  hw<re  patios.  From 
the  streets  the  houses  are  more  attractive  than  iii  ('aracas  or  Bo<rota. 
althoujih  ill  the  interior  they  are  much  like  those  of  these  cities.  The 
lietter  class  of  residences  have  an  entrance  through  a  lar^e  double 


Ain  II.I.EUY  BAKKACKS.  <;i  ATEMAI.A  CITY. 

door  and  into  a  jiassajreway  paved  with  contrastin<r  stones  in  mosaic, 
often  white  and  black.  Throujih  the  passage  the  way  leads  to  the 
jiatio.  The  patio  is  paved  like  the  passage,  but  around  it  are  corridors 
paved  with  a  square  red  brick.  At  the  edge  of  the  corridors  are 
borders  of  flowers.  On  the  street  side  of  the  building  and  adjoining 
the  entrance  is  the  anteroom,  with  a  large  balconied  window  to  the 
street;  next  to  the  anteroom  is  the  main  sahi  or  drawing-room,  with 
tAvo  or  more  balconied  windows.  The  sala  is  joined  to  the  rear  by  the 
diningroom,  the  comedov,  which  connects  both  with  the  sala  and  with 
the  patio,  with  the  latter  both  by  windows  and  by  a  door  opening  on 
the  corridor.  Xext  to  the  comedor  come  the  bedchamlKU’s  opening 
on  the  corridors.  At  the  liack,  or  on  the  othei-  side  of  the  patio,  as 
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DIXI.VG  room  in  the  I'UESIDENT  S  RALACE,  GUATEMALA  UITV,  GUATEMALA. 

Ttu.  I)..|.Tat»'s  to  Iho  l-an-Aiiieriran  Me.lical  Uonsr.-ss  wm>  .■ntortaine.l  hm-  at  a  l.anqnot  l.y  the  l>rosi<Ient  of  the  Reptihlie. 
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the  case  may  be.  are  the  kitchen  and  servants'  (inarters.  The  interior 
of  the  house  is  very  frequently  decorated  and  furnished  in  the  most 
lavish  manner. 

This  is  the  older  type  of  house,  but  like  Mexico.  (Inatemala  is  fjrad- 
nally  adoptin<r  a  more  modern  type  of  structure  and  nnmbers  of  the 
more  recent  houses  are  such  as  one  mijrht  find  in  Washiiifrton  or  New 
York,  but  which  on  the  whole  are  more  characteristic  of  Paris.  These 
newer  houses  are  chan<jin<;  the  apj)earance  of  Guatemala,  not  oidy  as 
seen  from  the  streets  but  even  more  so  as  seen  from  the  snrronndinjf 
hills.  Formei’ly  as  one  looked  down  into  the  valley  upon  the  city  the 
low  widespread  houses  of  an  even  heijrht  with  tiled  roofs  of  varying 
color  tones,  here  and  there  a  "Teat  church  towering  and  all  criss¬ 
crossed  with  the  regnlar  chessboard  arrangement  of  streets  seemed, 
with  its  distance-blnrred  outlines,  an  immense  spread-ont  carpet, 
woven  in  a  regnlar  pattern,  and  here  and  there  set  with  Brobdingna- 
gian  furniture.  Xow  the  outlines  are  becoming  more  and  more 
broken  with  modern  structures.  The  streets  are  paved  and  the  side¬ 
walks  are  of  smooth  flagstones. 

The  principal  public  s<jnare  is  the  Gentral.  formerly  called  Plaza  de 
.Vrmas.  in  the  center  of  the  city,  laid  off  in  flower  plats  and  with  a 
statue  of  C(*EUJiBUS  and  also  a  square  stone  tower,  called  a  temple, 
with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Carlos  IV  of  Spain.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  plaza  is  the  municipal  building,  on  the  west  the  National 
Palace  and  government  barracks,  on  the  east  the  catln'dral  and 
bishop's  palace,  and  on  the  south  are  shops. 

Besides  the  Central  there  is  the  Estrada  Cabrera  Park  and  the  Hill 
of  Carmen,  the  Concordia,  and  the  Bonlevard  of  the  :50th  of  June. 
The  last  is  a  fine  broad  avenue  of  about  2  miles  in  length,  with  flower 
plats  in  the  center.  At  one  end  of  the  bonlevard  is  a  statue  of  Mku'el 
Garcia  Granados  on  a  high  marble  cohnnn.  the  pedestal  adorned 
with  allegorical  figures.  At  the  other  end  of  the  bonlevard  is  the 
statue  of  Kufino  Barrios  on  a  broad  quadrilateral  pedestal,  whose 
sides  have  has  relief  carvings  of  notable  events  in  Guatemalan 
liistorv. 

The  cathedral  is  the  most  notable  of  all  the  churches  of  Guatemala 
City.  It  is  most  elaborately  ornamented  with  carvings  and  is  of  fine 
proportions  flanked  by  two  square  towers.  The  entrance  is  guarded 
liy  colossal  figures  in  stone  of  the  four  evangelists.  The  main  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  church  is  about  275  feet.  The  interior  is  broad  and  roomy, 
with  fine  aisles.  A  novel  effect  for  churches  is  pi'odnced  by  the  blue 
and  white  ceiling.  Other  notable  churches  are  those  of  San  Francisco, 
Santo  Domingo,  Santa  Teresa,  and  La  Merced. 

Most  foreigners  give  the  palm  for  handsome  buildings  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City  to  the  Teatro  Colon,  the  national  theater.  The  building  is 


TIIK  BULL  MON'UMENT,  EKEUTKI)  ON  TIIK  I'ASKO  PE  LA  KEFOKMA,  OUATEMALA  UITV,  DURINC  THE  1>U ESI DENCA'  OF 
UEINA  BARRIOS,  AS  PART  OF  THE  SCHEME  OF  ORNAMENTATION  OF  THIS  BOULEVARD,  AVHICH  IS  THE  PRINCIPAL 
THOROUGHFARE  OF  THE  CAPITAL  CITY. 
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modeled  after  the  clinreh  of  the  Madelaine  in  Paris.  It  is  located  in 
the  center  of  beautifully  laid  out  <rrounds  set  with  shrubbery  and 
finely  kept  flower  plats.  Orange  and  oleander  trees  predoniinate. 
'Fhe  interior  of  the  theater  is  elaborately  decorated,  hut  with  very 
"00(1  taste. 

The  University  is  also  a  noteworthy  building.  As  an  institution  of 
learning  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  Latin  America. 

Wat(‘r  is  brought  to  the  city  by  two  aqiK'ducts.  The  supply  is 
abundant  and  the  quality  good. 


m 


I'J'  IS  not  known  to  wliu'h  country  the  bee  is  really  indigenous: 
but  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  in  ancient  times  jiriinitive 
man  kejit  his  l)eehives  and  <rathered  the  honey,  which  he  used 
for  food  and  on  sacred  occasions  broujrht  before  his  <rods  as  an 
otferin^.  The  fame  of  the  honey  {gathered  by  the  bees  on  the  slopes 
of  Ilymettus  was  siin^  by  Vir<;il.  and  even  to-day  this  iiroduct  of 
world-wide  renown  is  served  to  the  tourist  by  the  zealous  (ireek.  In 
both  Ejrypt  and  Mexico  honey  has  been  found  in  earthen  and  metallic 
vessels,  hermetically  sealed,  and  in  an 
excellent  state  of  prestu'vation.  anioii<r 
the  prehistoric  ruins. 

The  tindin<;  of  honey  amon^  the  Az¬ 
tec  ruins  establishes  the  fact  beyond 
all  (piestion  that  bees  were  known  in 
Mexico  loiifr  before  the  days  of  (’oistkz. 
althoiijrh  scientists  have  attempted  to 
disprove  repeatedly  the  theory  that 
bees  of  any  species  were  native  to 
America. 

This  valuable  article  of  commerce 
may  be  described  as  the  sweet  siru])  or 
nectar  derived  from  the  bees  and  other 
insects,  which  jrather  it  from  trees. 

plants,  or  flowers.  It  is  both  ve-e-  nuAwixu. 

table  and  animal  in  oriirin.  and  con-  ..  .. 

^  ^  The  above  tlrawinp,  accorduij;  to  M.  Hu.is- 

tains  about  20  iier  cent  of  water.  7.")  secr  i>f  noiKitwHG,  is  the  work  of  the 

‘  ,  aneient  Mayas,  of  V  iieatan,  and  represents 

lier  cent  of  reducill'r  Slljrars.  such  as  UieirnreKoil.t  anuc,hol(lin;;a|)otofeonili 
r  .  honey. 

dextrose  or  levulose,  twenty-five  one- 

hundredths  ]ier  cent  of  ash,  and  the  balance  of  other  components. 
Honey  is  variable  in  color  and  ((uality.  the  product  of  one  district 
excelling;  that  of  another,  and  is  commercially  classified  as  follows: 
First,  combed,  or  that  which  is  contained  in  the  cells  of  comb:  second, 
extracted,  or  that  which  has  been  separated  from  the  uncrushed  comb 
by  centrifu^ral  force  or  "vavity:  third,  strained,  or  that  which  has 
been  removed  from  the  crushed  comb  by  straining  or  other  means. 
In  color,  the  best  "rade  runs  from  clear,  almost  colorless  to  pale  yel- 
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low.  and  tin*  flavor  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  tree,  plant,  or 
flower  from  which  it  is  gathered.  With  age,  honey  turns  consider- 
ahly  darker  in  color;  but  both  honey  and  comb  will  keep  indefinitely 
without  suffering  decctm posit  ion. 

The  honey  bee  is  usually  found  in  swarms  of  from  5,000  to  75.000. 
and  is  divided  into  three  distinct  classes:  The  (pieen.  or  female;  the 
drone,  or  male:  and  the  worker,  or  neuter.  Each  hive  contains  but 
one  (pieen.  which  propagates  the  species,  freipiently  laying  eggs  at 
the  rate  of  2.000  a  dav.  Epon  the  death  of  the  <pieen  a  voung  neuter 


rdurtfsy  ,if  Iht*  A.  I.  lioul  ('uinpitiiy.  MtMtiiui.  <Mmo.  » 

DKON'E,  (iCEEX,  AND  WOHKKK  HEE. 

Th<'  ilroiic,  while  iiiakiiij;  a  loud  buzzing  noisi',  is  harmless,  as  it  has  no  sting.  It  is  taken  care  of  and  ted 
by  the  worker  Iwes,  and  if  it  l)t>ooines  too  numerous  or  is  in  the  way,  is  ruthlessly  destroyed.  It  is  a 
very  helpless  ins(>ct,  and  has  a  life  of  only  a  few  short  weeks.  The  (jueen  bee  is  feii  ami  cared  for  by  the 
worker.  She  lives  generally  from  two  to  four  years,  if  not  accidentally  destroyed,  and  lays  s<>veral  him- 
dr<>d  thousand  eggs  each  si-ason,  some  of  which  hatch  into  worker  bees  and  others  into  drones.  The 
worker  bee  labors  .so  assiduously  in  caring  for  the  (|ueens,  nursing  the  young  Iwes,  and  gathering  honey 
that  it  wears  itself  out  in  from  six  weeks  to  six  months. 


is  selected  from  the  colony,  its  cell  enliuged,  and  the  food  changed. 
'I'he  neuter  then  becomes  a  (pieen  bee  and  is  mated  with  the  drones, 
who  are  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  workers. 

.Vlthough  the  average  life  of  the  queen  covers  a  period  of  three 
years  of  usefulness,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  annually  restock 
each  colony  with  a  new  queen.  The  systematic  rearing  of  (]ueen  bees 
and  the  improvement  of  the  breed  are  considered  the  most  important 
branches  of  apiculture.  It  is  also  important  in  breeding  queens  that 
the  so-called  ''  hybrids  ”  or  mismated  queens  should  not  be  employed. 


THE  CEIBA  THEE. 


5  The  hives  of  the  wild  t)ee  are  found  in  this  tree  throughout  the  States  of  Veracruz  and  Tatnaiilipas, 

Mexico.  The  Indians  olhain  the  honey  by  smoking  out  the  bees  and  scaling  the  tree  Ity  a  native 
*  rope  device. 
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on  account  of  tlieir  inability  to  produce  j'ouu"  bees  of  desirable  and 
consistent  character.  Selections  have  been  made  from  the  various 
types  of  bees  and  an  attempt  made  to  combine  all  the  ^ood  (jualities 
of  each  species,  but  as  yet  it  is  ipiite  imjiossible  to  find  the  bee  that  is 
stintless  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  largest  producer  of  honej’  and 
wax  and  the  most  prolific  in  breeding.  It  appears  that  each  species 
jiossesses  certain  distinctions  of  race  and  is  created  to  work  out  its 
own  destiny,  holding  at  all  times  the  instincts  and  characteristics 
peculiar  to  its  kind. 

'I'he  drone  bees  live  through  jieriods  of  but  from  three  to  eight 
weeks  and  the  workers  from  six  weeks  to  six  months. 

These  workers  collect  all  the  honey  in  their  mouths,  whence  it  passes 
into  the  crop  or  honey  hag  and  is  then  carried  to  the  hive,  where  it 
is  ejected  into  the  comb.  They  also  construct  the  cells  of  the  coin!) 
from  a  wax  secretion  in  the  honey  and  feed  all  of  the  other  bees. 
The  food  of  the  young  bees  is  called  beebread.  and  consists  of  small 
pellets  ])repared  from  the  pollen  of  flowers.  Honey  is  fed  to  the 
adult  drone  bees. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  amount  of  honey  involved  in  the 
secretion  of  a  pound  of  wax  is  a  much-debated  (piestion  among  stu¬ 
dents  of  bees,  the  various  estimates  ranging  all  the  way  from  2  to  20 
pounds. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  over  300.000  tons  of  hone}’  are 
produced  in  the  world  each  year,  of  which  the  American  Ileimblics 
yield  alxiut  two-thirds.  This  quantity,  put  uji  in  standard  combs  of 
14  ounces  each,  would,  if  the  combs  wei'e, placed  side  by  side  endwise, 
make  a  line  .W.OOO  miles  long,  or  twice  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
at  the  eipiator. 

Previous  to  18.‘)2.  when  the  Kev.  L.  L.  Lanostrotii  invented  a 
practical  movable-frame  beehive,  which  would  permit  inspection  of 
the  combs  at  any  time  without  injury  to  the  bees,  honey  was  gathered 
in  the  most  promiscuous  manner,  and  little  effort  Avas  made  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  bee.  The  demand  for  honey  has  hecome  so  great,  however, 
that  the  conservation  of  the  bee  has  become  a  question  of  vital  inqior- 
tance  to  all  nations,  and  especially  to  the  American  liepuhlics.  where 
the  subject  is  attracting  considerable  attention.  The  Bureau  of 
Entomology  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  annu¬ 
ally  sets  aside  about  $10,000  for  the  study  of  apiculture,  and  employs 
five  or  six  trained  experts  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  study 
of  bees,  one  of  their  number  being  a  bacteriologist  who  investigates 
bee  diseases.  !Many  state  and  agricultural  colleges  also  give  more  or 
less  attention  to  the  subject. 

According  to  Latreille.  the  European  species  of  bees  predominate 
in  America;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  stingless  variety  of  bee  is  a 
natii'e  of  South  and  Central  America  and  ^fexico.  where  honey  has 
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DANDELIONS  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 


These  fields  yield  both  honey  and  pollen,  not  only  at  the  tinieof  year  when  they  serve  the  best  purpose  - 
preceding  fruit  bloom,  when  they  act  as  a  stimulator  of  brood  rearing— Cut  aiso  iater  in  tiie  year, 
when  the  main  Mowers  on  wliich'the  bees  depend  have  ceased  to  bloom. 


When  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plynionth  in  1G’20  honey  was  not  to 
he  found  in  that  part  of  the  eoiintry,  and  bees  were  consequently  im¬ 
ported  from  England  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  time, 
but  the  first  SA'stematic  keeping  of  bees  in  the  United  States  was 
probably  established  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts. 
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In  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ajrricnlture 
it  is  stated  that  the  importance  of  the  industry  was  of  municipal  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  extent  of  holdinj;  out  to  one  John  Kales,  avIio  was  then 
liviiifr  in  what  is  now  Ilin<rham,  Massachusetts,  an  inducement  to  come 
to  Xewliurv  for  the  purpose  of  teachinjr  the  settlers  how  to  make  hives 
and  to  care  ftir  hees.  In  Aujrnst.  1644.  Kales  came  "  to  one  John 
Davis,  a  renter  of  a  farm,  with  ye  expectation  of  his  doin<r  service 
which  the  Towne  was  not  acquainted  with.”  Apparently,  however. 
John  Kales  was  not.  financially  or  otherwise,  a  success.  lie  was 
later  arrested  and  put  in  jail  at  Ipswich,  accordinjr  to  the  record,  and 
on  May  14.  1645 — 

It  is  conceived  John  I0ai.es  should  be  idactnl  in  some  convenient  iilnce  wliere 
he  may  be  implied  in  his  trade  of  beeliive  making;,  etc.;  and  ye  Towne  of 
NT'wbnry  to  make  up  what  his  work  wanteth  of  defrayiiif;  ye  charge  of  his 
livelylioode. 

Since  this  time,  however,  steady  advances  have  been  imule  in  the 
estahlishment  of  systematic  bee  culture  in  the  United  States.  Bees 
have  been  imjtorted  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  industry 
has  reached  such  an  extent  that  the  annual  average  yield  of  honey 
now  amounts  to  about  $20,000,000  and  beeswax  about  $2,000,000. 

The  United  States  imports  annually  about  2.500,000  pounds  of 
honey  and  about  750.000  pounds  of  beeswax,  about  05  per  cent  of 
which  comes  from  Cuba.  Mexico.  Haiti.  Salvatlor.  Dominican  Bepuh- 
lic,  and  Venezuela;  and  all  of  this  regardless  of  the  fact  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census  about  700,000  bee  keepers,  or  1  in  every  120  of  the 
entire  population,  are  engaged  in  the  industry  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  passage  of  various  j)ure-food  laws  and  the  estahlishment  of  a 
rigid  inspection  by  many  of  the  importing  countries  have  made  the 
marketing  of  adidterated  honey  almost  an  impossibility.  No  sub¬ 
stitute  for  luuiev.  or  artificial  means  of  jireparation.  have  as  yet  been 
found,  and  for  many  years  the  pure  product  has  been  adulterated 
with  commercial  glucose,  cane  sugar,  or  invert  sugar  sometimes  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  85  jier  cent.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  bee  keepers 
that  the  feeding  of  hees  with  saccharine  substances,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  production  of  honey,  should  he  considered  as  jial- 
pahle  adulteration;  and  that  the  artificial  coloring  of  the  ])roduct  by 
electrical  means  should  he  so  stated  when  it  is  placed  on  the  market. 

The  sage  honey  from  California  is  pronounced  by  experts  as  an 
exanqile  of  the  purest,  best  flavored,  and  most  consistent  grade  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States. 

What  is  known  as  the  Holy  I^and  bee  was  first  lirought  to  the 
United  States  from  Palestine,  by  a  Mr.  Howard,  in  1884;  since  which 
time  the  species  can  he  found  in  many  parts  of  America  and  is 
regarded  by  apiculturists  as  one  of  the  best  honey  producers.  About 


THE  AGAVE  OU  CENTUKY  I’LANT  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 

The  agave  or  inaguey  plant,  also  called  the  American  aloe,  of  which  there  are  more  than  l.V)  species 
in  the  southwestern  portions  of  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico,  is  the  most  liberal  yielder  of 
nectar  of  .\merican  honev  plants.  The  juice  exudes  so  lilierally  from  the  flowers  that  it  may  be 
collected  even  without  the  aid  of  l)ees.  Thriving  on  the  arid  or  semiarid  lands  of  these  sections, 
it  is  most  valualile  to  lieekeepers.  .\lthough  commonly  supposed  to  take  a  hundred  years  to  reach 
maturity,  in  reality  it  attains  full  growth  in  about  ten  years. 
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such  fury  that  the  entire  party  had  to  seek  shelter.  A  coinproinise 
was  iniiuediately  etfected  with  the  orijriual  owner. 

Honey  is  used  in  the  far  eastern  countries  in  the  manufacture  of 
hydroinel.  a  popular  and  most  intoxicating  beverage,  having  an 
agreeable  flavor  closely  resembling  cider.  Alcohol  has  also  been  dis¬ 
tilled  from  honey,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Many  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  candy  in  the  United  States 
complain  that  they  have  great  difficulty  in  purchasing  sufficient  honey 
to  meet  their  requirements  owing  to  the  recent  and  enormous  demand 
of  German  manufacturers  who  secure  about  60  per  cent  of  all  the 


the  time  of  the  exportation  of  bees  from  Palestine,  famous  in  ancient 
times  for  its  honey,  the  Turkish  Government  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  industry  and  imposed  an  exoiTitant  tax  upon  the  apiaries.  In 
1S8!)  an  interesting  judgment  was  rendered  against  one  of  the  bee 
keepers  who  was  unable  to  pay  his  taxes.  The  Government  sold  his 
apiaries  at  puldic  auction,  in  Jerusalem.  l)ut  the  dilliculty  arose  in  the 
attemjit  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  j)urchaser.  which,  under  the  terms 
of  the  sale,  the  officials  were  bound  to  do.  The  j)urchas('r.  the  officials, 
and  a  numl)er  of  camel  drivers  went  to  the  apiary  and  attenq)te<l  to 
remove  the  hives,  but  the  hees  swarmed  around  and  stung  them  with 


AX  AI'IAUY  WITH  HIVES  RAISED  TO  PHEVEXT  ATTACKS  1  ROM  AXTS. 


In  till'  southern  part  of  the  ITiited  States,  and  in  tropical  America  in  Keneral,  the  ant  is  the  greatest  foe 
of  the  l)ee.  Constant  viftilance  is  mH-essary  to  prevent  tiitmi  from  attiK'kinc  and  destroyinc  the  bees 
and  takini:  possession  of  their  hives.  \  arious  metho<ls  ari'  taken  to  destroy  them,  ljut  the  easiest 
preventive  meivsnre  is  to  in.sert  the  supports  on  which  the  hives  rest  in  cups  lillc'd  with  coal  tar,  creo¬ 
sote,  or  crude  iH-troleum,  as  the  ants  will  not  attempt  to  cross  .such  material. 
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product  that  is  exported  from  the  American  Republics.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  over  half  of  the  world’s  production  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  candy  and  medicinal  i^reparations,  and  new  uses  are 
being  found  for  honey  and  beeswax  almost  daily. 

In  the  manufacture  of  biscuits  and  fancy  cakes  in  the  United 
States.  Germany,  and  England,  honey  is  extensively  employed,  both 
on  account  of  its  usefulness  as  a  base  in  sweetening  and  its  remarka¬ 
ble  immunity  from  organic  change.  This  answers  the  (juestion 
which  has  been  a  matter  of  great  speculation  by  those  unacquainted 
with  the  inside  secrets  of  the  baking  industry,  as  to  how  the  numer- 


AX  AI'IAHV  ox  A  COFFEE  I’LANTATIOX. 

The  coffee  iilants  afford  a  partial  shade  from  the  tropical  sun  and  while  tlu‘  flowering  season  is  short, 
the  nectar  j)roduces  a  fine,  clear  grade  of  honey.  The  plants  are  grown  in  some  parts  of  Florida  espe¬ 
cially  for  producing  honey. 

ous  varieties  of  sweet  crackers  and  cakes  “  kept  on  hand  ”  through 
long  periods  of  time  remained  apparently  fresh,  in  the  little  village 
stores  scattered  throughout  the  country  districts.  The  art  of  making 
fancy  crackers  that  would  “  keep  indefinitely  ”  has  for  many  years 
been  considered  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  baking  industry,  attrib¬ 
uted  by  the  natives  of  Latin  America  to  “  Yankee  cleverness.” 

Not  many  industries  ofiFer  as  many  attractions  as  apiculture.  It 
may  be  taken  up  by  agriculturists  as  a  specialty  or  as  a  side  line.  A 
small  capital  only  is  required  to  start  the  enterprise,  and  returns  are 
measured  and  certain  if  ordinary  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
21149— Ball.  2—10 - 0 
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location  of  the  apiaries  and  consistent  manajj^einent  of  the  bees  main¬ 
tained.  Furthermore,  a  <rood  market  is  always  afforded  for  the 
product,  which  is  neither  perishable  nor  subject  to  a  marked  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  value. 

Practically  all  of  the  wild  honey  is  shipped  in  barrels  and  is  either 
extracted  or  strained,  the  handling  of  beeswax  being  usually  treated 
as  a  separate  industry  and  one  which  has  been  followed  extensively 
by  the  natives  of  Latin  America  for  many  years.  When  the  wax  has 
been  refined  and  bleached,  it  is  used  in  many  of  the  arts  and  trades, 
and  has  become  an  article  of  great  commercial  value  the  world  over. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  preservation  of  tissues,  preventing 
mold  and  mildew,  and  in  embalming  and  encaustic  painting.  It  is 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wax  candles  and  tapers, 
varnishes,  paints,  polish  for  pianos,  furniture,  carriages,  floorings, 
vnrious  kinds  of  glazed  and  ornamental  wall  papers,  and  artificial 
flowers.  Electrotypers  adapt  it  to  the  forming  of  molds,  and  in 
the  machinery  trade  it  is  nsed  as  a  j)revenlive  against  rust.  Laundries 
are  great  consumers  of  wax.  which  is  used  as  a  polish  in  the  finishing 
of  starched  articles.  Combined  with  tallow  it  is  used  as  a  coating 
for  canvas  awnings,  tents,  sails,  and  cordage  to  prevent  cracking  or 
splitting  and  mildew.  Electrical  supply  houses  use  it  in  winding 
the  wire,  and  it  serves  the  druggists  as  a  basis  for  salves,  as  well  as 
for  use  in  making  plasters,  certain  kinds  of  ointments,  and  in  some 
medicines.  The  Hepburn  Pure  Food  Law  will  cause  it  to  supersede 
paraflin  or  ceresin  in  this  respect,  as  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
candv.  Beeswax  is  used  by  dentists  in  taking  impressions,  and  also 
by  patternmakers.  As  candles  made  from  beeswax  emit  a  permeating 
perfume  and  the  deposit  left  after  burning  does  not  injure  fabrics 
or  pictures,  their  use  in  churches  is  much  favored. 

In  the  Argentine  Kepuldic  honey  is  in  such  great  demand  that  it 
is  necessary  to  import  over  100.000  jiotinds  annually,  most  of  which 
comes  from  Chile,  although  about  10.000  pounds  of  strained  honey 
are  annually  exported  to  (lermany  and  France,  where  it  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  crackers. 

An  effort  is  now  b(*ing  made  by  the  Government  to  introduce 
modern  methods  of  bee  keeping  and  encourage  the  farmers  to  engage 
in  the  industry  as  a  side  line. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Brazilian  Government  is  now 
making  a  special  effort  to  develop  the  industry  of  apiculture  and 
increase  the  output  of  honey  and  beeswax.  In  order  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  demand,  modern  facilities  are  being  rapidly  afforded  which 
will  permit  the  transportation  of  the  product  to  convenient  shipping 
points  and  encourage  both  the  home  and  foreign  trade. 

Many  varieties  of  bees  are  found  in  Brazil,  and  for  some  time  the 
natives  have  gathered  the  honey,  which,  on  account  of  its  fine  quality. 
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has  been  used  almost  exclusively  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  Tapur- 
riba  tree,  in  blossom  time,  is  the  source  of  a  most  abundant  supply  of 
wild  honey;  but  the  product  has  not  been  exported  to  any  great 
extent,  as  a  ready  sale  has  always  been  found  in  the  local  markets. 

The  stingless  bee  which  is  common  to  all  of  the  Latin-American 
countries  is  found  in  great  numbers  throughout  Brazil  and  numerous 
other  varieties  have  been  imported  from  Europe,  notabl3’  the  Italian, 
which  was  introduced  in  1904,  when  the  Government  began  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  apicultui’e.  At  Campos,  where  modern  methods 
of  bee  keeping  have  been  practiced,  an  excellent  quality  of  comb 
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INSPECTING  THE  COMB— SHOWING  PROCESS  BY  WHICH  THE  MOVABLE  FRAME  IS 

OPERATED. 

The  frames  must  be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  crush  or  bruise  the  bees,  as  otherwise  they  will  be  so 
excited  as  to  sting  with  fury.  Tlie  e.x[M'rt  bee  keeper  will  brusli  or  knock  the  bees  from  the  comb  and 
very  seldom  get  stung. 

honev  is  produced,  although  the  hives,  numbering  over  300.  are  most 
jirimitive  in  character,  consisting  simplj’  of  ordinary  wooden  boxes. 
'I'he  industry  is  also  conducted  in  many  parts  of  Siio  Paulo,  where  the 
planters  of  vanilla  are  encouraged  by'  the  Government  to  keep  bees 
in  order  that  the  female  flowers  may  be  artificially  fertilized.  In 
Minas  Geraes,  Parana,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  the 
most  modern  and  systematic  methods  of  apiculture  are  practiced  and 
the  product  strained  and  sold  in  the  local  markets,  usually  in  pint 
bottles.  The  wax  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  for  the 
church. 

Although  the  production  of  honey  is  enormous,  but  60,000  pounds 
are  exported  annually,  most  of  which  goes  to  Germany'. 


HONEY. 
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The  rare  honey-gatheriiif!:  wasp  is  found  in  southern  Brazil  and  in 
parts  of  TTu"uay  and  Paraguay,  where  it  is  indigenous;  and  it  is 
reported  tliat  it  produces  an  excellent  grade  of  honey,  which  differs 
from  that  produced  by  the  bee  only  in  being  wholly  and  completely 
soluble  in  alcoliol.  leaving  no  residue,  Avhereas  bee  honey,  when  sub- 


(Coul'tosy  of  the  I.  Boot  (‘ompaiiy,  Motlititi,  Ohio.  > 

A  SWAUM  OF  HKKS  AliOUT  TO  liE  HIVED. 

It  is  not  known  just  what  causos  liees  to  swarm  in  some  cases,  but  two  of  the  reasons  are  the  inability  of 
the  hive  to  contain  the  large  amount  of  honey  tlie  Ijees  have  produced,  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  insects  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  hive.  Swanning  can  be  prevented  in  most  cases  by  keeping 
the  wings  of  the  queen  bee  clipped  or  by  catching  her  just  before  she  leaves  in  company  with  the  swarm 
ami  putting  her  in  a  cage,  as  the  bees  will  not  go  any  great  distance  witliout  their  queen.  One  or  more 
e.vtra  hives  are  generally  kept  on  hand  by  bee  keej)ers  to  use  in  such  an  emergency. 


jected  to  the  same  chemical  process,  deposits  a  crystallized  saccharine 
matter.  These  wasps  produce  no  wax,  however,  the  honey  being  at 
all  times  inclosed  in  cells  of  clay  or  mud. 

In  Chile,  bees  were  first  introduced  from  Italy  by  Mr.  Patricio 
Larrain  Gandariixas,  about  forty-five  years  ago,  since  which  time 
rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  advancement  of  apiculture. 
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There  are  now  nearly  100.000  apiaries  in  actual  operation  through¬ 
out  the  Republic,  the  majority  of  which  are  located  in  the  Provinces 
of  Aconcagua  and  Coquinibo.  where  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and 
richness  of  the  flora  are  pecidiarly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
Italian  bee.  In  no  other  2Rirt  of  Latin  America  has  the  bee  worked 
more  industriously,  and  it  is  estimated  that  each  hive  will  average  an 
annual  yield  of  50  potinds  of  honey,  and  frequently  as  much  as 
80  pounds  have  been  found  in  a  single  hive.  A  system  of  farming 
on  shares  has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  the  apiculturists,  with 
most  satisfactory  results. 

Over  1.000,000  pounds  of  purified  wax  and  5.000.000  pounds  of 
honey  ai’e  exported  annually  from  Chile,  of  which  (Termany  purchases 
about  (»0  per  cent,  Great  liritain  15  per  cent,  France  15  per  cent,  and 
Belgium  and  the  Argentine  Republic  10  per  cent,  the  product  being 
pronounced  fine  in  quality  and  bringing  toj}  prices  at  all  limes  in  the 
markets. 

European  bees  were  introduced  into  Cuba  by  emigrants,  who 
transported  them  from  Florida  in  17(t:5.  and  in  1T7T  the  industry  had 
developed  to  such  enormous  proportions  that  715.000  j)ounds  of  bees¬ 
wax.  equal  in  quality  to  the  famous  Venetian,  were  exported  from 
Havana,  and.  in  180:>.  1.000  tons  of  beeswax  were  exported. 

While  the  keeping  of  bees,  as  practiced  in  many  of  the  inland 
country  districts,  is  of  a  most  ^irimitive  character,  the  honey  being 
taken  from  the  hives  without  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  bees, 
there  is  a  decided  advance  in  the  systematic  ai^plication  of  apiculture. 

Italian  bees  have  been  introduced  with  great  success  and  seem  to 
thrive  in  the  cane  fields,  producing  a  jiarticularly  fine  grade  of  honey 
and  wax. 

About  3.50.000  galhuis  of  honey  and  ‘2.000.000  pounds  of  wax  are 
{produced  each  year  in  Cuba. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  honey  goes  to  Germany.  25  piu'  cent  to 
France.  15  per  cent  to  the  United  States,  and  10  j)er  cent  to  various 
European  countries.  Of  the  beeswax.  Germany  secures  about  50  jier 
cent,  the  United  States  25  per  cent.  France  20  per  cent,  and  other 
European  countries  5  ])er  cent. 

Wild  honey  is  found  in  abundance  throughout  Mexico,  and  es- 
2)ecially  in  the  forests  of  the  Algarroba  tree,  whose  flowers  through 
a  long  blooming  season  are  always  a  favored  source  of  supi)ly  to  tbe 
bee.  The  industry  of  gathering  the  honey,  in  the  old  days,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  chiefly  for  the  of  obtaining  the  beeswax,  which 

formed  a  valuable  material  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  consumed 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church. 

Hives  were  found  among  the  rocks  and  sus2ionded  from  trees,  and 
the  natives,  in  gathering  the  honey,  smoked  out  the  l)ees  with  little 
regard  as  to  what  became  of  them  eventually.  Over  the  door  frames 
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of  many  of  the  old  residences  can  still  be  found  elaborate  and  highly 
decorated  l)eehives,  constructed  of  pottery  and  carved  woods;  and 
in  many  parts  of  Mexico  the  bees  are  kno\vn  by  the  endearing 
term  of  “  angelitos  ”  or  “  little  angels.”  These  bees  are  of  the 
stingless  variety  and  highly  regarded  by  the  natives,  who  look  upon 
them  as  household  pets.  Children  are  found  in  the  patios  and 
gardens  with  candy  in  their  hands,  which  they  playfully  share 
with  the  bees,  and  it  has  often  been  remarked  by  tourists  how  fear¬ 
lessly  and  gently  the  api^ai’ently  ferocious  little  insects  are  brushed 
aside  if  they  become  too  greedy  or  annoying. 


A  TYI'lCAl.  ALCiAUHOHA  FOUEST. 

Wild  honey  is  found  in  almndance  in  the  algarrol)a  or  niesquite  forests  throughout  the  southwestern 
s«>ctions  of  the  Unit*>d  States  and  in  Mexico.  Ordinariiy  a  shrub,  when  located  where  it  receives 
plenty  of  water  it  hwonics  a  tree,  of  sometimes  a  height  of  (iO  feet  and  of  considerable  thickness.  It 
flowers  plentifully  for  about  ten  weeks.  There  is  also  a  gum  which  oozes  from  the  trunk  and  which 
is  use(i  in  ttie  manufacture  of  confectionery  and  in  iauniiries.  The  tree  is  found  as  far  south  as  the 
.Argentine  Kepublic  and  Chile,  and  also  in' the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

In  1800,  however,  the  Mexican  Government  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  subject  of  apiculture,  and  has  since  established  experimental 
apiaries  and  encouraged  the  systematic  keeping  of  bees. 

The  product  from  the  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Veracruz,  and  San 
Luis  Potosi  has  especially  been  in  great  demand  on  account  of  its 
excellent  flavor.  IMost  of  this  honej^  is  gathered  during  two  seasons 
of  the  year,  from  May  1  to  July  31  and  from  September  1  to 
November  30.  In  these  districts  the  same  primitive  methods  are 
employed  to-day  as  of  two  centuries  ago,  the  operation  consisting 
in  simply  placing  boxes  or  receptacles  of  almost  any  description  in 
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the  trees.  Cane  snjrar  is  sprinkled  about  and  the  wild  bees  are 
readily  attracted.  When  the  comb  has  assumed  a  reasonable  pro¬ 
portion,  the  bees  are  smoked  away  and  the  honey  squeezed  out  and 
placed  in  2-gallon  cans  and  carried  to  Tampico,  where  a  good 
market  is  maintained  for  both  the  honey  and  wax.  although  not  a 
great  proportion  of  the  wax  is  exported. 


^Courtf>>  of  tlif  A.  1.  Koot  C'oiii|>iiii>  .  <  >liio. ) 

AX  APIAUV  Xl'.AK  A1!K.QIT1‘A,  PKUC. 

This  ajiiary  is  locat<‘d  in  the  hoarf  of  the  alfalfa  country,  and  ((tiiic  near  the  famous  Harvard  Observatory. 
The  bees  are  of  the  stintless  variety,  and  thrive  on  Peruvian  alfalfa. 

Mexico  exports  annually  about  $90,000  in  strained  honey,  most  of 
which  is  shipped  to  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  England;  and 
imports  about  $50,000  in  comb  honey,  most  of  which  comes  from  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Germany,  and  a  small  amount  even  from 
China. 
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Ovor  ^.^.OOO  pounds  of  wild  honey  are  annually  exported  from  the 
port  of  Tampico,  and  the  industry  has  become  one  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  that  district. 

An  interesting  honey-collecting  ant  is  also  found  in  Mexico,  which 
lives  in  underground  chambers  and  gathers  honey  from  the  numerous 
wild  flowers  and  ]flants.  A  certain  number  of  these  ants  remain  at 
home  and  are  used  as  living  storehouses.  They  are  fed  honey  by  the 
workers  until  they  swell  to  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  during  the 
seasons  when  honey  is  not  obtainable  they  regurgitate  their  sujiplies, 
drop  by  drop,  as  food  for  the  colony. 

Wild  honey  is  found  in  great  (juantities  in  the  woods  near  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  Nicaragua,  but  is  not  exported  to  foreign  markets 
owing  to  a  strong  local  demand  throughout  the  inland  towns  and 
villages,  where  it  is  always  readily  pui’chased  and  consumed  by  the 
native  population.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  honey  in  Nicaragua 
that  considerable  supplies  have  to  be  imported  from  other  Central 
-Vmerican  countries  and  Mexico.  Strained  honey  has  become  almost 
a  ^-tajile  article  in  the  markets  at  Greytowti.  Ifluefields,  and  Managua. 

In  Paraguay  honey  has  been  gathered  by  the  natives  more  for  the 
purj)ose  of  extracting  the  wax.  which  is  used  extensively  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  candles,  than  for  the  strained  honey  itself.  By  a  process 
of  fermentation  an  intoxicating  beverage  is  made  from  the  honey  and 
a  popular  demand  for  the  product  has  been  created  throughout  the 
Kepublic. 

The  Indians  of  Peru  gather  wild  honey  and  find  a  ready  sale  in  the 
local  markets,  where  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  both  strained 
and  comb  honey. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  attempting  to  encourage  the 
systematic  culture  of  bees  and  increase  the  annual  production  of 
honey  and  wax. 

There  are  about  10,000  pounds  of  honey  imported  by  Peru  each 
year  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Hongkong.  An 
import  duty  of  40  per  cent  is  charged  in  order  to  encourge  home 
production. 

The  stingless  bee  is  highly  domesticated  by  the  Peruvian  farmers, 
and  thrives  on  the  alfalfa  which  grows  in  great  abundance,  both  on 
account  of  the  high  elevation  of  the  country  and  a  climate  that  is 
semiarid  in  character.  Peruvian  alfalfa  was  the  first  introduced 
into  California,  and  is  now  extensively  grown  throughout  the  State, 
being  pronounced  superior  to  any  variety  yet  discovered. 

The  black  ant  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  nearly  all  of  the  American 
bees,  and  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  the  little  sentinels  of 
the  beehives  are  enabled  to  protect  their  colonies  and  production 
from  the  jiersistent  attacks  of  these  ferocious  little  warriors.  In 
many  districts  the  beehives  are  raised  from  the  ground  and  set  in  in¬ 
closures  of  water  to  prevent  attacks  from  ants  and  other  insects. 


THK  National  Museum  of  Mexico  inaj'  be  said  to  have  just 
emerged  from  its  infancy,  as  it  is  oidy  within  the  last  decade 
that  any  real  attention  has  been  given  to  it.  It  has  a  won¬ 
derfully  wide  scope,  and  a  most  brilliant  future,  as  the 
l{ej)ublic  is  probably  the  richest  field  in  the  world  to-day  for  the 
arclueologist.  Many  buried  cities  are  being  discovered,  and  traces 
of  prehistoric  civilization  in  America  are  constantly  throwing 
an  illuminating  ray  upon  the  many  vexing  problems  which  have 
for  years  been  the  despair  of  the  historian.  In  fact,  Mexico  may  to¬ 
day  very  properly  claim  the  title  of  “  The  Egypt  of  America.”  Why, 
indeed,  should  the  arclueologist  go  to  Egypt,  when  Mexico  offers  to 
him  such  rich  and  inexhaustible  fields  as  Mitla,  Monte  Alban,  Palen- 
que,  San  Juan  de  Teotihuacan,  the  ruins  of  Uxmal,  and  of  Chi  Chen 
Itza  in  Yucatan,  and  many  others  which  are  just  being  unearthed? 
The  museum  located  at  the  National  Capital  is  generally  the  first 
.  place  sought  out  by  the  thousands  of  tourists  who  pour  into  the 

I  country  each  year.  And  it  is  well  worth  a  visit,  for  it  offers  certain 

things  which  no  other  museum  in  the  world  could  offer  to  the  eyes 
of  the  curious. 

“  By  George  Vest  Guyer. 
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RELICS  OF  THE  AZTEC  CIVILIZATION'  NOW  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MUSECM  AT 
.MEXICO  CITY. 

It  is  mui’Ii  to  lie  roRrettPiI  that  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  destroyed  most  of  the  picture  writings  ami 
marvelous  carvings  wliieli  would  Iiave  served  to  give  us  a  more  complete  Iiistory  of  tlie  Toitees, 
the  Cliichimees,  the  Naliuals,  and  ttie  .\ztees,  or  .\eoIhuans,  wlio  formerly  oeeupleii  tiie  country. 
Had  more  of  these  tieen  preserved,  we  miglit  Iiave  Iieen  alile  to  leam  soinething  of  tiie  metliods 
by  wliieh  tlieir  astronomers  determined  tiie  apparent  motion  of  tiie  sun  and  tiie  length  of  tiie  solar 
year;  how  tlieir  artisans  worked  and  polishe.l  crystal  and  otlier  stones:  Iiow  they  east  figures  of 
gold  and  silver  in  one  piece;  Iiow  filigree  ornaments  were  made  without  soldering;  liow  tiiey 
applied  to  pottery  tiie  even  amt  transparent  glazes,  with  colors  tliat,  after  remaining  for  centuries 
underground,  still  are  fresh  and  brilliant:  and  wove  extremely  delicate  tissues  of  cotton  mixed  with 
silky  feathers  and  rahbit’s  fur.  These,  as  well  as  other  arts  of  a  vanished  civilization,  are  now 
little  more  than  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

manuscripts  which  a  cavalier  of  Milan,  Italy,  Don  I,orexzo  de  Koturini  y  Den.v- 
Duci,  Senor  de  LA  ToRE  Y  IIo.Mo,  liatl  booii  tible  to  collect,  at  tlH*  cost  of  unlieanl- 
of  sacritices,  and  tvhicli  were  confiscated  in  the  most  unjust  manner  by  tiie 
vice-regal  government  in  1743.  These  anthpiities  were  first  kept  in  tlie  otlice 
of  the  viceroy’s  secretary,  and  aftertvards  in  tlie  libr.iry  of  the  Itoyal  and  Pon¬ 
tifical  University  of  Mexico,  where  they  tvere  taken  liy  order  of  Ills  Excellency 
Antonio  Maria  de  Uucareli  y  Ursua,  viceroy  of  New  Spain.  In  one  and 
another  place  they  tvere  greatly  damaged  by  neglect,  humidity,  rats,  and  thefts. 

Upon  the  consunmifition  of  Mexico’s  independence  the  National  Government 
not  only  directed  that  the  existing  antupiities  be  keitt  at  the  same  university, 

“Anales  del  Mnseo  Nacional.  Tomo  I.  niiinero  1.  Maiiu  ile  1009.  Pages 

v-viir. 
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The  best  brief  sketch  of  its  history  is  given  by  its  director,  Lie. 
(lENARo  Garcia,  himself  a  notable  historian  and  archaeologist,  in 
the  introduction  to  Volume  1,  No.  1,  of  the  “  “Annals  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Archaology,  History  and  Ethnology,"  a  most  creditable 
publication  Avhich  is  i.ssued  monthly  by  the  institution,  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Lie.  Garcia.  In  speaking  of  the  foundation 
of  the  museum  which  he  has  brought  up  to  such  a  creditable  standard. 
Lie.  Garcia  says: 

Under  the  Spanish  domination  there  existeil  only  a  small  collection  of  antiq- 
nities  in  Mexico,  consisting,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  codexes  ami  native 
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INTERIOR  VIEWS  IN  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  MEXICO. 

1.  The  western  part  of  the  grand  Hall  of  Monoliths.  2.  Hall  containing  archaeological  objects  of 
Zapotecan  civilization.  3.  West  wing  of  Reading  Room. 
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but  assipied,  in  addition,  the  sum  of  $1,892,  1  real,  and  1  “  grano,'’  for  tlie 
salaries  of  a  direetiiifr  professed-  of  botany,  a  ptrdener.  and  tlie  expenses  of 
the  pirden. 

Win'll  tills  appropriation  was  made  tlie  Covernnient  did  not  as  yet  have  in 
mind  tlie  establishment  of  a  national  museum  wliieb,  accordiiif;  to  (ien.  Lucas 
.Vi.AMAX,  tin'll  Secretary  of  State  and  Foreifrn  llelations,  in  a  mennd-ial  pre¬ 
sented  to  Uonjiress  on  January  11,  1825,  was  to  be  a  matter  for  the  future.  Xot- 
witlistandiiiK  all  this,  Don  .Seiiastian  Camacho,  successor  to  Ceueral  Aeaman, 
announced  to  Conjiress  during  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  that  tlie 
Xational  Museum  had  been  estahlisln'd.  “  under  the  most  happy  ausiiices,  with 
a  kt't'per,  intrusted  with  its  arran^ienn'iit,  safety,  and  development,”  and  with 
many  jirojei.-ts  for  “  s<-ientilic  trips,  discoveries,  excavations,  and  other  opera¬ 
tions”  which  were  never  made.  The  museum,  therefore,  had  no  other  end 
than  that  of  the  conservation  of  a  few  antiquities,  unclassifii'd.  and  in  generally 
had  shape. 


I  I'hoti.  liy  C.  It.  Wiiitf.  Mfxico  Cit.v.t 

STONE  IMAGE  OF  TIGER  FOUND  IN  CORDOBANES  STREET,  MEXICO  CITY,  AND 
NOW  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 


The  museum  proper  had  its  birth  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  Xovember  21. 
which  ordered  its  formal  creation  and  its  division  into  thrtie  branches — 
antiipiities,  jiroducts  of  natural  history  and  industry,  and  botanical  Rardeu. 
The  dt*cree  ordered  that  it  should  bo  under  the  direction  of  seven  persons, 
none  of  whom  should  rc'ceive  any  salary,  and  that  its  schedule  of  employees 


and  expenses  should  be  as  follows,  annually: 

.V  keeper,  secretary  of  the  directive  hoard _ $1, 200 

A  professor  in  natural  history _  1,200 

A  designer  and  conclei-Re _  GOO 

A  Rardener _  GOO 

For  the  purchase  of  objects,  cost  of  coiist'rvation,  and  imiirovements _  3,000 

For  desk  expenses  and  servants’  hire _  SOO 

Elinor  exiienses,  peon  hire,  and  Rardener  at  ChapulteinH- _  1,000 

Total _  8,400 


A  STONE  IMAGE  OF  XOCllllTELI,  THE  GODDESS  OF  FLOWERS  OF  THE  AZTECS, 
NOW  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  AUCILEOLOGY,  HISTORY,  AND  ETH¬ 
NOLOGY  OF  MEXICO. 


COLOSSAL  HEAD  OF  SKKPKNT. 

This  rppri'seiits  tlie  liead  of  a  snake,  with  feather  ornaments  on  tlie  l)afk.  The  inontli  is  open  and 
enormous  fanes  protriKle  from  it.  Tiie  stone  was  foiimi  lieneatli  the  l)ase  of  one  of  tlie  columns  of 
tlie  old  eatheilral,  which  was  razed  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  presumed  to  have 
formeii  jiart  of  a  series  of  similar  ornaments  of  a  wall  inclosing  the  worship  mounds  of  aboriginal 
Mexico.  Its  length  is  <12  inches,  width  across  the  fangs  oO  inches,  and  height  44  inches. 

that  it  should  be  removed  to  the  department  In  the  National  Palace  which  it 
actually  occupies  to-day,  the  same  having  been  used  before  as  the  Casa  de 
Monedii ;  that  it  should  have  a  library,  to  be  formed  from  books  owned  by 
tlie  university  and  by  the  convents  which  had  just  been  abolished,  tind  that 
the  Government  would  provide  the  expenses  of  installation,  conservation,  and 
development. 

After  the  constitutiontil  government  triumphed  over  Maximilian,  it  ttppro- 
priated,  in  the  budget  for  1867-lSGS,  the  sum  of  $12,000  for  the  museum ;  half 
of  which  was  for  exitenses  and  the  other  half  for  the  salaries  of  a  director,  two 
jirofessors  of  natural  history,  a  preparador,  a  clerk,  an  errand  boy,  and  a 
porter.  Unfortunately  the  poverty  of  the  public  treasury  at  that  time  pre¬ 
vented  the  Government  for  many  years  from  increasing  the  appropriations  for 
the  museum,  wliich  only  reached  $12,160  during  the  fiscal  year  1876-1877,  for 
which  reason  it  liad  little  opportunity  to  make  any  progress. 


The  chief  executive  of  the  Itepublic  procet'ded  at  once  to  the  organization  of 
the  museum  iu  accordance  with  the  foregoing  decree,  and  appointed  as  members 
of  the  Directive  Hoard  Messrs.  I’abi.e  de  la  Leave,  Isiduo  Icxacio  Icaza,  Miguel 
P.usTAMAXiE.  Jose  Makiano  Sanchez  Moka,  Ignacio  Cuhas,  Dr.  Kafael  Ola- 
GUiBKL,  and  Ignacio  Mora.  Although  the  president  was  emiiowered  to  move  the 
museum,  from  May  20,  1831,  to  the  building  formerly  occupied  liy  the  now  ex¬ 
tinct  Inquisition,  the  date  of  removal  was  Indefinitely  postponed  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  continued  its  existence  at  the  university  without  lieing  able  to  make 
the  slightest  development.  For  many  years  afterwards  It  was  grossly  neg¬ 
lected. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  a  dwree  was  issued,  December 
4,  LS65,  declaring  that  the  Public  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Arcineology,  and 
History  was  hencefortii  under  his  immedi.-ite  iirotectioii.  .and  orders  were  given 
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COATLICUE,  THE  MOTHER  OF  HUITZILOPOCIITLI,  THE  WAR  GOD  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  MEXICANS. 

Acooniliig  to  the  inscription  it  l)ears,  tliis  idol  was  discovered  on  August  15,  1790,  in  leveling  the 
ground  of  the  main  square  in  Mexico  City.  It  must  have  been  ioi-ated  in  the  Temple  of  Atlauh- 
lico,  which  was  erected  in  tlio  year  1491  of  the  Christian  Era,  as  this  date  is  engraved  on  the 
monolith.  At  the  ba.se  of  the  monument  is  seen,  in  bas-relief,  the  image  of  the  god  Macuilxochitl. 
There  is  also  a  dispute  regarding  this  idol,  some  archmologists  giving  the  name  Teoyaomiqui  to 
one  of  the  images,  and  others  claiming  that  it  represents  only  the  god  Iluitzilopochtli.  It  is  nearly 
10  feet  higli  l>y  about  3  feet  in  diameter. 
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When  Gen.  1’orfirio  Diaz  came  into  the  supreme  injigislracy  of  the  Kepublic, 
he,  the  indisputable  restorer  of  tlie  public  i)eace  and  the  first  factor  in  the 
actual  progress  of  ^lexico,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  all  the  federal  edticational 
establishments.  The  museum,  which  in  1877-1878  only  had  an  approiu'iation 
of  $13,300,  received  an  increase  eacli  year,  until  in  the  year  11M31  it  readied  the 
sum  of  $24,797.20.  In  this  manner  its  develoiuuent  was  enabled  to  keep  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  progress  of  the  museum  has  been  very  rapid  since  Lie.  Don  .Tusto 
Sierra,  secretary  of  public  instruction,  took  charge  of  the  educational  develop¬ 
ment  of  Mexico,  and  during  the  past  three  years  it  has  enlarged  its  collections 
until  they  consist  of  nearly  70,000  objects.  Such  an  abnormal  develoiaueiit 
made  the  space  occupied  by  it  too  small,  and  it  was  divided  into  two  depart¬ 
ments:  National  Museum  of  History,  Arclueology,  and  Ethnology,  and  National 
Museum  of  History.  The  former  remains  in  the  National  Palace,  and  the 
latter  is  being  removed  to  a  new  building  of  sufiiclent  size  for  its  requirements. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Supreme  Government  to  perfect 
its  educational  establishments  is  the  fact  that  the  present  annual  appropriation 
for  the  museum  of  $120,(X)0  is  almost  ten  times  as  great  as  was  tlie  appropria¬ 
tion  of  1867-1868. 

The  publication  in  which  this  sketch  appeared  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  in  so  far  as  its  actual  importance  is  concerned.  It 
was  founded  in  1877,  its  director  at  that  time  being  Prof.  Gumesindo 
Mentoza,  his  principal  collaborators  being  M.txuEr.  Orozco  y  Berra, 
and  Lie.  Alfredo  Ciiavero.  It  was  not  at  that  time  iirinted  in  the 
museum,  as  it  is  only  since  lS8.o  that  the  printing  plant  of  the 
museum,  which  had  a  very  humble  beginning,  got  its  start,  the 
nucleus  of  which  was  a  small  Colombine  jiress,  model  2,  chiefly  used 
for  running  off  cards,  or  classifleation  slips  for  the  olijects  coniained 
in  the  establishment.  From  this  time  on,  however,  the  various 
directors  who  came  and  went,  each  recognizing  the  impoi'tance  of 
having  a  well  equipped  print  shop,  made  important  additions,  until 
the  plant  attained  its  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  a  year  or  so  ago, 
with  the  acquisition  of  an  Optimus  press.  To  celebrate  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  two  special  studies  were  written  and  run  off  on  the  new  press, 
one  of  which,  entitled  “  Porfirio  Diaz,  Sus  Padres,  Xinez  y  Juven- 
tud  ’•  (“  Porfirio  Diaz,  his  parents,  childhood  and  youth  "),  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Lie.  Garcia,  then  professor  of  hi.story  in  the  museum,  and 
the  edition,  which  was  beautifully  gotten  up,  was  immediately 
e.xhausted. 

Shortly  after  this,  or  about  the  middle  of  1907,  Lie.  Garcia  was 
made  subdirector  of  the  museum,  still  retaining,  however,  the  chair 
of  history.  He  was  even  at  this  time  one  of  tlie  most  widely  known 
intellectual  figures  in  the  Republic,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  since  1894,  but  better  known  throughout  Mexico 
as  a  historian.  Some  of  the  books  which  have  emanated  from  his  pen 
are:  “Character  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  in  America  and  Mexico,” 
“The  plan  of  independence  of  New  Spain  in  1808.”  “Bernal  Diaz 
del  Castillo’s  conquest  of  Mexico,  according  to  the  autograph  codex,” 
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CllALClllUlITLlCUK,  THE  AZTEC  GODDESS  OF  WATER. 

This  is  a  huge  monolith  nearly  11  feet  high  and  over  .i  feet  across,  weighing  nearly  40, tKtO  pounds. 
i  Although  very  much  disngured  in  its  carvings,  it  is  still  nearly  perfect  in  form.  It  came  from 

Tiotihuacan,  near  the  l’yrami<ls  of  the  Sun  ami  Moon,  and  is  an  idol  of  prehistoric  origin. 
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“Juarez — a  refutation  of  Don  Francisco  Bulnes,”  and  “Leona 
ViCARio,  the  Insurgent  Heroine.”  Besides  these  he  has  prepared  28 
volumes  of  unpublished  documents  relative  to  the  history  of  Mexico. 

Upon  his  promotion  to  the  iiosition  of  subdirector  Lie.  Garcia 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  scientific  classification  of  the  many 


STUNK  VASK. 

This  vase,  as  well  as  tlie  Sacrificial  an<l  Calendar  Stones,  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  artistic  labors 
of  the  early  Mexican  inliatiitants.  Tlie  disk  of  ttie  Calendar  Stone,  or  Stone  of  tlie  Sun  (shown  on 
the  cover  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin),  is  wrouiilit  from  an  enormous  slab  of  basaltic  porphyry. 

It  stands  out  in  rt'lief  from  tlie  surface  of  tlie  block  9  inches,  has  a  diameter  of  11  feet  S  inches,  and 
is  of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  controversy  among  archa'ologists  regarding  its  origin  and 
purpose,  .\ecording  to  the  best  authority  on  the  subjwt,  it  was  constructed  by  order  of  the 
reiming  king  of  Mexico  -Vxayaeatl,  about'l479  .\.  1).,  to  replace  the  sacrifieial  stone  used  by  his 
father.  It  was  useil  for  many  years  for  tins  purpose,  but  was  afterwards  buried  by  order  of  the 
Spanish  Bishop  of  Montiifar  until  1790,  when  it  was  discovered  and  built  into  the  side  of  the 
cathedral,  where  it  remained  until  IStfi,  1  eing  then  removed  to  its  present  location  in  the  National 
Museum.  The  central  figures  represent  the  sun,  while  on  the  surrounding  surface  are  carvings 
representing  the  ancient  Mexican  method  of  computing  time— consisting  of  hours,  days,  weeks, 
months,  years,  and  cycles  of  fifty-two  years  each— since  their  arrival  in  that  country,  about  231  D. 

articles  contained  in  the  imisenm,  giving  to  each  object  a  card  specify¬ 
ing  both  its  vulgar  and  scientific  name,  the  place  where  it  originated, 
and  such  other  observations  as  would  give  the  public  an  intelligent 
idea  regarding  it.  He  added  greatly  to  the  collections  of  the  museum, 
acquiring  in  one  year  alone  74,000  objects,  and  perfected  the  official 
publication  known  as  “Anales  del  Museo  Xacional.”  bringing  it  up 
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to  such  a  high  standard  that  it  is  to-day  perhaps  the  best  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Having  finally  been  made  Director  in  Chief,  Lie.  Garcia  secured 
the  separation  of  the  museum  into  two  departments,  thus  making  a 
separate  branch  entirely  of  the  department  of  natural  history  and 
subdividing  the  national  museum  of  archieology,  history,  and  eth- 
nolog}'  into  six  departments— archaiology,  history,  ethnology,  in¬ 
dustrial  retrospective  art,  publications,  and  library. 

ARCH^:OLOGY. 

This  department  is  composed  of  seven  large  halls,  which  are  called 
“  salon  azteca,”  “  salon  tolteca,”  “  salon  tarasco,”  “  salon  mixteca,” 
“  salon  zapoteca,”  etc.,  each  hall  thus  representing  a  distinct  division 
of  Mexican  archaeology.  Many  objects  of  gold,  jade,  clay,  etc.,  have 
been  exhibited  in  these  halls  and  appropriately  classified.  One  of 
the  halls,  the  largest  and  the  best  lighted,  is  used  for  exhibiting  the 
plaster  casts  of  the  important  ruins  of  Palenque,  Mitla,  Monte  Alban, 
and  others.  This  is  situated  on  the  exterior  wing  of  the  third  floor. 
In  two  of  the  galleries  of  the  first  floor  are  kept  the  monolithic  monu¬ 
ments,  which  are  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  be  exhibited  in  any 
other  jiart  of  the  building.  In  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
are  kept  all  the  codexes,  originals  and  copies,  all  arranged  in  perfect 
order. 

HISTORY. 

This  department  consists  of  four  “salones.’’  situated  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inner  section  of  the  third  floor,  in  which  are  exhibited  many 
interesting  objects,  together  with  the  portraits  of  all  the  viceroys  of 
New  Spain,  the  leaders  of  the  war  of  independence;  the  heroes  of 
the  reform  period ;  one  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  of  his  un¬ 
fortunate  consort,  Carlotta;  of  the  principal  conquistadores;  of  the 
most  renowned  missionaries  of  the  Spanish  period:  of  the  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bishops;  in  fact,  of  all  those  who  have  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  making  of  Mexico’s  history;  a  large  collection 
of  decorations,  from  those  granted  by  the  Colonial  Government  to 
those  granted  by  General  Diaz;  a  valuable  numismatic  collection 
with  many  curious  coins  and  medals;  many  insignias;  and  a  large 
collection  of  arms  belonging  to  the  warriors  of  every  epoch  of  the 
nation,  both  vice-regal,  im|ierial,  and  republican. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

This  department  occupies  almost  the  entire  second  floor  and  con¬ 
tains  mostly  objects  strictly  related  to  the  aborigines — such  as  plas¬ 
ter  casts  of  heads,  hands,  and  feet;  dress,  furniture,  chattels,  etc.; 


TLAllUlZCALrANTKCUilTLI  (THE  MORNING  STAR). 

This  is  a  colossai  head  of  diorite,  exquisitely  carved.  It  is  3  feet  high  l)y  2  feet  through  the  neck  and 
alK>ut  7  feet  in  circumference.  It  was  found  in  1830  in  a  house  in  Santa  Teresa  street,  Mexico  City, 
and  was  donated  to  the  National  Museum  by  the  Nuns  of  the  Conception. 


salon  are  three  lar^e  glass  cases  in  which  are  to  be  found  dining-room 
articles,  all  grouped  according  to  classes,  among  which  will  be  found 
part  of  the  magnificent  table  service  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
In  the  fourth  salon  Maximilian’s  royal  carriage  is  exhibited,  as  is  his 
road  carriage.  Close  by  is  the  coach  which  belonged  to  Juaiiez,  the 
restorer  of  the  Kepublic,  in  which  he  traveled  when  pursued  by  the 
Imperialist  armies.  The  fifth  salon  contains  many  objects  of  high 
artistic  value. 

This  department  is  at  present  preparing  a  number  of  magnificent 
albums,  each  to  consist  of  125  pages,  which  will  contain  photographs 
of  the  public  buildings  erected  during  the  colonial  period,  and  of 
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photographs  and  oil  paintings;  industrial  products,  and  ethnological 
maps,  all  classified  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  the  department 
of  archaeology. 


INDUSTRIAL  RETROSPECTIVE  ART. 


I'liis  department  consists  of  five  “‘salones,  and  was  created  only 
recently  by  Lie.  (xarcia.  In  the  first  salon  are  exhibited  a  series  of 
oil  paintings  representing  the  costumes  worn  by  the  citizens  of  dif¬ 
ferent  epochs  in  the  nation's  history,  from  the  time  of  Cortez  down. 
In  the  second  salon  are  six  large  glass  cases  in  which  are  exhibited 
objects  of  iron,  jewels,  costumes,  military  objects,  etc.  In  the  third 


CIIAC-MOOL,  the  god  OF  FIRE. 

Tills  is  a  recunilx'iit  (iiniro  of  stone,  with  Ixith  hands  holding  upon  the  stomach  a  round  disk  as  an 
emblem  of  the  sun.  This  jiarticiilar  Chac-Mool  was  found  in  Yucatan,  but  the  National  Museum 
contains  other  and  similar  figures  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic. 
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the  furniture  used  in  some  of  the  coinents  and  by  the  forefathers 
of  the  present  generation.  These  albums  are  bein"  prepared  in 
commemoration  of  the  Centennial. 


rUBLICATIONS. 

This  department,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  mu¬ 
seum,  has  charge  of  all  the  documents  which  are  printed  relative  to  it. 
It  is  at  present  preparing,  in  commemoration  of  Mexico’s  centennial, 
which  will  begin  in  September,  a  number  of  volumes  which  will  treat 
of  the  different  plans  which  were  formulated  for  the  country’s  eman¬ 
cipation  from  Spain,  the  operations  of  the  war  initiated  by  Hidalgo, 
the  newjoapers  and  other  documents  i^ublished  by  the  insurgents,  and 
interesting  documents  relative  to  Mexico’s  heroine  of  the  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  Leona  Vicario. 

The  department  of  publications  has  printed  some  very  interesting 
books  relative  to  the  history  and  arclueology  of  Mexico,  which  space 
forbids  mentioning  in  detail,  but  which  may  be  procured  by  writing 
to  the  director.  Lie.  Genaro  Gaikta,  Museo  Xacional,  Mexico,  D.  F. 


LIBRARY 


The  librarj"  is  situated  on  the  lower  floor,  a  few'  steps  from  the 
main  entrance,  and  the  books  which  it  contains  are  classified  in  per¬ 
fect  order,  so  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  person  wishing  to  look 
up  any  certain  point  in  history,  archieology,  or  ethnolog}’  to  get  full 
and  complete  data  at  very  short  notice. 

The  writer  is  indebted  for  much  of  his  data  to  Lie.  Genaro  Garcia, 
the  director  of  the  museum,  and  to  Senor  M.  Jimenez  ue  Sandi. 


TIIK  tenth  Cnlliiin  medal  presented  by  the  American  Geo- 
jrraphical  Society  of  New  York  was  received  by  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cisco  P.  Moreno,  the  eminent  Argentine  geographer  and 
scientist,  in  September,  11)05).  The  name  of  Doctor  Moreno 
is  thus  added  to  the  illustrious  list  comprising  Commander  Peary, 
Dr.  F.  Nansen,  Dr.  C.  Mendenhall.  Dr.  A.  G.  Smith,  the  Duke 

of  the  Abruzzi, 
Dr.  Sven  Hed- 
iN,  Dr.  G.  VoN 
Xeumeyer,  Dr. 
Robert  Bell. 
and  Prof.  Wil- 
LiAJi  N.  Davis. 

The  presenta- 
t  ion  was  made 
by  the  Minister 
from  the  United 
States  in  Buenos 
Aires,  who,  in 
delivering  it  to 
its  distinguished 
recipient,  paid 
high  tribute  to 
his  achievements 
in  the  field  of 
his  endeavors. 

[Obverse.]  In  replying, 

(Courtesy  of  the  American  Geographical  Society.)  DoctOr  MoRENO 

THE  Cri.LiM  GEOGItAPlIICAL  MEDAL.  PRESENTED  BY  acknowledged 
THE  AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  TO  DR.  FRAN-  ,  •  i  ,  ,  » 

CISCO  P.  MORENO,  THE  DISTINGUISHED  ARGENTINE  iHS  CleDt  01  COUr- 
GEOGRAPHER  AND  SCIENTIST. 

the  society  making  the  presentation,  but  also  to  the  institutions  in 
the  United  States  of  whose  researches  he  had  been  able  to  avail 


(Courtesy  of  Ihe  .American  Geographical  Society.) 

THE  Cn.LI'.M  GEOGRAPHICAL  MEDAL.  PRESENTED  BY 
THE  AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  TO  DR.  FRAN¬ 
CISCO  P.  MORENO,  THE  DISTINGUISHED  ARGENTINE 
GEOGRAPHER  AND  SCIENTIST. 


himself  when  making  independent  expeditions. 
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He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  approachin"  sessions  of  the 
International  American  Scientific  Congress  to  be  held  during  the 
centennial  year  (1010)  in  the  Argentine  capital  will  be  followed  in 
the  enstiing  year  by  the  Washington  meeting.  In  this  interchange  of 
visits  between  the  scientists  of  North  and  South  America,  Doctor 
Moreno  foresees  one  of  the  most  potent  portents  of  the  mutual  inter¬ 
ests  which  shall  animate  the  future  relations  of  the  Continent,  and  he 
expresses  the  hope  that  thoroughly  representative  men  may  be  chosen 
for  participation  at  both  gatherings. 

Doctor  Moreno  has  made  extensive  explorations  in  the  Andean 
region  and  in  Patagonia,  his  journeys  covering  many  thousands  of 

miles  of  jiracti- 

.  ..  vation  in  which 

[Rewse.]  the  remains  of 

(Courtesy  of  tlio  .\merican  Geographical  Society.)  this  supposedly 

THE  CULLI’M  tlEOGRAPIlICAL  MEDAL,  PRESENTED  BY  extilict  mammal 

THE  AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  TO  DR.  FRAN-  fUcnnvorpd 

CISCO  p.  MORE.NO.  THE  DISTINGUISHED  ARGENTINE  ere  aisco\eiea 

GEOGRAPHER  AND  SCIE.NTIST.  illVestiptorS 

to  credit  the  belief  that  some  of  the  species  might  still  exist  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Patagonia. 

On  the  other  hand,  Doctor  Moreno  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  favor¬ 
able  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  in  its  vicinity  are  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  the  remains. 

Doctor  Moreno  is  the  founder  of  the  La  Plata  Museum,  of  which 
he  was  the  director  from  1877  to  1906,  and  which  houses  many  of  the 
results  of  his  expeditions.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  founder  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  may  eventually  take  rank  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  IVashington. 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 
IN  THE  LATIN-AMERICAN 

RPPIT’OT  Tnq“ 

JLjfM,,  jLJf  0  0  0  0  0 

TIIK  tlifficulty  of  obtainin<f  accurate  information  as  to  tlie 
best  modes  and  routes  of  travel  throughout  the  Central  and 
South  American  countries  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Ameri¬ 
can  merchants  have  heretofore  hesitated  in  arranging  to 
send  their  representatives  to  this  fertile  field  of  trade. 

It  is  erroneously  su])posed  that  the  expense  incident  to  such  a  trip 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  a  similar  trip  conducted  throughout 
the  United  States.  However,  it  can  be  stated  generally  that  on  a 
prolonged  trip  the  incidental  expenses  would  be  lower  than  if  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  the  sum  of  So  or  $7 
per  day  will  be  sullicient  for  all  or¬ 
dinary  expenses,  including  railroad 
and  steamship  fare,  but  it  is  sup- 
])osed  that  the  traveler  will  carry 
little  luggage  and  will  avoid  being 
overcharged.  Of  course  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language  spoken  in  these 
countries  would  help  in  keeping 
down  ex])enses.  Trunks  taken  on 
a  ])rolonged  trip  throughout  South 
America  should  not  weigh  more 
than  125  ])ounds,  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  not  more  than  100 
pounds  be  carried  on  excursions  taken  into  the  interior  with  mules- 
The  best  season  of  the  j^ear  to  visit  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
is  during  our  spring  and  summer  months,  for  it  is  then  warm  during 
the  day  and  cool  at  night.  It  maj^  be  generally  stated  that  the 
seacoast  sections  of  the  countries  near  the  equator  are  generally 
unhealthful,  but  the  interior  cities  as  a  rule  present  the  most  favor¬ 
able  climatic  conditions.  Travelers  who  contem{>late  entering  the 
higlier  altitudes  should  take  tlie  precaution  to  he  well  supi)lied  with 
heavy  clothing  and  should  be  prepared  to  suffer  from  soroche,  the 
mountain  sickness,  when  they  pass  a  height  of  <S,000  feet.  The 
incidental  unpleasantness  of  this  sickness  disappears  within  a  few 
days. 

a  By  Joseph  R.  Darling. 
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As  a  {general  statement,  it  ean  he  said  tliat  sanitary  conditions  are 
good  in  the  larger  cities,  hut  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones  much  im- 
j)rovement  could  he  effected  along  these  lines.  The  food  is  well 
cooked  in  the  Spanish  style  and  very  palatable.  As  a  precautionary 
measui’c  water  should  not  he  drunk  unless  previously  hoiled,  and 
the  same  suggestion  is  made  in  regard  to  milk. 

The  native  of  these  countries  is  always  ])olite,  and  his  courtesy  to 
the  foreigner  is  proverbial.  Sucli  consideration  for  the  stranger  is 
found  not  only  among  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  ])eople,  hut 
also  in  the  jieople  of  the  ])oorer  classes.  These  jieople  are,  as  a  rule, 
peaceful,  and  the  traveler  should  have  no  fears  of  being  molested  as 
long  as  he  goes  about  his  own  business  and  does  not  involve  himself 
in  local  political  antagonisms. 

There  has  been  considerable  imjuovement  in  the  steamshi])  service 
to  the.se  countries  from  the  United  States,  hut  we  are  still  behind 
our  European  competitors  in  this  matter.  However,  the  traveler 
making  a  trip,  including  the  east  coast  of  Central  America  and  the 
west  coast  of  Central  and  iSouth  America,  will  find  better  transport 
facilities  starting  from  Xew  Orleans.  It  is  to  he  regretteil  that  the 
United  States  has  not  any  better  direct  communication  with  Central 
and  South  America. 

The  juesent  period  offers  more  opportunities  to  our  merchants  for 
the  develojunent  and  encouragement  of  trade  relations  with  Latin 
America.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  Imited  States  have 
been  slow  to  arrive  at  a  jiroper  ap])reciation  of  this  rich  field  for 
exploiting  their  goods,  and  it  is  oidy  recently  that  they  have  come 
to  an  understanding  of  the  value  and'  importance  of  these  markets. 
However,  to-day  many  are  striving  to  overcome  results  of  past 
indifferences.  The  merchant  of  Latin  America  will  trade  with  those 
countries  which  offer  him  the  most  favorable  terms  and  the  best 
articles.  The  European  merchant  has  perhaps  some  advantage  in 
dealing  with  these  countries  because  of  superior  transportation 
facilities.  Again,  the  high  freight  rates  charged  by  the  Panama 
Railroad  Coinjiany  have  been  a  serious  obstacle  confronting  American 
exporters,  and  it  is  sakl  that  certain  lines  ojierating  out  of  New  York 
have  combined  to  keep  u]i  freight  rates  on  South  American  exports. 

Owing  to  our  favorable  geographical  position  and  perhaps  other 
circumstances,  the  United  States  does  a  larger  business  with  Mexico, 
Cuba,  aiul  Porto  Rico,  but  we  also  enjoy  the  advantage  of  geographical 
situation  as  comjiared  with  Europe,  so  there  is  every  reason  why 
American  merchants  should  compete  successfully  with  the  foreigner 
for  the  Latin  American  market. 

It  is  the  general  idea  with  American  manufacturers  that  difficulties 
are  to  be  met  with  in  obtaining  payments  for  goods  sent  into  Central 
and  South  America,  Init  this  is  incorrect,  as  the  firms  of  high  standing 
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ill  these  countries  are  as  honorable  in  settlin'!  their  commercial 
obligations  as  their  brothers  of  other  countries.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  reliable  foreign  reports  of  commercial  houses  are  harder  aiul 
more  expensive  to  obtain  than  domestic  ones.  It  is  the  custom  with 
European  houses  dealing  in  South  America  to  extend  longer  terms 
of  credit  than  would  seem  necessary  to  an  American,  but  the  reason 
of  this  is  that  deferred  payments  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  ])er 
cent,  which  is  higher  than  the  usual  rate  obtained  for  money  abroad. 

The  usual  method  of  arranging  for  goods  shipped  to  Latin  America 
is  that  of  making  a  draft,  with  the  bill  of  lading,  freight  bill,  and 
similar  documents  attached,  and  negotiating  this  bill  through  some 
banking  institution.  Business  of  this  character  will  be  greatly  facilitated 
when  the  jiroposed  Pan-American  Bank  is  established,  with  its 
branches  situated  in  the  principal  cities  of  Central  and  South  America. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  these  countries  present  great 
opportunities  for  the  exjiloitation  of  all  kinds  of  American  goods,  and 
prices  will  always  provide  suflicient  profit  to  fully  compensate  for 
the  extra  expense  incidental  to  complying  with  extraordinary 
conditions  in  local  markets,  and  the  American  merchant  would  do 
well  to  stud}'  the  method  of  shi})))ing  and  packing  as  practiced  by  his 
rivals  across  the  seas. 
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ESPERANTO  IN  PAN- 
AMERICA  V  /.  V 

IX  view  of  the  effort  that  is  now  being  made  to  popularize  Esperanto 
and  to  use  it  in  the  improvement  of  trade  relations  between  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  especially  North  and  South  America,  the  Bul¬ 
letin  publishes  the  following  brief  statement  made  by  Mr.  James 
W.  Cheney,  Librarian  of  the  War  Department.  The  United  States 
consul  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  saj’s: 

The  importance  of  EsiKiranto  as  a  factor  in  sinii)lifying  and  facilitating  in¬ 
ternational  commerce  is  apparent  and  the  number  of  clerks  able  to  use  the 
language  with  ease  is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

This  is  easy  to  understand  when  one  discovers  that  Esperanto  is  a 
language  with  few  rules,  no  exceptions,  no  irregular  verbs,  with  a 
system  of  pronunciation,  accent,  and  spelling  that  can  be  mastered 
in  fifteen  minutes,  with  a  vocabulary  ingeniousl}’^  selected  from  the 
most  familiar  roots  of  the  most  widely  used  modern  languages,  and 
with  a  remarkably  easy  system  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  that  reduces 
the  necessary  roots  to  one-tenth  the  number  required  in  any  other 
language.  The  simplicity  and  practical  utility  of  Esperanto  have 
been  repeatedly  tested  in  a  way  impossible  to  apply  to  any  other 
language.  When  a  correspondent  thinks  that  his  addressee  may  not 
be  familiar  with  the  international  .tongue,  he  simply  incloses  an 
Esperanto  key  (weighing  only  5  grams)  printed  in  the  language  of 
the  addressee,  who  can  then  with  very  little  trouble  read  the  letter  and 
refly  in  Esperanto. 

The  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  at  Santiago  de  Chile,  in 
January,  1009,  declared  its  approval  of  Esperanto  as  a  neutral  inter¬ 
national  language 

of  special  interest  to  America,  the  future  field  of  action  of  the  two  great  civiliza¬ 
tions  (Spanish  speaking  and  English  speaking)  which  confront  each  other 
politically  and  commercially. 

According  to  the  Peruvian  Esperanto  gazette,  Antauen  Esperan- 
tistoj,  Esperanto  propaganda  is  carried  on  in  all  the  South  American 
States.  The  Government  of  Brazil  has  officially  recognized  the  new 
international  language  in  its  decision  to  have  the  report  of  the 
National  Exhibition  of  1908  printed  in  three  languages — Portuguese, 
French,  and  Esperanto.  Referring  to  this  trilingual  report,  the 
British  Esperantist  (August,  1909)  says: 

The  preface  alone,  ably  written  in  Esi)eranto,  forms  a  most  interesting  50- 
page  pamphlet,  and  contains  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  commercial 
268 
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resources  and  social  development  of  the  Republic.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
S-ro  Marques  de  Oliveira,  who  took  up  Esperanto  specially  for  that  purpose, 
wrote  the  report  after  only  a  few  months’  study  of  the  language. 

In  view  of  the  present  strength  and  rapid  development  of  this 
language,  the  progress  of  which  will  receive  an  added  impetus  from 
the  Sixth  Annual  Congress  of  Esperantists,  to  be  held  in  Washington 
next  August,  the  practical  advantages  of  Esperanto  in  trade  relations 
will  soon  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  most  progressive  busi¬ 
ness  houses  of  the  western  world. 

THE  SANITARY  CONVEN¬ 
TION  AT  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA 
RICA 


The  Fourth  International  Sanitary  Convention  of  American 
Republics  was  held  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  beginning 
December  25  and  closing  its  sessions  on  January  3,  1910. 
Twelve  republics  were  represented  as  follows:  Chili,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua. 
Salvador,  United  States  of  America,  and  Venezuela. 

The  inaugural  session,  held  at  the  National  Theater  December  25, 
was  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  and  his 
cabinet  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  prelim¬ 
inary  progi’am,  as  previously  published,  was  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 

Sanitary  reports  from  the  various  countries  were  received,  inter¬ 
esting  discussions  upon  matters  relating  to  sanitation,  measures 
against  plague  and  yellow  fever,  vital  statistics,  and  uniformity  in 
bills  of  health  issued  to  vessels,  and  other  matters  of  general  hygienic 
interest  to  all  the  republics  were  fully  discussed  and  pertinent  reso¬ 
lutions  were  adopted. 

Dr.  Maximo  Cienfuegos,  President  of  the  Superior  Board  of  Hy¬ 
giene  of  Chili,  was  elected  President  of  the  next  Convention,  which, 
in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  President  of  Chili,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  two  years  hence  in  Santiago,  Chili. 

The  hospitalities  extended  to  the  delegates  were  numerous  and 
marked  by  elegance  and  refinement. 

In  every  respect,  including  the  character  of  the  work  performed, 
the  Convention  sustained  the  high  standard  of  those  that  preceded  it. 
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BEPOBTS  BECEIVED  TO  JANUABY  1,  1910. 


Public  debt  of  Argentina . 'Oct.  11  K.M.Bartleman, consul-general,  Buenos 

I  Aires. 

New  steamship  line  between  Austria  and  Argentina.. .  Oct.  13  Do. 

New  steamship  line  between  the  Levant  and  Argentina.  Oct.  18  Do. 

Experiments  with  sugar  cane .  Oct.  20  Do. 

Tbadenot*s.— Population  of  Buenos  Aires  on  Sept.  30  Oct.  29  Do. 

estimated  at  1,214,646;  third  census  being  compiled 
will  show  that  the  city  has  at  least  1,286,000  people;  > 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered,  loaves  of  bread  baked, 
passengers  carried  on  electric  railways,  spectators  at 
theaters,  immigrants  arriving,  value  of  real  estate, 
and  amount  of  eggs,  fish,  and  poultry  consumed  in 
Buenos  Aires  durlag  September,  1909;  new  steamship 
pier  at  Corcordia  openra  on  Sept.  30;  the  telephone 
company  of  the  Chubut  authorized  to  establish  lines 
between  the  Patagonian  towns  of  Rawson,  Trelew, 

Puerto  Madryn,  and  Gaiman;  new  16-knot  steamer  | 

placed  on  route  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Punta  Arenas,  { 

via  leading  Patagonian  ports;  number  of  llamas,  ma-  | 

nacos,  vlcufias,  and  alpacas  in  Argentina  in  May,  I 

1908;  number  of  guanaco  skins  exported  to  Germany 
and  England  and  live  llamas  exported  to  Bolivia  in 

1908. 

Railways  in  Argentina;  sale  of  Andine  Railway .  Nov.  4  Do. 

R^ume  of  foreign  commerce  for  first  nine  months  of  Nov.  8  Do. 

1909. 

Teade  notes.— Largest  number  of  immigrants  on  one  Nov.  9  Do. 

day  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires  Oct.  30;  the  railway  de¬ 
partment  authorized  to  construct  line  between  Dia¬ 
mante  and  Crespo,  survey  line  from  Curuzu  Cuatia 
to  unite  with  line  from  Monte  Caseros  to  Posadas, 
and  for  line  from  port  of  Parana  to  Marla  Grande; 

Province  of  Mendoza  had  203,000  Inhabitants  in  Sep¬ 
tember;  47,150,384  passengers  and  32,211,007  tons  of 
freight  carried  on  Argentine  railways  In  1908;  move¬ 
ment  of  passengers  increased  25  per  cent  from  1906  to 
1908;  number  of  passengers  earned  from  Jan.  1  to 
Sept.  30  on  the  five  street-car  lines  in  Buenos  Aires;  • 
exrorts  from  Argentina  for  first  ten  months  of  1909  I 
and  comparison  with  same  period  of  1908;  amount 
realized  from  sale  of  land  in  Buenos  Aires  from  Jan.  1 
to  Sept.  30;  output  of  three  gas  companies  for  first 
nine  months  of  1909;  Imports  of  bullion;  favorable 
crop  notices  from  the  wheat  and  linseed  zones;  de-  | 

cree  regulating  national  alfalfa  competition;  on  Oct. 

1909,  336  ulometers  of  the  new  Rosarlo-Puerto  i 

Belgrano  Railway  were  finished. 


Brazilian  finances .  Oct.  20  J.  J.  Slechta,  deputy  consul-general, 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Brazilian  national  library  building .  Oct.  25  Do. 

Dry  farming  and  irrigation  in  Brazil .  Oct.  28  Do. 

Incorporation  of  foreign  banks  in  Brazil . I  Nov.  10  Do. 

Trade  of  Brazil  for  first  nine  months  of  1909 .  Nov.  12  Do. 

Dock  charges  In  Rio  de  Janeiro . •  Nov.  13  Do. 

Reorganization  of  Brazilian  postal  service .  Nov.  15  Do. 

Notes.— Change  In  law  providing  lands  for  immigrant  Nov.  16  Do. 

settlers  urged  by  Minister  of  A^culture;  planscom- 
pleted  for  establishment  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  a  na¬ 
tional  agricultural  school ;  experiment  station  started 
in  suburbs,  with  a  breeding  farm;  bill  before  lower 
House  of  Congress  for  reorganization  of  the  Acre  Ter¬ 
ritory;  remit  on  cotton  industry  in  State  of  Sao 
Paulo;  reduction  by  steamship  lines  on  fruits,  milk, 
and  vegetables  exported  to  Europe;  proposal  by  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil  to  send  four 
mechanics  every  six  months  to  work  In  locomotive 
factories  of  the  United  Statra. 


Construction  of  lonritudlnal  railway .  Oct.  30  A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Valparaiso. 

Shipping  facilities  between  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Nov.  1  Do. 

United  States  and  Europe  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  i 
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Reports  received  to  January  1,  1910 — Continued. 


Title. 


Date  of 
repMt. 


Aothor. 


CHILE — continued. 

Lawreguiating  fees  to  be  collected  by  Chilean  consular 
officers. 

Business  conditions  and  outlook . 

Trade  and  industrial  notes . 


COLOMBIA. 

Law  No.  29,  of  1909,  authorizing  the  Government  to 
contract  for  opening  of  “  Bocas  de  Ceniza.” 

Contei^lated  removal  of  bar  from  mouth  of  the  Magda¬ 
lena  River. 

Removal  of  import  duties  on  natural  products  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  entered  through  custom-house  at  Cucuta, 
Colombia. 

Ixxsal  representation  in  Colombia  of  American  export¬ 
ers  by  resident  agents. 

Increase  in  import  duties  on  oil  for  motors,  etc . 


COSTA  RICA. 

Change  in  customs  tariff  of  Costa  Rica. 
Importation  of  coal . 


CUBA. 


Cuban  customs  laws  governing  importation  and  re¬ 
exportation  of  samples  of  commercial. travelers. 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  in  Cuba . 

ECUADOR.  i 

Abolition  of  special  courts  for  adjustment  of  claims 
in  mercantile  cases. 

HONDURAS. 

Timber  and  turpentine  concession . 

Public  debt  of  Honduras . 

Farming  In  Honduras . 

Budget  of  Honduras  for  fiscal  year  Aug.  1, 1909,  to  July  . 
21, 1910. 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  in  Latin  America . 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  in  Latin  America . 

Mining  claims  vacated  in  Honduras . 

MEXICO. 

Henequen  in  Veracruz . 

New  telephone  system  in  Veracruz . 

Monetary  changes  in  Mexico . ; 

Importation  and  s  ale  of  coal . . 

Agriculture  and  lumbering  in  State  of  Chihuahua . 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  in  Latin  America . 

Uniformity  in  size  of  catalogues . '. . ' 

How  change  from  silver  to  gold  basis  was.eflected.by 
Mexico.  '  '  ‘  I 

Ores  in  Mexico . ' 


NICARAGUA. 

Report  of  1909-10  coffee  crop  in  western  Nicaragua . 

Executive  decree  declaring  victuals  free  of  Import  duty. 
Decree  of  finance . .' . 

PANAMA.  I 


Nov.  6 

Nov.  15 
...do _ 

Oct.  28 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  19 

...do _ 

Nov.  25 

Nov.  15 
Nov.  30 

Nov.  16 
Nov.  20 


Nov.  23 


Nov.  7 

Nov.  10 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  18 

Nov.  22 

...do _ 

Nov.  24 


Nov.  1 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 

Nov.  24 

...do . 

Nov.  27 
...do . 

Nov.  30 


Oct.  20 
Oct.  21 
Nov.  7 


Pamphlet  entitled  “Chirlqui;  resources  and  prospects”.’  Nov.  30 

URUOUAT.  I 


Some  reports  of  Uruguay . j  Oct.  31 

VENEZUELA. 

Cost  of  electric  lighting  in  Venezuela . !  Oct.  29 

Establishment  of  bimonthly  steamship  service  b^  Oct.  30 
tween  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  Maracaibo,  Including  | 

intervening  ports.  ! 

Proposed  intercontinental  telegraph  service .  Nov.  3 

Garden  hose  in  Venezuela .  Nov.  5 

Tariffs  of  navigation  company  on  upper  Orinoco  River.  Nov.  8 

Imports  and  exports  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1909 .  Nov.  H 

Exploitation  of  fibers . I  Nov.  15 

Telegraphic  communication  between  Venezuela  and  ;...do . . 

Ecuador.  I 

Port  charges  of  sanitary  officer,  quarantine,  etc . i . .  .do . ' 

Lease  of  salt  monopoly  to  local  steamship  company _ j  Nov.  16 


A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Valparaiso. 


Do. 

Do. 


Eugene  Betts,  vice  and  deputy  consul- 
general,  Bogota. 

C.  C.  Eberhardt,  consul,  Barranquilla. 


Do. 

Do. 


S.  T.  Lee,  consul  at  San  Jose. 

C.  Donaldson,  consul  at  Port  Limon. 


J.  L.  Rodgers,  consul-general,  Havana. 
Do. 


R.  B.  Jones,  vice  •  consul  -  general, 
Guayaquil. 


Samuel  McClintock,  consul,  Teguci- 


uv. 

Do. 

Do. 


Drew  Linard,  consul,  Celba. 

Wm.  E.  Alger,  consul,  Puerto  Cortes. 
Samuel  McClintock,  consul,  Teguci¬ 
galpa. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul,  Veracruz. 

Do. 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  Saltillo. 

Geo.  B.  Schmucker,  consul,  Ensenada, 
Lower  California. 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul.  Chihuahua. 

A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Manzanillo. 

Do. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul,  Veracruz. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciudad  Porfl- 
rio  Diaz. 

Henry  Caldera,  vice-consul,  Managua 
Do. 

Do. 


C.  E.  Guyant,  vice  and  deputy  consul- 
general,  Panama. 

F.  W.  Goding,  consul,  Montevideo. 


Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul.  La  Gualra. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  MEDICAL  CONGBESS  AT  BUENOS  AIBES. 


The  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  has  been  informed 
by  Minister  Sherrill  at  Buenos  Aires  of  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  United  States  citizens  resident  in  that  capital  to  serve  in 
connection  with  the  International  American  Congress  of  Medicine 
and  Hygiene  to  be  held  in  1910. 

This  committee  will  render  all  assistance  possible  to  the  Argentine 
committee  in  charge  of  the  Congress  and  will  be  available  for  the 
service  of  delegates  from  the  United  States.  Minister  Sherrill 
in  reporting  the  matter  states  that  his  action  seems  to  be  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  Argentine  authorities. 


SALE  OF  THE  ANDINE  BAILWAY. 

'I'he  Argentine  Government,  acting  under  authority  of  Congress, 
consummated  in  November,  1909,  the  sale  of  the  Andine  Railway  to 
the  Pacific  Company  and  the  Argentine  and  Great  Western  rail¬ 
ways,  the  consideration  being  $12, 024,320,  or  $27,328,000  national 
money.  The  property  was  delivered  on  November  5,  the  purchasing 
companies  becoming  responsible  for  the  existing  obligations  and 
contracts  relating  to  the  exploitation  of  the  line  pending  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer. 

BAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway,  in  its  report  for  the 
year  1908-9,  shows  gross  receipts  of  £4,649,499  and  working  ex¬ 
penses  £2,631,193,  with  net  receipts  amounting  to  £2,118,306.  In 
gross  receipts  a  gain  of  4.66  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year  is 
noted;  in  working  expenses  2.31  per  cent  increase,  and  in  net  re¬ 
ceipts  7.62  per  cent.  The  monetary  advance  over  1907-8  in  net 
receipts  was  £150,020.  The  average  number  of  miles  open  to  traffic 
was  2,716  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  15,865,200.  Mer¬ 
chandise  transported  reached  a  total  of  4,852,379  tons,  an  increase 
of  42,535  tons  as  compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months. 

The  year’s  report  of  the  Entre  Rios  Company  shows  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  of  £366,580,  an  increase  of  £65,893,  or  21.91  per  cent,  net  re¬ 
ceipts  showing  an  advance  of  £22,198  over  the  £134,249  during 
1907-8. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  by  Argentine  railways 
during  1908  was  47,150,384,  and  of  cargo  32,211,007  tons  were  trans¬ 
ported.  During  the  past  ten  years  merchandise  traffic  has  increased 
22  per  cent. 
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NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICES. 

United  States  Consul-General  R.  M.  Bahileman,  of  Buenos  Aires, 
announces  the  following  new  steamship  services  of  the  Argentine 
Republic : 

A  weekly  steamship  service  between  the  Piraeus,  Greece,  Boston,  and  Buenos 
Aires,  by  way  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  was  inaugurated  on  October  16,  1909,  by 
the  sailing  on  that  day  of  the  first  vessel  from  the  Piraeus.  It  is  expected  that 
the  new  line  will  do  much  to  increase  the  growing  trade,  and  also  the  large 
third-class  traffic  between  the  I.evant  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

A  fifteen-year  contract  was  signed  on  October  13  by  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Austro-American  Steamship  Company,  according  to  the  terms  of 
which  this  company  will  inaugurate,  on  January  1,  1910,  a  rapid  service  be¬ 
tween  Trieste  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Realizing  the  growing  importance  of  the  trade  of  Buenos  Aires  with  the 
Patagonian  territories  of  Argentina,  the  Nicholas  Mihanovich  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  has  placed  a  large,  new,  16-kuot  steamer,  the  Sarmlento,  on  the  route  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Punta  Arenas,  Chile,  via  the  leading  Patagonian  ports.  It  is 
expected  that  this  new  vessel,  which  has  a  depth  of  17}  feet  in  the  hold,  a 
length  of  329}  feet  over  all,  with  40  feet  beam  and  4,000-horsepower,  triple- 
expansion  engines,  will  be  able  to  make  the  run  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Punta 
Arenas  in  seven  days.  The  steamer  can  carry  170  first  and  100  third  class 
passengers;  no  second  class  are  carried.  Later  it  may  be  used  for  excursions 
to  the  Falkland  Islands. 

PATENT  AND  TRADE-MARK  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITIONS. 

The  following  law  has  been  promulgated  for  the  protection  of  the 
patents  and  trade-marks  of  exhibitors  who  participate  in  the  centen¬ 
nial  expositions  to  be  celebrated  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic, 
during  the  year  1910: 

Article  1.  The  inventors  of  patentable  Inventions,  the  owners  of  trade-marks, 
or  the  lawful  successors  of  said  inventors  and  owners,  who  participate  in  the 
expositions  that  will  be  held  in  1910  in  honor  of  the  ceutennary  of  our  political 
emancipation,  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  monoi)oly  of  their  Invention  or 
trade-mark  throughout  the  Republic,  without  other  requisite  than  communicat¬ 
ing  the  details  and  sending  the  drawings  of  said  patents  and  trade-marks  to 
the  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Office  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Art.  2.  The  privilege  expires  six  months  after  the  closing  of  the  exposition, 
should  the  owner  of  the  invention  fall  to  solicit  his  patent  or  the  owner  of  the 
trade-mark  not  register  the  same  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  existing  laws. 

HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  called  for  tenders 
for  the  construction  of  commercial  harbors  for  seagoing  vessels  at 
Mar  del  Plata,  and  Quequen  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  The 
estimated  cost  of  these  improvements  is  $15,000,000  gold.  The  pro¬ 
posals  of  plans  will  be  opened  on  May  14  and  the  tenders  on  May  16, 
1910.  A  charge  of  $100  national  money  ($44)  will  be  made  for 
details  of  the  surveys  of  the  two  harbors  on  which  to  base  bids. 
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THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  total  area  under  cane  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  67,000 
hectares,  of  which  57,000  are  located  in  the  Province  of  Tucuman. 
The  invested  capital  recorded  for  the  province  is  $47,000,000,  and  the 
possible  output  150,000  tons  of  sugar  and  15,000,000  liters  of  alcohol 
annually. 

The  actual  production  falls  somewhat  below’  this  quantity,  136,485 
tons  representing  the  output  in  1908  according  to  the  ultimate  report, 
being  somewhat  larger  than  the  previous  estimate. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  industry  was  introduced  from  Peru, 
but  modern  machinery  was  not  installed  until  1859.  The  area  under 
cultivation  has  grown  from  2,290  hectares  in  1874,  and  parallel  with 
the  increase  the  value  of  the  land  under  culture  has  advanced  from 
$200  to  $1,000  per  hectare. 

According  to  official  data  recently  published,  the  year’s  production 
of  sugar  in  the  Argentine  Province  of  Tucuman,  up  to  September  30, 
1909,  was  97,000  tons,  as  compared  with  120,000  tons  for  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year.  The  sugar  cane  ground  during  the 
grinding  season  of  1909  was  1,648,045  tons,  as  compared  with  1,533,886 
ton,  during  the  same  period  of  1908. 

There  are  28  sugar-cane  plantations  in  the  State  of  Tucuman,  and  a 
steady  increase  is  noted  from  year  to  year  in  the  quantity  of  cane 
ground  and  sugar  produced  in  this  great  and  rapidly  developing 
sugar-cane  growing  State. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  report  of  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  covering 
the  scholastic  year  1908-9,  shows  that  the  university  has  now  4,364 
students,  thus  divided:  Faculty  of  law  and  social  sciences,  1,051; 
faculty  of  philosophy  and  letters,  210;  faculty  of  medicine,  2,501; 
faculty  of  exact  physical  and  natural  sciences,  602 ;  total,  4,364.  The 
most  important  event  during  the  year  was  the  incorporation  of  the 
National  Agronomic  and  Veterinary  Institute,  which  was  founded  in 
1904,  with  the  university,  the  new  faculty  of  agronomic  and  veteri¬ 
nary  sciences  being  created.  Its  importance  is  expected  to  rapidly 
increase  as  the  exponent  of  the  latest  and  most  scientific  methods  of 
developing  what  are,  and  will  be  for  many  years  to  come,  the  greatest 
sources  of  Argentine  national  wealth.  A  very  complete  course  of 
study  is  being  prepared,  and  everything  is  being  done  to  strengthen 
the  teaching  staff  and  the  opportunities  for  the  practical  education  of 
the  students. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  university  will  be  almost  entirely 
rebuilt.  Plans  are  now  being  prepared  for  the  new  sciences  building, 
which  will  probably  be  finished  in  four  years;  the  law  school  is  shortly 
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to  erect  a  large  quadrangle  on  the  outskirts  of  Buenos  Aires  (the 
university  buildings  are  not  all  grouped  together,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  the  United  States),  while  the  new  Jose  de  San  Martin  Polyclinic 
will  be  a  most  important  addition  to  the  recently  enlarged  medical 
school. 

NATIONAL  BIBLIOGRAPHIC  OFFICE. 

An  executive  decree  of  November  10,  1909,  establishes  a  “  National 
Bibliographic  Office  ”  at  Buenos  Aires,  modeled  after  the  system  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Bibliography  at  Brussels.  The  new 
office  will  be  cooperative  and  international  in  character  and  will 
collect  and  catalogue  the  literature  and  documentary  history  of  the 
Republic  along  all  lines  of  historic  study  and  scientific  investigation. 
The  office  will  cooperate  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  Brussels  Insti¬ 
tute  and  other  similar  organizations,  and  in  due  time  will  issue  publi¬ 
cations  showing  the  work  accomplished  and  outlining  for  the  future 
what  it  proposes  to  do  in  this  special  field  of  endeavor.  Mr.  Federico 
Biraben,  a  civil  engineer,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  office. 

SECOND  INTEBNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  STUDENTS. 

On  July  15,  1910,  the  Second  International  Congress  of  American 
Students,  organized  by  the  University  Federation,  will  convene  in 
Buenos  Aires.  The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  sections,  and  the 
members  are  invited  to  submit  papers  and  take  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  complete  programme  is  not  yet  available,  but  full  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  upon  the  subjects  relating  to  medicine,  phar¬ 
macy,  and  odontology  by  addressing  the  “  Circulo  Medico,”  Cor- 
rientes  Street  2038,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 

BRITISH  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  British  investments 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  were  recorded  to  the  amount  of  £23,522,816. 
In  this  sum  railways  represent  £14,917,090;  government  securities, 
£5,044,926;  and  other  securities,  £3,560,926. 

SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress 
to  expend  18,000,000  pesos  ($7,875,000)  to  improve  and  extend  the 
sanitary  system  of  Buenos  Aires.  These  improvements  will  include 
the  construction  of  a  new  tower  and  outlet  tunnel  at  Palermo,  filters 
and  settling  tanks,  pumps  and  new  buildings,  and  similar  improve¬ 
ments. 

UNDERGROUND  TRAMWAY  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  Western  Railway  (Limited),  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  extend  its  tramway  lines  from  Sadi-Camot  street,  in  the 
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metropolis  of  the  Republic,  in  such  manner  as  to  necessitate  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  tunnel  under  Bartolome  Mitre  street,  the  Eleventh  of 
September  square,  Rivadivia,  Entre  Rios,  and  Mayo  avenues,  Mayo 
Plaza.  Paseo  de  Julio,  and  Avenida  Rosales,  at  which  point  it  will 
emerge  from  the  tunnel  and  continue  on  the  surface  until  it  connects 
with  the  lines  of  the  port  of  the  capital.  That  part  of  the  line  which 
runs  through  the  tunnel  and  the  principal  thoroughfares  will  have  a 
double  track.  Construction  is  to  be  commenced  within  six  months, 
and  the  entire  line  must  be  completed  within  a  period  of  four  years. 

EXTENSION  OF  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  IN  CHUBUT. 

The  Chubut  Telephone  Company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Federal 
(lovemment  to  establish  telephone  communication  between  the  towns 
of  Rawson,  Trelew,  Port  Madryn,  and  Gaiman,  the  installation  to  be 
eompleted  and  the  line  opened  to  public  service  within  a  year  from 
October  9,  1909.  The  concession  is  valid  for  thirty  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  line,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  State. 


COMMERCE,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 

The  exports  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  through  the  custom-houses 
of  La  Paz,  Oruro,  Uyuni,  Tupiza,  Tarija,  Villa  Bella,  Puerto  Suarez. 
San  Matias  and  Bahia,  for  the  first  half  of  1909  consisted  of  mineral 
products  aggregating  19,835,786  kilograms,  valued  at  Bs.  21,460,677 
($8,584,000)  ;  vegetable  products,  1,414,061  kilograms,  valued  at 
Bs.  4,720,404  ($1,888,000) ;  animal  products,  143,001  kilograms,  valued 
at  Bs.  188.025  ($75,210) ;  manufactured  products,  23,975  kilograms, 
valued  at  Bs.  35,125  ($14,048),  and  live  animals  and  miscellaneous 
products,  61,071  kilograms,  valued  at  Bs.  25,651  ($10,260),  or  a  total 
of  21,477,895  kilograms,  valued  at  Bs.  26,429,884  ($10,571,953). 

Tin  comprised  over  half  the  exports  for  the  period,  figuring  for 
17,170,055  kilograms,  valued  at  Bs.  17,382,249  ($6,952,890),  rubber 
and  silver  following,  worth  Bs.  4,550,631  ($1,820,250),  and  Bs. 
2.994,104  ($1,197,640),  respectively. 

The  imports  for  the  same  period  consisted  of  39,153,031  kilograms 
of  merchandise,  valued  at  Bs.  16,768,471  ($6,707,388).  The  principal 
countries  from  which  these  imports  were  received  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table : 
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AMOUNTS  IK 

u.s.aoi-o-  •  E,XF»OR.TS  AND  IMPORTS* 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  THE  REPUBI.IC  OF  BOLIVIA  FOR 
THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  YEAR  1909 


The  principal  items  of  imports  were:  General  merchandise. 
Bs.  14,599,489  ($5,839,795);  sugar,  Bs.  695,683  ($278,273);  flour, 
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Bolivianos.  Oold. 


I  6,271,338  $2,508,536 

I  2,103,377  841,^50 

!  2,010,252  804,100 

1,. 519, 253  607,701 

1,078,409  431,363 

890,605  356,242 

I  788,650  315,460 

625,725  250,290 

410,732  I  164,292 


United  States 

England . 

Germany . 

Chile . 

Peru . 

Argentina.... 

France . 

Belgium . 

Italy  . 


Countiy. 


Bs.  528,956  ($211,582) ;  provisions,  Bs.  291,659,  ($116,663) ;  candles. 
Bs.  101,583  ($40,633),  and  beverages,  Bs.  181,090  ($72,436). 

ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1910. 

The  Treasury  Department  of  Bolivia  estimates  the  total  receipts 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  1910  at  Bs.  13,408,425.80  ($5,363,700). 
In  this  estimate  import  duties  are  calculated  at  Bs.  6,535,000 
($2,614,000),  or  Bs.  465,000  ($186,000)  less  than  the  receipts  col¬ 
lected  from  this  source  in  1909.  The  income  from  exports  of  ores 
and  rubber  is  estimated  at  Bs.  2,469,100  ($987,600),  as  compared  with 
the  actual  receipts  from  the  same  source  in  1909  of  Bs.  2,287.500 
($914,800),  the  estimated  increase  from  this  item  being  largely  due 
to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  rubber. 
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The  estimated  expenditures  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  1910  are  Bs.  13,408,258.68  ($5,363,200),  or  Bs.  4,046,378.76 
($1,618,400)  less  than  those  for  1909. 

EXPORTS  OF  HIDES. 


The  Bolivian  Congress  is  considering  the  advisability  of  placing  an 
export  duty  on  hides.  The  exports  of  hides  and  skins  for  1907  and 
1908  were  as  follows: 


j  1907. 

1908. 

Vicunii  skins . 

Alpaca  skins . 

Ox  and  cow  hides . . 

Kilos. 

129 

76 

91,115 

27,381 

23,771 

Kilos. 

35 

247,327 

24, 701 
11,247 
48 

18 

Alpaca  wool . 

Wool  (sheep) . 

Sole  leather . . 

Vicufia . 

309 

38,954 

692 

750 

112 

_ _ 

13,386 

865 

BANK  OF  THE  BOLIVIAN  NATION. 

I'he  Congress  of  Bolivia  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation  (Banco  de  La  Nacion  Boliviana)  with 
a  capital  of  £2,000,000  divided  into  200,000  shares  of  £10  each.  The 
Government  will  take  100,000  shares  of  the  stock,  purchasing  the 
same  with  the  proceeds  of  a  foreign  loan  which  it  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  make  especially  for  this  purpose.  The  remaining  shares  may 
be  subscribed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  public  and  by  banks  of  issue 
now  in  operation. 

The  bank  will  commence  business  with  the  £1,000,000  invested  by 
the  Government  plus  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  of  the  remaining 
stock  as  may  be  effected.  It  has  the  right  to  issue  bank  notes  in 
the  same  proportion  and  manner  as  are  conceded  to  existing  banks  by 
the  laws  of  the  country.  The  establishment  in  future  of  any  other 
bank  of  issue  is  prohibited.  All  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Government  are  to  be  handled  by  the  new  bank,  the  credit 
balances  to  draw  6  per  cent  per  annum  and  the  debit  balances  to 
be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

A  reserve  fund  will  be  formed  consisting  of  not  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  semiannual  profits  of  the  institution.  The  dividends 
corresponding  to  the  100,000  government  shares  shall  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  payment  of  the  £1,000,000  loan  with  which  said  shares 
were  purchased,  until  the  debt  is  completely  liquidated. 

The  bank  must  establish  branches  in  all  the  capitals  of  depart¬ 
ments,  and  may,  if  it  deems  expedient,  have  branches  in  other  places. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  will  issue  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  management  and  operation  of  the  bank. 


PROPOSED  IMMIGRATION  LAW. 


The  Brazilian  Congress  has  under  consideration  certain  measures 
for  the  promotion  of  desirable  immigration  in  the  Republic,  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  project  of  law  recently  submitted.  The  main  provisions 
of  the  law  are : 

Voluntary  immigrants  (second  and  third  class  passengers  of  for¬ 
eign  nationality  being  so  considered),  who  shall  come  at  their  own 
cost  from  abroad  to  Brazil,  will  receive  the  gratuitous  concession  of 
lots,  measured  and  delimited  in  accordance  with  previous  enactments, 
provided  they  constitute  families  and  are  agriculturists,  in  the 
colonial  centers  founded  and  maintained  by  the  Union. 

Immigrants  meeting  the  above  conditions,  on  embarking  at  the 
port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  any  other  national  port  which  shall  be 
indicated  to  them,  must  declare  their  intention  of  establishing  them¬ 
selves  at  their  own  expense  in  a  central  colony. 

The  general  direction  of  the  department  in  charge  will  take  steps 
for  the  landing,  lodging,  and  transport  of  such  immigrants  until 
their  arrival  at  their  destination;  or,  after  they  have  selected  their 
respective  lots,  a  provisional  title  will  be  delivered  to  them,  setting 
forth  all  the  conditions  of  the  concession  and  its  value. 

At  the  end  of  two-years’  occupation  of  the  property  the  title  of  the 
gratuitous  concession  will  be  delivered  to  the  immigrants,  provided 
they  have  inhabited  the  tracts  and  cultivated  them  continuously  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  and  have  put  permanent  structures  thereon;  also 
providing  that  they  are  not  indebted  to  the  Union  for  assistance 
or  advances.  If  the  conditions  have  not  been  met  at  the  expiration 
of  the  two  years,  formal  possession  will  be  deferred  until  such  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  fulfilled. 

THE  OURO  PRETO  GOLD  MINES. 

The  report  of  the  company  working  the  Ouro  Preto  gold  mines  of 
Brazil  states  that  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1909, 
gold  was  produced  to  the  value  of  £100,610. 

Expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  mines,  including  £3,414  paid  to  the 
Government  as  export  duties  on  the  product,  aggregated  £88,627. 

EXPORTS  OP  TOBACCO. 

Tobacco,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  Brazil,  has,  since 
1902,  suffered  a  considerable  decline  in  the  quantity  exported,  and, 
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with  the  exception  of  1907,  the  value  of  the  product  exported  also 
decreased.  More  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  Republic  than  ever  before, 
and  the  fall  in  the  exports  is  due  to  the  fact  that  from  year  to  year  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  crop  is  worked  up  and  consumed  in  the 
country.  Most  of  the  Brazilian  tobacco  exported  goes  to  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  and  a  small  quantity  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Uruguay.  At  present  Bahia  is  the  principal  tobacco  producing 
State  of  Brazil,  the  crop  of  that  Commonwealth  in  1908-9  having 
amounted  to  500,000  bales  of  7  kilos  each,  as  compared  with  200,000 
bales  in  1907-8  and  370,000  bales  of  the  same  weight  in  1906-7.  The 
following  table  shows  the  exports  from  1902  to  1908,  inclusive : 


Value  ill 

Yi“ar.  Tons.  '  pounds 

j  sterling. 

1902  .  45,200  l,20ii,342 

1903  .  23,397  948,367 

1904  . 23,964  I  838,516 

1905  .  20,390  '  82.5,  m 

1906  .  23,629  931,853 

1907  .  -29,692  1,284,03*. 

1908  .  11,866  841,290 


NEW  RAILWAY  ENTERPRISE. 

By  a  decree  of  October  28,  1909,  the  “  South  American  Railway 
Construction  Company  (Limited)”  has  been  authorized  to  operate  in 
Brazil.  The  company  has  for  its  objects  the  construction  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  railways  and  public  works  of  all  kinds.  This  is  an 
English  company,  capitalized  at  £100,000. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  EXPORTATION  OF  FRUIT. 

A  Presidential  decree  dated  November  4,  1909,  offers  premiums  to 
exporters  of  fruits  at  each  port  of  Brazil  maintaining  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  foreign  ports.  Four  premiums  wdll  be  awarded,  t*) 
the  value  of  10,000,  5,000,  3,000,  and  2,000  milreis.  These  will  be 
given  to  exporters  who  shall  ship  the  largest  quantity  of  fruit  within 
eight  months  from  the  date  of  the  decree.  Contestants  for  the  prizes 
can  not  export  less  than  50  tons. 

COASTWISE  NAVIGATION  SERVICE. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  presentation  of  bids  for  the  navigation 
service  between  Sao  Luiz,  in  the  State  of  Maranhao,  and  ports  to  the 
north  and  south  expired  December  30,  1909.  The  conditions  call  for 
the  establishment  of  three  distinct  services: 

Southern  line:  One  round  trip  monthly  between  Sao  Luiz  and 
Recife,  calling  at  intermediate  points. 

Northern  line:  One  round  trip  per  month  between  Recife  and 
Belem  do  Para,  with  calls  at  intermediate  points. 
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Central  lines:  Two  round  trips  per  month  between  Sao  Luiz  and 
Harreirinhas  and  Tutoya;  two  round  trips  monthly  between  Sao  Luiz 
and  Miritiba,  calling  at  Sao  Jose  and  Icatu;  two  round  trips  monthly 
betweien  Sao  Luiz  and  Sao  Bento,  calling  at  Alcantara;  one  round 
trip  monthly  between  Sao  Luiz  and  Pinheiro;  one  round  trip  monthly 
between  Sao  Luiz  and  Turyassu,  calling  at  Guimaraes  and  Cururupu. 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

For  the  registration  of  a  foreign  drug  or  pharmaceutical  product 
in  Brazil  there  are  practically  necessary:  (1)  A  properly  authorized 
agent  of  the  manufacturer  with  power  of  attorney  to  perform  all 
acts  necessary  for  such  registration,  and  (2)  a  formal  statement  or 
affidavit  of  the  manufacturer,  made  before  a  proper  authority  in  the 
country  in  which  it  is  made,  and  duly  authenticated  by  the  nearest 
Brazilian  consular  officer,  giving  the  exact  chemical  analysis  and 
composition  of  the  preparation,  its  method  of  manufacture,  what  it 
is  expected  to  accomplish  in  medicine,  and  other  facts  properly 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  preparation.  The  power  of  attorney 
also  should  be  authenticated  before  a  Brazilian  consular  officer. 


CREATION  OF  A  NITRATE  COMMISSION. 

Through  the  Department  of  Finance  of  the  Chilean  Government  a 
Presidential  decree  was  issued  on  November  20,  1909,  whereby  a 
commission  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  nitrate  industry  is 
created.  This  board  is  formed  in  consetjuence  of  the  report  made 
on  the  subject  by  the  preliminary  committee  of  March  6,  1909,  and 
in  deference  to  petitions  presented  to  the  Government  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  industry. 

The  duties  of  the  commission  are:  To  make  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  of  exploiting  the  nitrate  deposits  and  of  cheap¬ 
ening  the  production ;  to  improve  the  present  system  of  transport ;  to 
organize  the  sales  of  nitrate  through  a  system  of  propaganda  which 
shall  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  product  in  new  markets. 

RAILWAYS  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

On  September  30,  1909,  there  were  1,350  kilometers  of  railways  in 
construction  in  the  Republic  under  the  direction  of  the  Chilean  Gov¬ 
ernment,  217  kilometers  of  which  had  a  gauge  of  1.68  meters,  909 
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kilometers  a  gauge  of  1  meter,  and  224  kilometers  a  gauge  of  0.60 
meter.  The  Longitudinal  Railway  represented  569  kilometers  of 
the  total  under  construction,  the  branches  to  the  cordillera  585  kilo¬ 
meters,  and  those  to  the  coast  196  kilometers.  The  approximate  cost 
of  the  1,350  kilometers,  not  including  the  Longitudinal  nor  the  Saboya 
to  Capitan  railways,  the  budget  for  which  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined,  amounts  to,  approximately,  $122,000,000  Chilean  currency 
($25,620,000). 

A  British  syndicate  has  received  a  contract  from  the  Chilean  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  parallel  the  coast  for  a 
distance  of  445.78  miles,  running  from  Pueblo  Hundido,  about  450 
miles  north  of  Valparaiso,  and  ending  at  Lagunas,  about  60  miles 
southeast  of  Iquique.  The  road  is  to  be  completed  within  four  years 
at  a  cost  of  $14,870,807  United  States  gold. 

INDUSTBIAL  NOTES. 

A  large  soap  factory  at  Valparaiso  has  a  monthly  output  valued  at 
from  $7,000  to  $12,000.  Another  company,  whose  head  oflBce  is  at 
Santaigo,  with  branches  at  Concepcion,  Coronel,  and  Lantaro,  aver¬ 
ages  an  output  valued  at  $14,000  per  month.  A  high  protective  tariff 
renders  foreign  competition  very  difficult  for  ordinary  soaps,  but  the 
general  trade,  covering  face  powders,  perfumery,  and  finer  grades  of 
soap,  is  worth  about  $700,000  to  the  countries  interested.  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  are  the  chief  factors. 

Matches  are  manufactured  in  the  Republic,  the  principal  center  of 
production  being  Talca.  Other  factories  have  been  established  at 
Chilian  and  at  Providencia,  in  the  Province  of  Santiago.  Imports 
of  matches  during  1908  were  valued  at  $87,452. 

Stearin  and  other  grades  of  candles  are  manufactured  locally,  the 
importations  declining,  in  1908,  to  $267,772,  against  $703,172  in  the 
preceding  year.  Factories  at  Vina  del  Mar  and  at  Santiago  are 
gradually  getting  control  of  the  trade. 


REDUCTION  OF  SURTAX  ON  IMPORTS. 

From  July  1,  1909,  the  surtax  of  70  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties 
levied  on  Colombian  imports  through  Cucuta,  according  to  Executive 
decree,  was  reduced  at  a  monthly  rate  of  one-tenth,  until  35  per  cent 
of  the  duties  was  reached. 
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NEXT  SESSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

By  a  decree  of  November  27,  1909,  President  Ramon  Gonzales 
Valencia  has  convoked  the  Colombian  Congress  in  extraordinary 
session  on  June  15,  1910.  The  specified  objects  of  the  meeting  are 
the  election  of  a  President  of  the  Republic,  the  consideration  of 
constitutional  reforms,  and  the  arrangement  of  financial  measures 
for  the  fiscal  period  1911. 

An  important  item  for  governmental  action  is  the  sale  of  the  con¬ 
tract  for  working  the  Muzo  emerald  mines,  the  agreement  made  with 
the  English  syndicate  having  failed  of  favorable  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  adjourned  December  11.  The  contract  will  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  after  three  months’  notice. 

WORK  ON  THE  AMAGA  RAILWAY. 

The  line  of  railway  to  connect  Medellin  with  the  Cauca  River  at 
a  point  between  the  mouths  of  the  Amaga  and  Poblanco  rivers  is 
reported  by  the  Belgian  consul  at  Bogota  to  be  under  active  construc¬ 
tion.  The  road  is  the  property  of  a  Colombian  company  capitalized 
at  $1,000,000.  The  railway  will  serve  a  very  fertile  region  and  will 
be  especially  advantageous  to  coffee  growers. 

During  1910  the  company  will  place  orders  for  1,000  tons  df  rails 
of  the  Vignole  pattern. 


COFFEE  SHIPMENTS,  1909. 

Exports  of  coffee  from  Costa  Rica  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
with  September  30,  1909,  aggregated  12,030,104  kilograms  (about 
26,500,000  pounds).  Figures  published  in  the  “  Gaceta  Oficial"  for 
October  24  show  that  the  bulk  of  these  shipments  or  9,782,299  kilo¬ 
grams  (21,500,000  pounds)  was  sent  to  the  British  market. 


FREE  EXPORTATION  OF  WOOD. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  extended  until  December  31, 
1911,  the  period  for  the  free  export  of  woods  through  the  port  of 
Puntarenas  and  other  Pacific  ports.  Exception  is  made  in  the  matter 
of  cedar  less  than  40  centimeters  in  diameter,  which  will  continue  to 
pay  the  specified  duty. 
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RAILWAY  LAW. 

On  December  8.  11>09,  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  promulgated 
the  railway  law,  which  provides  that  no  railway  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  passengers  and  freight  shall  be  constructed  in  the  Republic 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  and  that  on  the  expiration  of  a 
railway  concession,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  granted  for  a  longer 
term  than  ninety-nine  years,  the  entire  railway,  including  rolling 
stock,  buildings,  grounds,  and  appurtenances  shall  become  ipso  facto 
the  property  of  the  nation.  All  railway  concessions  are  subject  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  Costa  Rica  now  in  force  or  which  in 
future  may  be  enacted,  and  no  foreign  contractor  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  any  laws  other  than  those  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  settlement 
of  any  disputed  questions  that  may  arise  in  the  construction,  exploi¬ 
tation,  or  management  of  the  railway. 

No  railway  concession  shall  confer  a  monopoly  upon  any  railway 
company,  and  the  State  reserves  the  right  to  parallel,  cross,  or  inter¬ 
sect  any  railway  for  which  a  concession  has  been  granted,  or  to 
penetrate  the  region  traversed  by  the  same,  as  it  may  deem  expedient, 
by  means  of  wagon  roads,  canals,  railways,  tramways,  or  any  other 
means  of  communication.  Nevertheless,  the  concession  may  prohibit 
the  construction  of  a  parallel  railway  within  certain  limits  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  All  railways  and  railway  property  are  subject 
to  the  law  of  expropriation  should  the  welfare  of  the  State  so  require. 

The  sale,  lease,  or  transfer  in  any  manner  whatsoever  of  a  railway 
concession  before  becoming  valid  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Congress.  In  no  case  shall  a  railway  concession,  railway,  telegraph 
or  telephone  line  be  sold,  mortgaged,  leased,  or  transferred  in  any 
manner  to  any  foreign  power,  nor  shall  a  foreign  Government  or 
State  become  a  partner  or  owner  of  the  stock,  bonds,  or  obligations 
of  any  railway  company.  No  government  railway  shall  be  leased  to 
individuals  or  companies  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  nor  shall 
the  Government  enter  into  any  agreement  for  the  rescission  of  a  rail¬ 
way  concession  without  first  obtaining  the  authorization  of  Congress. 

Companies  or  persons  desiring  to  secure  a  railway  concession  must 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Fomento,  accompanying  the  application 
with  a  general  plan  or  sketch  of  the  line,  showing  the  length  of  the 
road,  the  bridges,  stations,  culverts,  etc.,  to  be  constructed,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  road,  all  of  which  shall  be  subject,  in  case  the 
concession  is  granted,  to  modification  by  the  Government.  All  rail¬ 
ways  operating  in  the  Republic,  whether  organized  abroad  or  not, 
are  considered  Costa  Rican  companies,  and  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

The  law  provides  for  government  inspection  of  railways,  specifies 
the  manner  in  which  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  shall  be  issued. 
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and  guards,  in  general,  the  interests  both  of  the  public  and  of  the 
railway  companies  in  a  just  and  equitable  manner. 

In  case  of  war  the  Government,  should  it  consider  advisable  to 
do  so,  has  the  right  to  suspend  traffic  on  any  railway  line  when  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  for  the  defense  of  the  State,  but  in  such  case  the 
railway  company  shall  be  entitled  to  such  indemnity  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  or  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
law. 

MERCANTILE  LAW. 

On  November  25,  1909,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica  promulgated  an  important  law  relating  to  the  organization 
and  operation  of  business  concerns,  companies,  and  corporations. 
Under  this  law  partnerships,  companies,  and  corporations  are  re¬ 
quired  to  register  in  a  “  Mercantile  Register  ”  kept  for  that  purpose, 
setting  forth  the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  business,  such  as 
the  date  of  organization,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parties  in 
interest,  the  kind  of  business,  the  capital  employed,  and  all  important 
particulars  connected  with  the  business.  The  full  text  of  the  law, 
consisting  of  154  articles,  is  published  in  “  La  Gaceta  ”  of  Costa  Rica 
of  December  3,  1909. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

United  States  Consul  Samuel  T.  Lee,  of  San  Jose,  reports  as  fol¬ 
lows  concerning  the  public  schools  of  Costa  Rica : 

All  public  schools  In  Costa  Rica  are  controlled  by  a  national  minister,  and 
the  oflBce  which  has  direct  charge  of  this  work  Is  known  as  El  Despacho  de 
Instruccidn  Pfibllca,  of  which  Sefior  Don  R.  Brenes  MesEn  Is  the  head,  with 
the  official  title  of  Subsecretarlo  de  Estado  en  el  Despacho  de  Instruccldn 
Pfibllca. 

For  the  administration  of  primary  public  instruction  Costa  Rica  is  divided 
into  five  divisions,  each  division  is  divided  into  circuits,  and  each  circuit  is 
dlvded  into  districts.  The  district  is  the  unit,  and  each  district  has  its  school 
board,  which  looks  after  financial  matters.  The  technical  direction  of  the 
public  primary  schools,  however,  is  entirely  under  the  Jefatfira  Tficnica,  which 
is  directly  responsible  to  El  Despacho  de  Instrucclfin  Pfibllca.  The  five  divi¬ 
sions  referred  to  fall  under  the  direction  of  Jefatfira  Tficnica.  Two  of  these 
divisions  have  five  circuits,  one  has  four  circuits,  two  have  three  circuits,  and 
one  has  one  circuit.  At  the  head  of  each  circuit  there  is  an  inspector  of  public 
instruction,  who  is  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  circuit.  The  foregoing  applies  only  to  primary  Instruction. 

The  Coleglos  de  Segunda  Enseiianza  (high  schools)  are  directly  and  exclu¬ 
sively  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  names  of 
these  institutions  follow:  Llceo  de  Costa  Rica  (has  normal  training  depart¬ 
ment)  ;  Colegio  Superior  de  Sefloritas  (normal  department) ;  Llceo  de  Heredia; 
Institute  de  Alajuela;  and  Colegio  de  Cartage.  The  first  three  are  supported 
entirely  by  national  funds,  while  the  expenses  of  the  last  two  are  met  equally 
by  municipal  and  national  funds. 
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The  Liceo  de  Costa  Rica,  for  boys,  has  a  department  given  over  to  normal 
training,  as  has  also  the  Colegio  Superior  de  Seiioritas.  These  two  depart¬ 
ments  are  really  the  national  normal  schools  of  Costa  Rica,  one  for  males  and 
the  other  for  females.  There  are  1.30  government  scholarships  divided  between 
these  two  schools,  and  for  these  “  pensionistas  ”  the  National  Government 
buys  all  text-books  at  local  bookstores  on  the  orders  of  the  directors  of  the 
institutions.  Save  in  the  cases  of  indigent  children,  the  pupils  throughout  the 
Republic  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  text-books. 

There  are  30,000  children  In  average  attendance  in  the  primary  and  1.200 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

MODIFICATION  OF  THE  CIVIL  CODE. 

The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  passed  a  law  on  December  3,  1909, 
modifying  article  430  of  the  Civil  Code  so  as  to  permit  the  issuance 
of  cedulas  (warrants)  of  the  denominations  of  100  units  (colones, 
dollars,  etc,,  as  the  case  may  be)  or  multiples  of  100,  in  national  or 
foreign  money.  Each  cedula  must  be  signed  by  the  General  Register, 
the  owner  or  representative  of  the  real  property  mortgaged,  and 
must  contain  sufficient  data  on  its  face  to  identify  the  property.  The 
amount  of  the  mortgage  to  which  the  cedula  refers  must  also  be 
shown,  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  it  is 
issued  must  be  given,  and  the  date  and  place  of  payment  must  be 
specified,  as  well  as  the  number  of  coupons  and  the  dates  on  which 
they  fall  due. 

TRANSPORTATION  LAW. 

A  general  transportation  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  was  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  become  operative  on  December  4,  1909.  The  law  regulates  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  on  land  and  sea,  specifies 
the  conditions  that  shall  appear  on  bills  of  lading,  and  sets  forth 
the  obligations  and  rights  of  shippers,  transporters,  and  consignees. 
The  new  law  treats  fully  of  the  transport  of  live  animals  and 
perishable  material,  and  also  of  the  carriage  of  passengers  and 
baggage,  and  of  everything  relating  to  tran.sportation  in  all  forms. 

HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

In  conformity  with  the  homestead  law,  which  became  effective 
November  19,  1909,  every  Costa  Rican  citizen  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family  has  the  right  to  acquire  50  hectares  of  public  land  for  settle¬ 
ment  and  cultivation.  After  entry  is  made  a  house  must  be  built 
upon  the  land,  part  of  which  must  be  placed  under  cultivation,  and 
residence  maintained  thereon.  After  the  expiration  of  three  or  five 
years,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  conditions  of  entry  and 
the  use  to  which  the  land  is  put,  if  all  the  requirements  of  the  law 
have  been  complied  with,  title  to  the  property  in  fee  simple  will  be 
issued  to  the  settler.  A  naturalized  citizen  must  have  resided  with 
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his  family  at  least  one  year  in  the  Republic  prior  to  entry  upon 
public  lands  under  the  homestead  law.  By  head  of  a  family  is  meant 
any  married  man,  or  widower  with  children  born  in  wedlock,  or 
unmarried  man  who  has  to  support  one  or  more  minor  brothers  or 
sisters  who  have  lost  their  father. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  SEEDS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  PLANTS. 

An  executive  decree  of  November  23,  1909,  with  a  view  to  encour¬ 
aging  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica, 
admits  imports  of  seeds,  vegetables,  and  plants  free  of  customs, 
wharfage,  and  consular  duties. 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  1908  9. 

The  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  Cuba,  in 
its  report  on  the  sugar  production  of  the  Republic,  states  that  the 
crop  for  the  year  1908-9  amounted  to  10,568,642  bags,  or  1,520,226 
tons,  an  increase  of  551,051  tons,  or  36J  per  cent  over  the  crop  of  the 
previous  year.  The  production  of  1907-8  was,  however,  smaller  than 
it  had  been  for  several  years  preceding  that  time.  The  size  and  in¬ 
crease  of  the  production,  as  compared  with  that  of  former  years,  and 
the  changes  occurring  in  the  amounts  of  the  crops  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  figures,  which  give  the  number  of  tons  of  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  in  each  of  the  last  20  years : 


Year. 

Tons.  j 

j  Year. 

Tons. 

632,288  : 
816,980  . 

’  ■  i 

1899-1900 . 

283,651 

612,777 

1890-91  . 

1900-1 . 

1891-92 . j 

976,000 

1901-2 . 

863,792 

1892-93 . 1 

81,5,894 

1902-3 . ; 

1,003,873 

1893-94  . ; 

1894  95  . 1 

l,a54,214 

1,004,264 

22.5,221 

:  1903-1 . 

'  1904-5 . ' 

1,052,273 

1,183,347 

1,229,736 

1895-% . 

1905-6 . 

18%-97 . 

212,051 

1906-7 . 

1,441,910 

1897-98 . 

305,  ,543 

'  1907-8 . 

969, 176 

1898-99 .  . 

33.5,668 

1908-9 . 

1,520,226 

The  production  of  the  different  Provinces  for  the  past  two  seasons 
was  as  follows,  amounts  being  given  in  tons : 


Provinces.  j 

1908-9.  , 

1907-8.  i 

Provinces. 

1908-9. 

1907-8. 

Tm».  ! 
31,570 
183, 197 
362,080 
509,602 

Tons. 

22,  .333 
113,601 
217,726 
344,214 

Tons. 

98,024 

335,753 

Tons. 
.52,919 
218, 482 

Total . 

1  1,620,226 

%9, 175 
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During  the  last  year  there  were  169  mills  grinding — about  the  same 
number  that  were  at  work  the  previous  year.  The  Santa  Filomena, 
of  Matanzas,  which  produced  20,400  bags  in  the  1907-8  season,  was 
not  at  work  last  year.  To  make  up,  however,  this  loss  there  was  the 
Constancia,  which  was  not  at  work  the  year  before,  but  produced 
81,245  bags  during  the  past  year.  The  mills  that  had  the  greatest 
outputs  were :  The  Chaparra,  482,428  bags ;  the  Boston,  373,519  bags ; 
the  Preston,  286,716  bags;  the  Alva,  219,407  bags.  The  Quijano, 
of  Marianao,  produced  the  smallest  number  of  bags,  590;  and  the 
Gerardo,  of  Cabanas,  Pinar  del  Rio,  also  had  a  small  output.  4,478 
bags. 

BBANCH  OF  THE  BANK  OF  CANADA  AT  BAYAMO. 

The  progressive  and  historic  town  of  Bayamo,  situated  in  the 
Province  of  Oriente,  is  soon  to  have  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Canada. 
A  railroad  is  building  through  this  rich  and  productive  portion  of 
the  island,  and  railroad  communication  with  the  important  port  of 
Manzanillo  is  assured  within  a  short  time,  and  later  with  the  flourish¬ 
ing  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Bayamo  and  vicinity  is  developing 
rapidly  and  is  a  promising  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  in 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  enterprises. 

BUDGET  ESTIMATE  FOR  191011. 

On  November  12,  1909,  the  Cuban  budget  for  1910-11  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  by  President  Gomez.  The  receipts  on  account 
of  the  regular  budget  are  estimated  at  $29,805,698,  and  on  account 
of  the  fixed  budget  with  revenue  derived  mainly  from  internal  taxes, 
$4,973,982,  a  total  of  $34,779,680,  including  the  lottery,  $3,000,000, 
which  previously  had  been  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

The  national  expenditures  are  estimated  at,  regular,  $24,645,549, 
and  fixed,  $4,973,982,  a  total  of  $29,618,531,  this  amount  being 
$4,294,917  below  that  of  the  last  budget  as  presented  to  Congress, 
which,  however,  was  reduced  by  presidential  action  after  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  Congress  by  about  $2,000,000. 

The  present  budget  indicates  an  apparent  surplus  of  $5,159,149. 
This,  however,  does  not  take  into  account  an  installment  of  about 
$2,225,000  on  the  Speyer  loan  of  $16,500,000  for  the  Cienfuegos  and 
Havana  sewer  and  waterworks  and  some  other  items,  which  reduce 
the  apparent  actual  surplus  to  about  $2,400,000. 

PATENT  AND  TRADE-MARK  REGULATIONS. 

The  United  States  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Havana,  Mr.  Fred  Morris 
Hearing,  reports  as  follows  concerning  the  steps  which  must  be 
taken  to  secure  protection  for  trade-marks  and  patents  in  Cuba ; 
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In  Cuba  there  are  no  conimon-law  trade-marks,  as  they  are  known  in  the 
United  States.  No  one  can  acquire  property  in  a  trade-mark  here  without 
registration  of  the  same  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
I^abor. 

If  the  owner  of  an  American  trade-mark  wishes  to  secure  protection  under 
the  laws  of  Cuba,  this  trade-mark  must  be  filed  with  the  office  indicated.  In 
order  to  file  the  trade-mark,  a  power  of  attorney,  authenticated  by  some 
Cuban  consular  officer,  must  be  sent  to  some  one  in  Havana,  together  with  an 
authenticated  copy  of  the  trade-mark  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
which  copy  must  be  legalized  by  the  Cuban  legation  in  Washington.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  power  of  attorney  and  authenticated  copy  of  the  trade-mark,  it  Is 
advisable  also  to  send  at  least  14  uncertified  copies  of  the  trade-mark;  the 
ordinary  printed  copies  used  by  the  Patent  Office  are  sufficient.  A  short  appli¬ 
cation  requesting  deposit  of  the  trade-mark  is  then  written  out  in  Spanish, 
signed  by  the  attorney  in  fact,  and  filed  with  the  above-named  department, 
together  with  power  of  attorney,  the  authenticated  copy  of  the  trade-mark,  and 
six  of  the  uncertified  copies  with  certified  translations  into  Spanish.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  department  issues  a  certificate  accrediting  the  registration 
of  the  foreign  trade-mark  in  the  Cuban  Patent  Office.  The  government  fee  for 
filing  is  $12.50.  The  foreign  trade-mark  then  has  all  the  protection  and 
advantages  which  correspond  to  a  Cuban  trade-mark. 

The  filing  of  the  trade-mark  grants  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the  same, 
and  the  law  provides  for  both  criminal  and  civil  remedies  against  any  person 
infringing  the  trade-mark. 

CUBAN  NATIONAL  TBADB-MABK. 

In  the  case  of  a  house  established  in  Cuba,  if  a  Cuban  national  trade-mark 
or  manufacturer’s  mark  is  desired,  an  application  is  presented  either  directly 
by  the  trading  or  manufacturing  house  or  by  special  attorney  in  fact.  There 
should  be  attached  to  the  application  a  description  of  the  mark  and  six  copies 
of  the  design.  It  is  also  necessary  to  accompany  with  the  application,  or  at 
least  to  exhibit  on  filing  the  application,  the  receipt  for  the  last  quarter's 
municipal  industrial  tax  and  the  license  to  do  business.  In  the  course  of  time 
a  certificate  accrediting  the  registration  of  the  trade-mark  is  issued,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  foreign  trade-mark.  The  government  fee  is  $12.50. 

In  both  the  case  of  the  foreign  trade-mark  and  of  the  Cuban  national  trade 
or  manufacturer’s  mark  examination  is  made  in  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  mark  applied  for  is  similar  to  any  other  mark 
already  recorded;  if  so,  the  application  is  refused.  There  are  certain  pro¬ 
hibitions  as  to  the  designs  which  may  be  applied  for.  Neither  the  national 
arms  of  the  Republic  nor  of  any  foreign  country,  without  the  express  consent 
of  the  Government  concerned,  can  be  registered  as  a  trade-mark.  Common 
trade  names,  designs  which  may  be  offensive  on  moral  or  religious  grounds  or 
on  the  grounds  of  good  taste,  are  not  accepted. 

The  law  on  the  subject  of  trade-marks  is  the  royal  decree  of  August  21,  1834, 
with  certain  subsequent  provisions,  referring  generally  to  the  procedure  for 
registration. 

PATENT  LAWS  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

The  patent  law  in  force  in  Cuba  is  the  royal  cedula,  June  30, 1833.  This  was 
the  patent  law  applying  to  Cuba.  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  during  Spain’s 
supremacy. 
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There  exists  another  general  patent  law  for  the  Spanish  dominions — the  law 
of  July  30,  1878;  but  it  is  held  that  this  general  patent  law  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  ceased  to  be  in  effect  in  Cuba  when  Spanish  sovereignty  terminated. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  general  Spanish  patent  law  of  1878 
has  been  considert>d  by  some  authorities  to  still  exist,  as  legislation  supple¬ 
mentary  or  explanatory  of  the  Cuban  patent  law  of  1833. 

Under  this  law  patents  on  the  following  can  be  obtained :  “  Machine,  ap¬ 
paratus,  instrument,  process  or  method,  either  mechanical  or  chemical,  which 
may  be  new  in  whole  or  in  part  and  not  practiced  in  the  same  manner  and  form.” 
It  can  not  be  definitely  said  whether  or  not  industrial  products  are  the  subject 
of  patent. 

OBTAINING  A  PATENT  IN  CUBA. 

The  procedure  for  obtaining  patents  under  the  present  law  and  rulings  is 
as  follows :  The  application  is  presented  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Labor,  accompanied  by  a  sealed  package  containing,  in  duplicate, 
the  designs,  drawings,  etc.,  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  patent  solicited. 
This  sealed  package  Is  oiiened  by  a  committee  of  functionaries  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  at  which  opening  the  applicant  may  be  present.  The  application  Is  then 
examined  by  the  Economic  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Country,  which  reports 
upon  the  desirability  of  issuing  a  patent  and  as  to  whether  the  object  for  which 
it  is  sought  comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Upon  favorable  report  by 
the  society  and  by  the  proper  bureaus  in  the  department,  a  patent  is  granted 
for  a  term  of  seventeen  years.  A  fee  of  $35  must  be  paid  on  the  granting  of 
the  patent  to  the  applicant.  A  certificate  is  issued  to  the  patentee,  describing 
the  patent,  with  the  terms  and  specifications. 

Thehretically,  the  Cuban  patent  is  neither  like  the  French  patent,  which  is 
granted  without  examination  and  without  guaranty  by  the  Government  as  to 
its  validity,  nor  like  the  American  patent,  which  is  granted  after  a  searching 
examination  to  determine  whether  the  object  is  properly  patentable  or  consti¬ 
tutes  an  infringement  on  previously  existent  patents,  but  some  examination  is 
made  as  to  the  novelty  and  utility  of  the  patent  and  as  to  its  infringement  of 
patents  already  granted  or  registered.  The  records  of  the  Patent  Office  are 
secret ;  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  examine  the  specifications  of  patents  already 
granted  or  filed,  the  intention  being,  apparently,  to  protect  patentees  from 
infringement. 

In  the  case  of  an  American  patent,  the  procedure  indicated  for  the  filing  of 
an  American  trade-mark  is  practically  paralleled. 
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BANKING  LAW. 

The  new  banking  law  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  promulgated  on 
November  15,  1909,  provides  that  banks  of  issue  shall  have  a  capital 
of  not  less  than  $500,000;  mortgage  banks,  $100,000,  and  Refaccio- 
narios  banks,  or  those  especially  intended  to  facilitate  agricultural  and 
industrial  operations  by  means  of  privileged  loans,  but  without  mort¬ 
gage,  $50,000.  Banks  desiring  to  increase  their  capital  must  obtain 
the  permission  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
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Banks  are  required  to  have  a  reserve  fund,  and  to  set  aside  annually 
10  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  until  the  same  amount  to  30  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  capital.  Banks  of  issue  will  not  be  chartered  for 
a  longer  period  than  thirty  years,  nor  mortgage  and  Refaccionarios 
banks  for  a  term  exceeding  fifty  years,  but  the  Government  may 
renew  the  charters  three  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  same. 

No  bank  that  is  established  in  the  Republic  shall  have  its  domicile 
abroad,  or  place  its  funds  outside  of  the  Republic.  Companies  organ¬ 
ized  in  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  banks  in  the 
country  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  banking  law  and  to  the 
laws  of  the  nation,  and  the  same  is  true  of  branches  of  foreign  banks 
established  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Banks  of  issue  shall  not  place  in  circulation  bills  amounting  to 
more  than  their  total  cash  capital.  Bank  notes  of  the  denominations 
of  1,  2,  5,  25,  50,  and  100  dollars  may  be  issued,  the  face  value  in  all 
cases  being  redeemable  by  the  banks  in  American  gold.  All  bank 
notes  shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Treasury.  Bank  notes  are  not  a  legal  tender,  and  are 
only  receivable  when  they  are  acceptable  to  the  parties  to  whom  they 
are  tendered. 

Banks  are  not  permitted  to  charge  on  loans  an  interest  exceeding 
I  of  1  per  cent  per  month,  or  9  per  cent  per  annum.  Bank  capital 
is  exempt  from  federal  taxation,  but  is  subject  to  an  annual  municipal 
and  city  tax  of  1  mill  per  dollar  on  the  total  amount  of  the  capital. 


oo  * 
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MODIFICATION  OF  CHARGES  FOR  TRADE-MARK  REGISTRATION. 

In  accordance  with  an  Executive  Order  the  excessive  charges  col¬ 
lected  in  Ecuador  for  the  registration  of  trade-marks  have  been 
modified. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  require  the  weekly  publication  of  the 
trade-mark  in  the  “  Registro  0-ficial  ”  for  three  months,  on  which 
a  charge  of  10  sucres  (about  $5)  for  each  publication  was  collected. 
The  attention  of  the  Government  having  been  called  to  the  practi¬ 
cally  prohibitory  character  of  the  fee,  it  is  announced  by  the  “  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  United  States  Trade-Mark  Association”  for  November, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Ecuador  has  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  indicating  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  matter: 

According  to  an  Executive  Order,  No.  2064,  issued  on  May  4  of  the  present 
year  (1909),  the  above-mentioned  fees  were  rectified  and  ordered  that  10 
sucres  should  be  paid  for  each  trade-mark  whether  published  only  once  or 
several  times.  * 
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INSURANCE  LAW. 

The  insurance  law  of  Ecuador  prescribes  that  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  the  Republic  must  have  an  attorney  or  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  country  authorized  to  discharge  the  obligation  of  the 
companies  and  capable  of  being  sued.  Before  doing  business  in  the 
Republic  insurance  companies  are  required  to  record  their  articles  of 
incorporation  in  the  Mercantile  Register,  and  foreign  companies 
must  register  powers  of  attorney  granted  their  agents.  The  mini¬ 
mum  capital  for  life  or  maritime  insurance  companies  is  100,000 
sucres  ($50,000),  and  for  fire  insurance  companies  1,000,000  sucres 
($500,000),  and  25  per  cent  of  the  declared  capital  must  be  inve.sted 
in  real  estate  in  the  Republic. 

STATUE  OF  PEDBO  MONCAYO. 

The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  passed  a  law,  which  was  promul¬ 
gated  by  President  Alfaro  on  November  10, 1909,  and  became  effective 
January  1,  1910,  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Ecuadoran  patriot  Pedro  Moncayo, 
a  native  of  the  Province  of  Imbabura.  This  statue  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  principal  square  of  the  city  of  Ibarra,  and  the  funds  for  its 
erection  will  be  obtained  by  a  tax  on  the  following  products  produced 
or  consumed  in  the  Province  of  Imbabura :  A  tax  of  1  cent  a  box  on 
the  consumption  of  domestic  cigars,  of  2  cents  for  each  25  cigars 
made  in  the  Province,  and  60  cents  a  box  on  imports  of  foreign  cigars ; 
1  mill  per  hundred  on  the  value  of  the  territorial  property  of  Imba¬ 
bura,  exempting  estates  under  500  sucres  ($250) ;  5  per  cent  of  the 
municipal  taxes  of  Ibarra,  Otavalo,  and  Coatacachi;  10,000  sucres 
($5,000)  assigned  in  the  budget,  and  gifts  from  private  persons. 

PBOFOSED  COAST  LINE  BAILWAY. 

The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  authorized  the  municipality  of 
Guayaquil  to  construct  a  railway  to  connect  the  city  of  Guayaquil 
with  some  of  the  coast  towns.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  internal- 
revenue  taxes  of  that  municipality  is  to  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  survey  and  the  cost  of  construction.  The  terminus  of  the 
railway  has  not  yet  been  selected. 

TAX  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE  OF  ALCOHOL. 

According  to  the  law  of  November  16,  1909,  any  person  may  distill 
alcohols  and  aguardientes  in  Ecuador  and  forward  them  to  the 
places  in  which  they  are  to  be  consumed,  provided  they  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  aguardiente  law.  Spirits  made  from  grapes 
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grown  in  the  country  are  exempt  from  the  stipulations  of  the  aguar¬ 
diente  law. 

Distilleries  must  be  registered  in  the  districts  where  they  are 
located,  and  failure  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  the  law  renders 
them  liable  to  a  fine  of  500  sucres  ($250).  Distilleries  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  the  apparatus  used  in  distillation, 
and  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Government. 

After  determining  the  daily  production  of  a  still,  the  Treasure’ 
Board  levies  a  tax  on  the  amount  of  aguardiente  produced,  at  the 
rate  of  15  cents  per  liter  of  21°  Carthier,  payable  semimonthly.  In 
addition  to  the  tax  mentioned,  the  law  prescribes  that  on  and  after 
January  1,  1910,  aguardiente  brought  for  consumption  to  any  place 
in  the  Republic  is  subject  immediately  to  a  tax  of  15  cents  per  liter 
of  21°  Carthier. 

PETROLEUM,  GAS,  AND  ASPHALT  CONCESSION. 

The  ad  referendum  contract  made  on  July  15,  1909,  with  Carlton 
Granville  Dunne,  for  the  exploitation  of  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
and  asphalt  deposits  found  on  government  lands  of  Ecuador  in  what¬ 
ever  form  these  substances  may  be  encountered,  as  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress,  became  operative  November  5,  1909. 

The  concessionaire  has  the  right  to  lay  pipe  lines  from  the  sources 
of  supply  to  the  places  where  it  is  desired  to  store  or  consume  the 
products,  and  the  machinery,  explosives,  tools,  etc.,  required  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  deposits  may  be  imported  free  of  customs  and 
municipal  duties  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  and  the  free  exportation 
of  the  crude  or  refined  products  for  a  like  period  of  time.  After 
the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  installations,  warehouses,  telegraph  and  railway  lines,  etc., 
of  the  company  shall  become  the  property  of  the  nation  without  the 
payment  of  any  consideration  whatever. 

The  concessionaire  agrees  to  organize  a  company  in  London,  within 
six  months  from  the  approval  of  the  ad  referendum  contract  by  Con¬ 
gress,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000  and  to  pay  the  Government  im¬ 
mediately  £30,000  for  granting  the  concession.  The  Government  has 
the  right  to  appoint  two  directors  of  the  company,  with  residence 
in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  interests  of  the  State. 
Two-thirds  of  the  employees  of  the  company  must  be  Ecuadorans. 

The  company  agrees  to  supply  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ecuador  pe¬ 
troleum,  natural  gas,  and  asphalt  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  prices 
charged  for  these  same  products  when  exported,  and  to  sell  said 
products  to  the  Government  and  municipalities  for  their  use  at  the 
cost  of  production. 
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REFUNDING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Througli  the  interested  firm  it  has  been  announced  that  a  contract 
involving  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt  of  the  Republic  of 
(xuateniala  and  the  placing  of  its  finances  upon  a  gold  basis  was 
entered  into  several  months  ago  between  the  Republic  and  Messrs. 
George  W.  Young  &  Co.  Representatives  and  associates  of  Messrs. 
Young  &  Co.  have  been  in  Guatemala  for  several  weeks  engaged  in 
perfecting  the  details  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  contract. 

The  amount  settled  upon  is  $12,000,000. 

The  external  debt,  consisting  of  the  principal  contracted  in  1895, 
drawing  nominally  4  per  cent  certificates  of  unpaid  interest  and 
uncertified  back  interest,  aggregated  $10,089,000.  The  refunding  of 
that  debt  and  the  placing  of  the  currency  on  the  gold  standard  will 
raise  the  amount  of  the  Young  loan  to  a  sum  considerably  above 
that  negotiated  by  the  Guatemalan  Envoy,  Jose  Santos  Chocano, 
who  represented  the  government  in  the  transaction. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  adopted  the  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  prepared  by  Prof.  John  Cross  for  teaching  the  English  language 
by  the  use  of  the  phonograph  in  the  public  schools.  The  Cross  sys¬ 
tem  is  taught  at  the  Inteimational  Correspondence  School  at  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  An  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  the  Introductory  Text  will  be 
printed  by  the  Government,  2,000  of  which  are  to  be  delivered  to  Mr. 
Cross,  the  remainder  to  be  the  property  of  the  Government.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  introductory  text-book,  pupils  in  the  high  schools  are 
required  to  use  the  phonographic  reader. 

INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

One  of  the  leading  industries  in  Guatemala  is  the  manufacture  of 
beers  and  liquors.  The  progress  of  these  industries  has  reduced  the 
trade  in  foreign  beers  and  has  created  a  large  import  trade  in  malt 
and  other  raw  materials. 

The  textile  industry  is  also  making  notable  progress.  Factories 
established  at  Cantel,  in  the  Department  of  Quezaltenango,  import 
large  quantities  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  a 
recent  shipment  from  New  Orleans  covering  400  bales. 

Candles  and  soap  are  being  manufactured,  one  company  having  ob¬ 
tained  authority  from  the  Government  to  import  annually  3,000 
quintals  of  paraffin  and  2,000  quintals  of  stearin  free  of  duty. 
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In  the  capital,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  ice  factories  exist,  and  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  furniture  has  become  a  valuable  national  industry  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  fine  cabinet  wood.  Small  works  produce  foot¬ 
wear,  straw  hats,  pottery,  etc.  Tentative  efforts  are  being  directed 
toward  the  employment  of  the  twigs  of  a  native  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wicker  furniture,  and,  for  the  treatment  and  preparation 
of  henequen  fiber  at  San  Cristobal,  the  Government  has  granted  free 
entry  for  the  requisite  apparatus. 

The  Government  is  lending  all  possible  aid  to  the  establishment 
and  promotion  of  new  industries  and  improved  methods. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  BOUNDARY  CONVENTION  WITH  HONDURAS. 

The  boundary  convention  celebrated  between  Guatemala  and  Hon¬ 
duras  on  March  1, 1895,  has  been  extended  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
or  until  March  1,  1912. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  FOREIGN  CONGRESSES. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  will  be  represented  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wireless  and  Electric  Congress  to  be  held  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  in  September,  1910.  H.  M.  van  der  Cruycen,  the  Consul- 
General  of  Guatemala  in  Brussels,  has  been  appointed  by  President 
Estrada  C.  as  a  delegate.  Mr.  van  der  Cruycen  has  also  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  delegate  to  the  International  Congress  of  Horticulturists 
that  will  be  held  in  the  same  city  from  April  30  to  May  3,  1910. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  ^'‘Moniteur  Oificiel  ”  of  Haiti  publishes  in  its  issue  of  September 
25,  1909,  the  report  submitted  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Edmond  Heraux, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  covering  the  commercial  conditions  of  the 
country  during  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  (October  1,  1907,  to  September 
30,  1908)  and  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-9. 

The  import  trade  of  the  Republic  for  the  latter  period  amounted  to 
$1,177,508.58,  against  $1,577,317.17  in  the  same  period  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  or  a  decrease  of  $399,808.59  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  1908-9.  This  commerce  was  distributed  as  follows  among 
the  countries  of  origin:  United  States,  $823,931.16;  France,  $128,- 
709.18;  England,  $162,844.45;  Germany,  $33,951.03;  other  countries, 
$28,062.81. 
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The  imports  of  specie  from  the  United  States  during  the  period  in 
question  amounted  to  $154,129.89,  against  $281,000  in  the  same  period 
of  the  preceding  year,  or  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  latter  period 
of  $126,870.11. 

The  export  commerce  for  the  first  quarter  of  1908-9  amounted  to 
G.  3,200,000,  against  G.  4,483,415  in  the  same  period  of  1907-8,  or  a 
decrease  of  G.  1,283,415.65  for  the  period  1908-9. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  and  products, 
together  with  the  quantity,  shipper  abroad: 


Pounds. 

Coffee _  11,689,825 

Campeche  (logs) _  9,324,960 

Campeche  (roots) -  1,400,000 

Cacao _  525, 006 

Cedar  wood _  52,000 

Cotton  seed _  68, 881 

Sheepskins _  51,639 

Cotton _  36, 309 

Orange  peel _  26, 374 

Mahogany _ _ _  17, 000 

Oxhides _  15, 563 

Wax _ _  21, 624 

Com _  48, 298 

Pita _  18, 298 

Cocoanuts _ l —  10, 758 

Honey _  9, 448 

Copper _  7, 818 

Homs _  3, 074 

Starch _  2, 551 

Pistachio  nuts _ : _  2, 222 

Guaiac  gum - -  1, 636 

Yellow  wood -  1, 000 

Tortoise  shell _  42 


Imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  amounted  to  $4,701,160.80,  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  countries  of  origin  as  follows:  United  States. 
$3,316,827;  France,  $552,460;  England,  $466,836;  Germany,  $134,- 
074.58;  other  countries,  $230,962.80.  Compared  with  the  commerce 
of  the  preceding  year,  which  reached  $4,451,730.57,  an  increase  of 
$249,430.23  is  noted  for  1907-8.  In  this  import  trade  increases  are 
noted  in  the  following  countries  of  origin :  United  States,  $233,634.79 ; 
England,  $46,922.66;  other  countries,  $42,508.08;  while  with  France 
and  Germany  decreases  of  $52,113.13  and  $11,522.17,  respectively, 
are  noted.  The  imports  of  specie  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $806,986.50  in  1907-8  compared  with  $351,465  in  1906-7,  or  an 
increase  of  $455,521.50. 

The  total  export  commerce  of  the  Republic  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
question  is  represented  by  $3,479,848.15  compared  with  $2,866,177.55 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  an  increase  of  $613,670.60  in  favor  of 
1907-8. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  products  exported  to¬ 
gether  with  the  increase  over  the  preceding  year : 


Products.  1907-X.  i  Increase. 


!  Pound!.  Pound!. 

<;ofIee . I  (>3,848,330  4,023,464 

Cacao .  5,889,501  1,049,767 

OraiiKC  peel .  .540, 727  '  131 , 925 

Goatskins .  291,166  ,  1,796 

Palms . !  138,235  1  131,735 

Copper . 1  4,5,  ,520  10,483 

Qualac  gnm .  13,085  1,892 

Horn .  11,557  845 

Tanned  hides .  38,421  :  15,070 

Cocoanuts . I  62.023  ,  57,437 


J 


Among  the  articles  which  show  great  decreases  in  the  quantities 
exported  and  which  formerly  contributed  in  great  measure  to  swell 
the  revenues  of  the  Treasury  are  the  following : 

Pounds. 


Campeche  (logs) _ 

Campeche  (roots) _ 

Cualac  wood _ 

Cotton  seed _ 

Cotton _ 

Oxhides _ 

Cedar _ 

Yellow  wood  (roots) 


25, 338, 898 
23. 062, 440 
3,  798, 352 
2, 444,  804 
1,  111,  755 
133,  548 
127,330 
143,000 


In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  report  the  secretary  refers  to  the 
Haitian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  established  February  6,  1906,  and 
declared  to  be  of  public  utility  by  a  presidential  decree  of  November 
30,  1907,  which  is  more  and  more  making  itself  felt  and  is  destined 
to  render  great  service  to  agriculture,  industry,  and  navigation.  It 
intends  to  establish  a  permanent  exposition  of  the  products  of  the 
soil  and  industry  of  the  country  in  order  that  they  may  become  better 
known.  At  the  request  of  the  department,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  drafted  an  important  trade-mark  law  which  is  to  be  presented 
to  Congress  during  the  coming  session.  The  secretary  also  refers 
to  various  commercial  treaties  and  conventions  concluded  by  the 
Government  with  foreign  countries  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  report,  and  which  have  at  different  times  been  mentioned  in  the 
Buli>etin. 

SURTAX  ON  IMPORT  DUTIES. 


The  Haitian  Government  by  the  law  of  August  20,  1909,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  contract  a  loan,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  for 
1,000,000  gourdes  in  nickel  coins  of  50  centimes,  to  be  subsequently 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  of  1,500,000  gourdes  in  notes  for 
the  current  service  of  the  country. 

The  nickel  coins  of  50  centimes  representing  this  loan  shall  be 
melted  in  the  presence  of  the  legislative  commission  to  be  formed 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  notes  of  1  and  2  gourdes. 
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The  notes  which  also  make  up  said  loan  shall  be  handed  to  the 
Treasury  for  the  public  use,  after  deducting  166,666.66  gourdes  in 
favor  of  the  sufferers  from  the  fires  which  took  place  on  the  5th,  6th. 
and  10th  of  July. 

A  further  surtax  of  15  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  import  duties 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  repayment  of  said  loan.  This  surtax  was  to  be 
levied  three  days  after  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law. 

As  soon  as  the  loan  has  been  paid  off,  the  further  surtax  of  15 
per  cent  shall  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  and  such  10  per  cent  surtax 
shall  be  applied  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  nickel  coins  now  in  cir¬ 
culation,  to  be  always  directed  to  50-centime  pieces,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  legislative  commission  to  be  formed  in  virtue  of  the  law 
dated  August  11,  1903. 

The  jiresent  law  repeals  all  laws  or  provisions  of  law  inconsistent 
therewith  and  shall  be  enforced  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Finance  and  Commerce. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS. 


In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  refunding  of  the  public 
debt  of  Honduras,  the  United  States  consul  at  Tegucigalpa,  Mr. 
Samuel  McClintock,  makes  an  extended  report  on  the  finances  of 
the  country. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Federal  States  of  Central  America,  which 
took  place  in  1827  imposed  the  sum  of  £27,200  upon  Honduras  as  the 
share  of  the  loan  contracted  in  behalf  of  the  Federation.  Since  that 
time  the  various  loans  placed  by  the  Government  have  aggregated 
£6,051,108,  exclusive  of  accrued  interest,  composed  of  the  following 


amounts : 

Funded  share  of  federal  loan  of  1867,  interest  5  per  cent -  £61, 000 

Loan  of  1867,  Interest  10  per  cent _  680, 000 

French  loan  of  1869,  Interest  6§  per  cent -  600, 000 

Loan  of  1870,  Interest  10  per  cent _  2, 446, 400 


Total _  3,787,400 

In  hands  of  government  contractors  and  agents _  2, 263,  708 


Total _ 6,051,108 


The  internal  obligations  were  stated  on  August  1,  1908,  to  amount 
to  4,739,219,41  silver  pesos. 
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The  estimate  of  receipts  for  the  year  1909-10  is  given  as  4,714,004.92 
silver  pesos,  composed  of  the  following  items:  Duties  from  imports, 
P'1,800,000;  from  export  duties,  P'142,500;  liquor  and  tobacco  taxes, 
^1,750^000;  miscellaneous,  P'1,021,500. 

For  the  decade  1898-1908,  the  total  net  income  of  the  Republic 
was  P'29,633,146.09i,  or  P'2,963,314.801  annually.  The  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  for  the  period  was  P'2,427,357.14,  or 
P'242,735.71  per  annum. 

MINING  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa,  only  two  or  three  mining  companies  are  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  in  Honduras.  That  of  the  New  York  and  Honduras  Rosario 
Company,  operating  in  San  Juancinto,  in  the  Department  of  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  is  the  only  one  doing  work  upon  an  extensive  scale.  It  employs 
.xbout  1,800  men,  of  whom  30  to  40  are  foreigners,  mostly  Americans. 
During  1908  it  mined  and  milled  29,516  tons  of  ore,  which  yielded 
976,540  ounces  of  silver  and  16,664  ounces  of  gold.  The  ore  is  shipped 
to  New  York  for  smelting  and  refining  in  the  form  of  bars,  concen¬ 
trates,  and  cyanide  precipitates. 

The  mineral  exports  of  Honduras  during  the  year  1907-8  were  as 
follows:  Ore,  $167,360;  cyanide  products,  $204,862;  copper,  $165; 
gold,  $18,360 ;  coined  silver,  $98,280 ;  silver  in  bars,  $85,902 ;  gold  and 
silver,  $4,000.  Total,  $578,939. 

The  mining  laws  of  Honduras  are  based  on  the  famous  “  Or- 
denanzas  de  Mineria  ”  of  Spain,  and  give  the  alien  the  same  rights 
as  the  native.  Under  this  law  anyone  can  denounce  up  to  1,000 
hectares  (about  2,400  acres)  for  mining  purposes  and  pay  a  yearly 
tax  of  50  cents  silver  (20  cents  gold)  per  hectare. 

An  examination  of  the  records  shows  that  some  700  mines  in  all 
have  been  denounced.  IVhile  the  country  is  undoubtedly  richest  in 
silver,  denouncements  have  also  been  made  of  gold,  lead,  copper, 
kaolin,  crystal,  iron,  opals,  marble,  saltpeter,  aluminum,  chalk,  coal, 
antimony,  zinc,  nickel,  and  asphalt.  Petroleum  is  also  found,  and  an 
exclusive  privilege  to  extract  and  export  it  has  been  granted. 

The  iron  found  in  the  republic  is  said  to  be  highly  magnetic,  and 
the  copper  of  the  mines  of  Guanacostre,  in  the  Department  of  Olancho, 
are  reported  to  run  as  high  as  80  per  cent  pure  copper  and  20  per 
cent  pure  silver.  A  recent  discovery  of  copper  in  the  Department  of 
Yoro  has  been  reported,  in  which  the  veins  are  said  to  be  10,  12,  and 
14  feet  in  width.  An  estimate  has  been  made  that  the  entire  body 
will  average  50  per  cent  pure  copper. 

Surface  indications  are  met  with  everywhere  that  seem  to  show  rich 
deposits  of  ore  of  many  kinds  both  in  placer  and  quartz  formation. 
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PINE  FOBESTS  IN  THE  BEPUBLIC. 

The  report  made  to  the  Government  of  Honduras  concerning  the 
pine  lands  of  the  north  coast,  by  the  commission  designated  for  the 
purpose,  covers  the  following  interesting  details : 

On  the  north  coast  of  Honduras,  in  the  Mosquitia  territory,  be¬ 
tween  the  large  navigable  rivers — Segovia  and  Patuca — there  lies  a 
zone  of  level  land  covered  with  the  best  class  of  pine  trees. 

This  zone  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  84  geographic  miles,  from  the  bar  of  the  Segovia  River  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Patuca ;  extending  on  the  east,  up  the  Segovia  River 
to  the  Aguaguas  River,  a  distance  of  125  miles  in  a  straight  line ;  on  the 
west  by  the  Patuca  River,  from  its  principal  mouth  to  the  Wankibila, 
95  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  on  the  south  by  public  lands  for  a 
distance  of  14J  miles. 

It  comprises  an  area  of  4,613f  square  miles,  of  which  it  is  estimated 
3,0581  square  miles  are  covered  with  pine  trees;  that  is  to  say,  1,957.- 
600  acres. 

QUANTITY  OF  TIMBER. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  contains  50  trees  of  from  8  to  30  inches 
in  diameter  and  from  20  to  60  feet  high,  and  in  the  area  it  is  calculated 
that  there  are  97,880,000  trees  suitable  for  use. 

The  pine  forests  of  the  places  called  Tipi  Auca,  upstream  from 
Segovia.  Mocoron,  Rus  Rus,  to  Aguas  Vila,  are  sound,  well  nourished, 
and,  for  a  distance  of  90  miles,  all  that  could  be  desired. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

In  the  zone  are  five  extensive  navigable  lagoons,  Caratasca,  Tasing. 
Ibentara,  Guarunto,  and  Tilbalacan,  communicating  with  each  other 
by  means  of  large,  deep,  natural  canals.  Within  this  arejv  are  also 
found  the  Nacunta,  Ibentara,  and  Guarunto  rivers  and  their  tribu¬ 
taries,  which  empty  into  the  lakes  above  mentioned.  The  large 
Patuca,  Cruta,  and  Segovia  rivers  afford  ample  and  easy  means  of 
communication  for  the  transport  of  products.  In  places  where 
fluvial  highways  can  be  utilized,  traction  machines  can  be  used  or 
railroads  built  at  very  little  cost,  since  the  lands  have  no  grades  of 
importance,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  construct  bridges  or  fill  up 
depressions  for  a  distance  of  more  than  60  miles  in  the  great  Tipi 
Auca  plain,  where  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  lay  the  ties  and  rails. 

PORTS  OF  SHIPMENT. 

The  ports  of  shipment  are  Caratasca  and  Bruss  Laguna.  The 
(Jaratasca  lagoon  communicates  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  short 
canal  which  is  from  64  to  17  feet  deep.  The  bar  of  the  Bruss  Lagoon 
is  navigable  during  all  the  months  of  the  year. 
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CLIMATE  AND  IXHABITAXTS. 

The  climate  of  the  zone  is,  generally  speaking,  salubrious,  and  in 
the  interior  neither  malaria  nor  mosquitoes  are  encountered. 

The  inhabitants  are  gentle  and  tractable,  and  willing  to  apiily 
their  energy  to  the  hard  work  of  felling  timber. 

The  (iovernment  is  disposed  to  make  contracts  for  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  turpentine  in  its  pine  forests,  as  well  as  for  the  sale,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  the  timber  referred  to.  With  this  object  in  view  the 
Minister  of  Fomento  and  Agriculture,  at  Tegucigalpa,  will  receive 
and  consider  all  proposals  tendered,  and  will  likewise  give  such  in¬ 
formation  as  may  be  requchted  concerning  the  matter. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 


The  free  importation  of  certain  goods  into  Honduras,  as  provided 
for  by  decree  No.  45,  which  was  to  take  effect  August  1,  1909,  has 
never  been  enforced,  in  accordance  with  the  Executive  Order  in 
such  matters.  It  is  said  that  the  Executive  will  recommend  to  the 
Congress,  which  convenes  the  1st  of  January,  1910,  a  list  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  contained  in  decree  No.  45  for  importation  free 
of  duty. 

The  following  articles  were  exempted  fi’om  duty  by  the  decree 
referred  to:  Coal;  gasoline;  carbide  of  calcium;  wire  for  fences; 
stajiles;  machinery  and  tools  for  roads,  agriculture,  mining,  or  indus¬ 
tries;  live  animals;  seeds;  forage;  wheels  for  carts;  harness;  sacks  for 
coffee;  iron  tires  for  wheels;  motors  of  all  kinds;  windmills;  printing 
presses;  lightning  rods;  live  plants;  machines  and  material  of  iron 
for  railroads  and  tramways;  instruments  for  arts  and  industries; 
printed  books;  and  lumber  for  building  purposes  imported  through 
any  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

By  a  decree  dated  August  17,  1909,  the  President  of  Honduras 
authorized  the  free  importation  of  fencing  wire  and  staples.  The 
pur2)ose  of  this  decree  is  to  promote  the  agricultural  and  cattle¬ 
raising  interests  of  the  country. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE.  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1910. 

Mexico's  foreign  trade,  as  rejiorted  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the 
(Iovernment,  shows  noteworthy  gains  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1909-10  as  compared  with  the  corresjionding  period  of  the 
preceding  year. 
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Total  imports  are  valued  at  P39,873,936  ($19,900,000),  a  gain  of 
^=4,816,481  ($2,400,000) ,  and  exports  totaled  ?G0,928,122  ($30,400,000) , 
a  gain  of  P9,949,85G  (J^,900,000). 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  this  trade  is  represented  by: 
Imports  P22,743,923  ($11,300,000),  a  gain  of  ¥=4,243.591  ($2,100,000), 
and  exports  ¥=40,880,720  ($23,400,000),  a  gain  of  ¥9,901,720  ($4,980,- 
000).  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  trade  revival  is  practically  entirely 
due  to  increased  commercial  transactions  with  the  United  States,  the 
gains  reported  for  other  countries  being  inconsiderable,  some  of  them 
showing  a  decline  in  valuation. 
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COMPARISON  or 


FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1S09 
FIRST  QUARTER  OP  1910 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  MEXICO  FOR  THE 
FIRST  QUARTER  OF  THE  YEARS  1909  AND  1910. 

The  items  received  from  abroad,  reported  in  Mexican  currency,  are 
classified  as  follows: 


1 

First  three  months —  j 

1  _  . 

1909-10. 

1998-9. 

Animal  substances . 

Vegetable  substances . 

Mineral  substances . 

P-2,944,271.75 

8,663,269.79 

10,9.50,a'>8.39 

I  4,414,379.4.5 
2, 381,189.0.5 
1,4,54,742.49 
1, -201, 476. 34 
4, 401,. 508. 02 
941,031.33 
586,394.89 
1,934,814.96 

P-3, 115, 597.  ,54 
4,690,3-28.79 
10,334,670. 1-2 
3,981,703. 21 
2, 135, 706.  .50 
1, 188, 998.  .34 
1,077,1.58.07 
5,449,-274.12 
937, 113. 04 
4-2-2,486.83 
1,7-24,418.47 

-P-171,32,5.79 
+3,972,941.00 
+  616,188.27 
+  43-2,676.24 
+  245, 482.  .55 
+  26,5,744.15 
+  1-24,318.27 
-1,047,766.10 
+  3,918.29 

+  163,908.06 
+  210,396.49 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products . 

Wines  and  liquors . 

Paper  and  applications  thereof . 

Machinery  and  apparatus . 

Arms  and  ammunition . 

Export  classifications  are  as  follows : 

1 

Mineral  products . 

Vegetable  products . : . 

Animal  products . 

Manufactured  products . 1 

V’arious . 

P42,526,175.45 
14, .511, 461. 19  ^ 
3,038,673.70 

1  399,736.62 

45-2,076.00 

P-32,695,661.87 
14,032,904.00 
2,474,648.00 
479, 134.00 
1,295,9-29.00 

+P-9,830.623.58 
+  478,557.19 

+  564,025.70 

-  79,397.38 

-  843,8.53.00 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION,  1908-9. 

In  the  budget  estimate  presented  before  the  Mexican  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Finance,  the  mineral  output  of  Mexico  for  1908-9 
is  valued  at  PICO, 400, 158,  distributed  as  follows: 

Pesos.  U.  S.  gold. 


Gold .  45,015,000  27,500,000 

Silver .  77,110,000  38,.’)00,000 

Copper .  20,383,000  10,190,000 

Lead .  6,397,000  3,190,000 

Zinc . ,  1,043,000  :  .520,000 

Iron .  1,200,000  600,000 

Other  metals .  2,052,1,58  1,020,000 

Coal .  4,400,000  2,200,000 

Mineral  oil .  2,800,000  1,400,000 


In  the  preceding  year  the  mineral  output  was  recorded  as  worth 
$83,071,500,  silver  figuring  for  $42,723,500,  gold  for  $19,048,000,  and 
copper  for  $12,400,000.  The  other  minerals  show  slighter  variations 
in  the  value  of  the  year’s  product. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  MEXICO  FOR  THE  FISCAL 

YEAR  1908-9. 

FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


According  to  the  financial  statement  presented  to  the  Mexican 
Congress  by  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  Reiiublic,  Senor  Lijiantour, 
on  December  14,  1909,  a  surplus  of  P5,808,117.45  is  shown  in  the 
revenues  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-9.  Ordi¬ 
nary  receipts  for  the  period  are  given  as  P98, 775, 510.79  and  expendi¬ 
tures  as  P92,967,393.34. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  estimated  revenues  and  expenditures 
are  placed  at  P100,793,000  and  P100,306,267.76,  respectively. 
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COINAGE  UNDER  THE  NEW  MONETARY  REGIME. 

The  report  of  the  E.xchaiifre  and  Currency  Commission,  as  presented 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Mexico  in  September.  1908,  shows  a 
total  of  l*^l*27.9r),5.770.2()  coined  in  the  currencv  of  the  I{ej)ublic  from 
May  1,  1905.  to  June  30.  1909.  In  this  total,  gold  represents 
1*'83.38()..500 ;  .silver.  1*'42,7*28.543.30 :  nickel.  1*^904.308:  and  bronze. 
1*930,418.90. 

In  1904-5  silver  and  bronze  were  coined  to  the  amount  of  1*353.300; 
no  gold.  In  1905-0  a  total  of  1*47.272,000  was  coined,  gold  predomi¬ 
nating  in  the  amount  of  1*41.770.500;  in  1900-7  the  total  coinage 
was  1*47.935.070.70,  gold  figuring  for  1*23.250.000  and  silver  for 
1*23,307,923.80;  in  1907-8  gold  was  coined  to  the  value  of  1*10,000,000 
and  silver  1*7,403,019..50,  making  a  total  of  1*24.003,019.50;  and  in 
1908-9,  in  a  total  of  1*8,390,580,  gold  was  repre-sented  by  1*1,700,000, 
silver  by  1*<>.528.000.  and  nickel  by  1*102,580. 

The  mint  of  the  city  of  Mexico  coined  1*53,380.500  in  gold  and 
1*32,321,000  in  silver,  the  remainder  of  the  gold  being  coined  at  the 
Philadelphia  mint.  The  mints  of  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and 
Denver  coined  part  of  the  silver,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nickel  and 
bronze  coins  were  made  at  liirmingham,  England. 

TAX  ON  TEXTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  impost  to  be  collected  from  the  118  textile  factories  operating 
in  the  Republic  for  the  half  year  January-June,  1910,  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Mexican  Government  at  1*1,118,200  ($559,000).  During 
the  preceding  six  months  121  cotton  mills  were  in  operation  on  which 
a  federal  tax  of  1*1,081.800  ($.540,400)  was  collected. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  textile  fibers  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  factories  of  the  country  show  a  gain  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  over  the  preceding  year,  whereas  imports  of  textiles  and 
manufactures  thereof  declined  by  over  $7,000,000,  demonstrating  the 
increased  economic  importance  of  the  local  establishments. 

EXPORTS  OF  RUBBER.  1909. 

The  total  exports  of  rubber  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  amounted  to  18,781,399  pounds, 
9,699,257  pounds  of  which  were  derived  from  the  Castilloa  and 
9,082,142  pounds  from  the  guayule  plant.  The  official  valuation  of 
these  rubbers  was.  for  statistical  purposes.  £1.. 326.049.  or  about  half 
the  actual  market  value  in  New  York  during  the  period  mentioned. 
Nearly  all  of  the  product  was  exported  to  the  United  States,  small 
quantities  going  to  France.  Belgium,  and  Germany.  About  1,200,000 
pounds  of  the  Castilloa  rublier  came  from  the  planted  trees.  In 
June.  1909.  it  was  estimated  that  the  area  of  rubber  under  cultiva- 
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tion  in  Mexico  was  12(*,437  aci’es.  and  that  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
the  product  a  large  additional  area  would  be  planted  during  the 
succeeding  months  of  that  year  and  in  IhlO. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  NEW  MINING  LAW. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  new  mining  law  of  Mexico, 
approved  by  President  Diaz  on  December  16,  1909.  are  printed  in  full 
in  the  "  I)  hi  no  Op'dal"  of  DecemlHU’  18  of  the  same  year,  and  are 
classified  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  (’oncerning  mining  claims; 
(2)  concerning  denouncements  of  mining  claims:  (3)  concerning 
oppositions:  and  (-4)  general  provisions  concerning  applications  for 
mining  claims,  easements,  transportation  and  exploration,  and  expro¬ 
priation  and  permits  to  foreigners.  Another  law  of  the  same  date 
treats  of  the  fees  to  be  paid  mining  agents. 

When  it  is  desired  to  prospect  on  government  lands,  a  fee  of  4  pesos 
must  accompam’  the  application  to  the  mining  agent.  If  the  pros¬ 
pecting  is  to  be  done  on  private  lands,  and  the  owner  of  same  gives 
his  consent  thereto,  a  fee  of  4  pesos  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  filing 
the  application,  but  should  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land  not 
be  obtained,  a  charge  of  8  pesos  will  be  made. 

The  total  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  mining  agent  for  all  the  proceedings 
in  a  denouncement,  including  a  copy  of  the  docket,  until  the  delivery 
of  the  respective  title,  provided  no  reduction  of  claims  or  opposition 
arises  during  the  proceedings,  are  as  folloAvs:  Two  pesos  at  the  time  of 
filing  the  denouncement ;  10  pesos  on  the  acceptance  of  the  denounce¬ 
ment  by  the  mining  agent,  and  18  pesos  on  receiving  the  copy  of  the 
extract  of  the  application  for  publication. 

For  the  proceedings  caused  by  an  application  for  the  reduction  of 
a  denouncement  of  mining  claims  that  is  in  course  of  procedure,  8 
pesos  at  the  time  of  presenting  the  application. 

For  the  complete  proceedings  of  an  application  for  the  rectification 
of  a  mining  property  in  any  of  the  cases  prescribed  in  articles  53,  54, 
and  55  of  the  mining  law,  provided  no  opposition  proceedings  arise 
up  to  the  time  the  new  title  or  copy  of  the  proceedings  that  are  to  be 
attached  to  the  title  are  delivered,  the  following  fees  must  be  paid 
to  the  mining  agent :  Ten  pesos  at  the  time  of  filing  the  application 
and  18  pesos  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  extract  of  the  application  for 
publication. 

For  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  expedite  an  application  for  the 
division  of  a  mining  property  up  to  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
titles  for  the  new  properties,  a  payment  of  5  pesos  must  be  made 
to  the  mining  agent  on  filing  the  petition. 

For  all  proceedings  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  claims  (perte- 
nencias)  of  a  mining  property,  10  pesos  on  filing  the  application. 
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For  all  proceedings  concerning  applications  for  the  expropriation 
of  lands  or  easements,  if  the  mining  agent  intervenes  in  the  same, 
a  payment  must  be  made  in  each  case  on  filing  the  respective  petition. 

In  case  of  opposition  to  a  denouncement,  the  denouncer  shall  pay 
for  the  proceedings  at  the  mining  agency,  10  pesos,  but  retains  the 
right  to  reclaim  the  same  from  the  defendant  or  opposer  in  the 
corresponding  suit. 

For  a  copy  of  writs  of  execution  or  judgments,  issued  in  suits 
opposing  denouncements  of  mining  properties,  which  copy  should 
be  included  in  the  docket  the  mining  agent  sends  to  the  Department 
of  Fomento,  a  charge  of  2  pesos  per  sheet,  or  fraction  thereof,  will 
be  made. 

For  checking  and  authorization  of  plans,  2  pesos. 

For  a  certified  copy  of  the  report  of  experts,  or  for  any  kind  of 
document  issued  by  the  mining  agents  at  the  request  of  the  parties 
in  interest,  a  charge  of  2  pesos  per  sheet,  or  fraction  thereof,  will  be 
made. 

For  the  registration  of  any  document,  1  peso. 

For  locking  up  dockets,  or  any  other  documents  contained  in  the 
files,  1  peso. 

If  the  party  in  interest  does  not  furnish  sufficient  data  and  it  is 
necessary  to  register  documents  corresponding  to  more  than  one  year 
a  charge  for  registration  of  1  peso  per  year  will  be  made. 

TRANSPORT  NOTES. 

The  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  of  Guaymas,  Mexico,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  establishment  of  a  new  steamship  line  between  Mazatlan, 
Mexico,  and  San  Diego,  California,  the  schedule  of  which  calls  for  a 
twenty-day  service. 

In  addition  to  the  through  schedule,  it  is  stated  that  stops  of  one 
day  will  be  made  at  San  Juan  del  Cabo,  Magdalena  Bay,  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  San  Quintin,  and  Ensenada,  all  of  Lower  California,  on  both 
the  north  and  south  bound  voyages.  The  company  will  engage  in  a 
general  coastwise  business,  in  addition  to  handling  through  freight 
from  Salina  Cruz  and  other  lower  Mexican  ports,  the  cargoes  being 
transferred  at  Mazatlan.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  company  con¬ 
templates  putting  on  a  small  steamer  to  ply  between  San  Diego  and 
Ensenada,  making  at  least  two  round  trips  per  week. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  opened  for  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  a  portion  of  its  Mexican  line  south  of  Mazat¬ 
lan.  The  portion  now  in  operation  extends  about  GO  miles  from 
Mazatlan  to  the  village  of  Escuinapa,  there  being  one  train  in  each 
direction  daily. 

The  company  that  is  to  build  a  railroad  between  Monclova  and 
Chihuahua,  a  distance  of  450  miles,  the  Coahuila,  Chihuahua  and 
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Northwestern,  has  formally  organized,  and  its  shareholders  include 
a  number  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Mexico. 

The  proposed  railroad  is  one  of  the  most  important  railway 
projects  yet  made  for  northern  Mexico,  as  the  line  is  to  run  parallel 
with  the  United  States  boundary  for  its  whole  length  and  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  International  Line  of  the  government  merger  system 
at  Monclova,  and  with  the  Mexican  Central,  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico 
and  Orient,  and  the  Mexican  Northwestern  at  Chihuahua. 

The  States  of  Coahuila  and  Chihuahua  have  granted  liberal  sub¬ 
sidies  for  the  construction  of  the  line. 

WEST  COAST  STEAMER  SERVICE. 

Reporting  on  the  enlargement  of  steamship  facilities  along  the  west 
coast  of  America,  United  States  Consul-General  West,  at  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  states  that  the  Jebsen  Line.  (Jebsen  &  Ostrander, 
general  agents),  now  operating  two  steamships  of  3,500  tons  burden 
between  Vancouver,  Sound  ports,  San  Francisco,  and  Mexico  to  Salina 
Cruz,  connecting  with  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway  at  Salina 
Cruz,  across  the  Isthmus  to  Puerto  Mexico,  on  the  Gulf,  are  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  the  purchase  or  long-term  charter  of  two  steamers  of  larger 
capacity,  to  run  in  connection  with  those  now  in  use,  giving  a  fort¬ 
nightly  service  between  Vancouver.  Puget  Sound,  and  Salina  Cruz. 

Other  vessels  owned  will  probably  be  put  on  these  routes  as  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  early  spring  for  the  coastwise  and  Alaskan  trade. 
These  contemplated  additions  to  the  coastwise  and  Mexican  line  fleets 
indicate  that  trade  conditions  are  steadily  improving,  and  that  the 
port  of  Vancouver  is  rapidly  assuming  a  prominent  place  as  a  dis¬ 
tributing  point  for  goods,  etc.,  from  eastern  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  from  Europe,  via  the  Tehuantepec  route. 

This  fact  is  strongly  illustrated  by  the  recent  discharge  at  this  port 
of  a  large  amount  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  Provinces 
of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  shipped  by  the 
Elder  Dempster  Line  from  these  Provinces  to  Puerto  Mexico,  thence 
by  rail  across  Mexico  to  Salina  Cruz,  then  by  steamer  to  Vancouver 
for  distribution,  the  rate  being  less  than  by  all-rail  route,  goods 
arriving  in  good  condition,  and  taking  but  slightly  more  time  than 
by  rail. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICANISTS. 

In  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  XVI  International  Congress 
of  Americanists,  held  in  Vienna  in  September,  1908,  the  second 
session  of  the  XVII  International  Congress  of  Americanists  will  be 
held  in  the  Mexican  capital  from  September  8  to  14,  1910,  under  the 
patronage  of  President  Diaz  ,the  first  session  being  adjourned  from 
Buenos  Aires. 
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The  committee  on  organization,  in  its  circular  of  invitation, 
stated  that  the  members  of  the  Congress  will  be  granted  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  in  the  prices  of  maritime  and  railway  transijortation 
and  hotel  rates.  The  members  of  the  ('ongress  will  be  invited  as 
guests  of  honor  on  the  archa'ological  excursions  contained  in  the 
programme,  and  will  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  other  scien¬ 
tific.  literary,  and  artistic  gatherings,  as  well  as  all  public  celebrations 
in  commemoration  of  the  First  Centenary  of  the  Independence  of 
Mexico. 

OEXEKAL  PKOOKAM  MK. 

In  conformity  with  the  by-laws  approved  at  the  session  of  Paris, 
held  in  IfiOO.  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists  has  for  its 
object  the  historic  and  scientific  study  of  both  Americas  and  of  their 
inhabitants. 

(a)  The  indigenous  American  race^.  their  origin,  geographic  dis¬ 
tribution.  history,  physical  characteristics,  languages,  civilization, 
mythology',  religion,  usi's,  and  customs. 

(7»)  The  indigenous  monuments  and  arclueology  of  the  Americas. 

(c)  The  history  of  the  discovery  and  of  the  European  occupation 
of  the  New  World. 

The  membership  fee  for  individuals  is  $10.  Mexican  silver,  equal 
to  £1,  or  '21  marks,  or  28  pesetas. 

Individual  members  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress,  to  take  part  in  its  delilK*rations.  and  to  receive  the 
publications  of  the  Congress  free  of  charge.  They  are  also  permitted 
to  register  members  of  their  families  as  associate  members  of  the 
Congress,  paying  for  each  person  $8.  Mexican  silver,  equal  to  20 
francs,  16  shillings.  17  marks,  or  22  pesetas.  The  associate  members 
may  attend  the  meetings,  e.xcursions.  and  entertainments  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  but  have  no  voice  in  its  deliberations,  nor  are  they  entitled  to 
receive  its  publications  free  of  charge. 

Membership  fees  are  payable  by  means  of  money  orders  or  checks 
on  Mexico,  sent  direct  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Congress.  Licentiate 
JoAQUix  D.  Casasus,  Banco  Central.  IMexico.  D.  F. 

Membership  tickets  for  individual  or  associate  members  will  be 
forwarded  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  membership  fee. 

According  to  the  usage  etsablished  by  the  former  Congresses,  the 
languages  recognized  are:  Spanish.  French.  English,  German,  Italian, 
and  Portuguese. 

The  works  presented  to  the  Congress  by  individual  members  may 
be  either  oral  or  written,  but  shall  not  consume  more  than  twenty 
minutes,  unless  some  important  subject  is  treated  and  the  Congress 
grants  a  longer  time.  No  speaker  shall  have  the  floor  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  for  more  than  five  minutes.  All  the  works  of  individual  mem- 
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Vkts  shall  be  published,  after  approval  by  the  eonnnittee  on  publica¬ 
tion.  in  the  report  of  the  Congress. 

The  individual  members  of  the  Congress  are  urged  to  remit  to  the 
general  secretary,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  titles  of  their  essays,  stating 
whether  or  not  they  desire  to  illustrate  them. 

Before  July  1.  1910,  each  author  shall  send  a  summary  of  his  work, 
so  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Congress;  no  summary 
to  contain  over  1.000  words. 

Motions  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  shall  be  in  writing,  shall 
be  relevant  and  proper,  and  shall  be  forwarded  before  the  1st  of 
July,  1910. 

The  sessions  shall  be  held  in  the  Conference  Hall  of  the  National 
Museum,  where  the  individual  members  shall  have  at  their  disposal 
an  apparatus  for  projecting  illustrations  on  the  screen. 

On  September  7,  1910.  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  will  give  a  reception  in  honor  of  the 
individual  and  associate  members  of  the  Congress,  followed  on  the 
next  day  by  one  by  the  government  of  the  Federal  District,  and  on 
the  succeeding  day  by  one  given  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  an  excursion  will  be  made  to  the 
Teotihuacan  Pyramids,  where  a  lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Leopold 
Batres,  Inspector  General  and  Curator  of  the  Archaeological  Monu¬ 
ments.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  will 
give  a  banquet  to  the  individual  and  associate  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  same  place. 

.Vfter  closing  the  Congress  individual  and  associate  members  may 
visit  Mitla.  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  the  ruins  of  Xochicalco,  of  Tzint- 
zuntzan,  and  of  Casas  Grandes,  the  expenses  of  the  trips  being  borne 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts. 

The  individual  and  associate  members  who  desire  to  visit  other 
places  of  archaeological  interest,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reduction  in 
the  prices  of  the  transportation  companies. 

Other  data  relating  to  the  Congress  will  be  furnished  subsequently 
in  a  detailed  programme. 

EXTENSION  OF  MARINE  AND  GAME  CONCESSION. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  extended  for  a  period  of  three  years 
from  June  14,  1911,  the  concession  for  the  exploitation  of  marine 
products  and  the  hunting  of  birds  in  the  zone  comprised  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Ameca  River  in  the  Territory  of  Tepic,  and  the  port 
of  Altata,  State  of  Sinaloa.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  establish 
in  the  zone  described,  within  a  period  of  one  year  from  December  3, 
1909,  at  least  one  canning  factory  for  the  utilization  of  marine 
products,  and  for  this  purpose  may  occupy  such  public  lands  of  the 
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nation  as  may  be  necessary.  The  factory  must  be  erected  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  present  sanitary  laws,  and  is  subject  to  such  sanitary 
regulations  as  now  exist  or  which  in  future  may  be  adopted. 

PROPOSED  WATER-RIGHT  LAW. 

The  Department  of  Fomento  has  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  a  proposed  law  defining  the  waters  over  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  jurisdiction  and  the  conditions  under  which  same 
are  to  be  used.  According  to  this  law  federal  waters  are  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  public,  to  be  used  for  the  common  good,  and  are  inalien¬ 
able  and  imprescriptible.  The  rights  of  riparian  owners  and  the 
use  of  federal  waters  by  such  are  fully  covered,  as  are  the  rights  of 
the  public  and  of  individuals  to  the  use  of  waters  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Government  for  irrigation  and  industrial  purposes. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  LAGUNA  DISTRICT. 

The  Laguna  district  produces  90  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  grown 
in  Mexico.  This  year  a  low  estimate  places  the  crop  at  90,000  bales, 
weighing  a  little  over  500  pounds  each.  The  present  selling  price  is 
$0.30  Mexican  currency  (15  cents  gold)  per  pound,  which  will  give  to 
the  planters  a  gross  return  of  $13,500,000  Mexican  currency  ($6,750,000 
gold),  outside  of  what  they  will  realize  on  seed. 

Cotton  raising,  with  the  industries  directly  pertaining  thereto, 
may  be  considered  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  thriving  cities  of 
Lerdo,  Gomez-Palacio,  and  Torreon,  the  smaller  adjacent  towns  and 
villages,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  the  junction  at  this  point  of  the 
two  great  railway  systems  of  the  Republic. 

The  seed  used  for  planting  is  90  per  cent  selected  home  product, 
the  remaining  10  per  cent  being  imported  from  the  United  States. 
The  staple  of  the  cotton  runs  from  1  to  IJ  inches  in  length.  The 
bales  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  regulation  size  used  in  the  United 
States,  requiring  presses  built  expressly  for  this  district,  and  each  bale 
is  not  only  securely  bound  with  iron  bands,  but  covered  as  well  with  a 
matting  of  ixtle. 

All  of  the  Laguna  cotton  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  Republic,  the 
seed  being  utilized  in  the  district. 

The  Laguna  district  is  wholly  dependent  upon  irrigation  to  make 
the  business  a  permanent  industry.  With  the  contemplated  irriga¬ 
tion  works  on  the  Nazas  River  completed,  the  acreage  in  cotton  will 
be  increased  many  times,  and  so  Mexico  will  become,  unless  the 
country  greatly  increases  the  number  of  spindles,  an  exporter  of 
cotton. 

In  the  district  are  five  cotton  mills  with  some  50,000  spindles,  pro¬ 
ducing  only  the  cheapest  grades  of  cloth,  and  striving  all  the  while  to 
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cheapen  the  production  for  a  market  which  will  allow  the  poor 
laborer  of  the  country  to  buy. 

Laborers  in  these  mills  earn  about  $1  Mexican  currency  (50  cents 
gold)  for  a  day’s  work  of  eleven  hours.  The  mills  are  financed  and 
managed  by  Mexicans,  while  a  number  of  the  plantations  are  owned 
by  foreigners.  The  looms  and  other  machinery  of  the  mills  used  in 
making  cloth  are  made  in  England. 

COAL  MINING  IN  COAHUILA. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  exportation  and  exploitation 
of  coal  on  public  lands  in  the  district  of  Monclova,  State  of  Coahuila, 
and  in  the  Salado  River  Valley.  The  concession  is  for  a  period  of 
ten  yeai’s,  during  which  time  the  concessionaires  agree  to  expend  in 
exploration  and  development  work  at  least  $100,000  Mexican  silver. 
For  the  right  of  exploitation  the  concessionaires  obligate  themselves 
to  pay  to  the  Mexican  Government  in  Mexican  silver  $500  for  the 
first  year,  $1,000  for  the  second  year,  $2,000  for  the  third  year,  $4,000 
for  the  fourth  year,  the  amount  to  be  increased  successively  $1,000 
a  year  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  concession. 
The  Government  retains  the  right  to  inspect  the  works,  books,  and 
establishments  of  the  concessionaires  whenever  it  may  deem  proper. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Fomento,  the  concession  is 
transferable  to  third  parties. 

EXTENSIVE  IMPBOVEMENTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS. 

On  January  1,  1910,  $5,000,000  became  available  for  the  betterment 
and  improvement  of  the  lines  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico. 
It  is  learned  from  officials  of  the  merger  company  that  this  large  sum 
will  be  expended  for  ballast,  heavier  rails,  sidings,  new  stations,  and 
the  general  betterment  and  upbuilding  of  the  system,  including  the 
purchase  of  rolling  stock.  The  money  was  obtained  by  the  issue  of 
4  and  4^  per  cent  interest-bearing  bonds. 

PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Department  of  Fomento  has  presented  a  bill  to  Congress  pro¬ 
posing  the  establishment  of  a  special  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  administration  believes  that  a  salutary  influence  will  be  exerted 
and  that  agriculture  will  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  means 
of  a  thoroughly  equipped  department  devoted  especially  to  look 
after  the  varied  and  increasing  interests  of  this  rapidly  developing 
branch  of  the  nation’s  wealth.  The  proposed  law  provides  means 
for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  instruction  on  the  great 
topics  of  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  kindred  industries.  The 
holding  of  agricultural  and  stock  expositions  will  be  encouraged. 
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statis^tics  will  be  collected,  classified,  and  published,  and  means  will 
be  provided  for  the  obtainment  of  funds  for  use  in  a"riculture  on 
favorable  and  equitable  terms.  The  conservation  of  aprricultural 
lands  long  in  use  and  the  exploitation  and  rejdanting  of  forests  all 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  proposed  dejiartment. 

PROPAGANDA  FOR  HENEQUEN. 

The  Hoard  of  Agriculture  of  Yucatan  has  soliciteil  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  Govermnent  in  the  establishment  of  better  maritime  trans¬ 
portation  between  Progreso.  Yucatan,  and  Argentine  and  Uruguayan 
ports,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  sale  of  hene<iuen  in  those 
countries.  The  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  DepaiTment  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  Public  Works  by  the  Executive  Power,  with  the 
assurance  that  if  the  traffic  in  henequen  can  be  increased  sufficiently 
to  justify  tbe  granting  of  a  subvention  the  Government  will  favor 
doing  so  at  the  proper  time.  The  Board  of  Trade  at  Merida. 
Yucatan,  has  notified  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  Mexico  of  the  attitude  of  the  Mexican  Government  con¬ 
cerning  the  subventioning  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  ply  between 
Mexican  Gulf  ports  and  South  America. 

COLONIZATION  IN  SONORA. 

United  States  Consul  Louis  Hostetter,  of  Hermosillo,  furnishes 
the  following  information  concerning  capital  and  colonization  in  the 
Mexican  State  of  Sonora : 

Within  the  last  two  years  iarge  tracts  'of  land  in  this  State  hiive  been  bought 
i>y  United  States  capitalists,  and  in  consequence  of  these  purchases  several 
.Vinerican  colonies  are  to  be  established. 

One  company,  which  has  GOO.OOO  acres  in  the  Yaqui  River  Valley,  has  already 
dispose<I  of  100,000  acres,  mostly  to  American  farmers  from  California.  A  num- 
iter  of  these  are  already  established  and  have  started  a  settlement  called  Onte- 
gota.  They  have  erectetl  dwellings  and  have  planted  a  large  portion  of  their 
lands,  mostly  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  will  mature  some  time  before  they 
do  in  California,  so  tliey  expect  to  market  them  there  as  well  as  in  tbe  East. 
This  company  has  made  extensive  improvements,  having  built  a  main  ditch  65 
feet  wide  and  28  miles  long,  to  be  extended  50  miles.  Besides  the  main  ditch  it 
will  build  200  miles  of  laterals.  The  company  has  already  erected  an  experi¬ 
ment  station,  which  is  in  charge  of  an  exi)erienct‘d  man  and  is  well  equipped. 

Another  company,  comimsed  of  New  York  capitalists,  has  purchased  a  tract 
of  100,000  acres,  situated  20  miles  south  of  Hermosillo,  through  which  the  rail¬ 
road  passes.  This  is  very  good  agricultural  land,  and  is  to  be  divided  into 
small-sized  farms  and  colonized.  The  company  has  found,  upon  experimenting, 
that  water  can  l)e  obtained  in  most  parts  of  the  land  by  digging  wells  from  20 
to  60  feet  deep,  and  as  an  artesian  well  has  been  opened  at  a  station  called 
Pesquiera,  60  miles  north  of  Hermosillo,  it  is  going  to  try  and  secure  an  arte¬ 
sian  flow  also. 

Another  company,  of  Los  Angeles  people,  has  bought  a  tract  of  110,000  acres 
40  miles  west  of  Hermosillo.  near  the  Gulf  of  California.  This  company  has 
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been  bringing  in  excursionists,  and  bas  sold  over  10,000  acres;  it  has  laid  out 
the  tract  in  different  sized  farms  and  has  piatted  a  town  site  on  the  coast. 

Still  another  coni|)any,  conii)osed  of  Kansas  City  peoi)ie,  has  bought  1,000,000 
acres  in  the  district  of  Aitar.  The  most  of  this  land  is  oniy  tit  for  grazing  pur- 
Iioses,  but  a  good  ixtrtion  has  be«-n  laid  out  in  farms.  A  town  site  has  aiso 
been  laid  out  on  the  coa.st  of  the  Gulf  of  California  at  a  place  called  I’oint 
Lobos.  The  company  claims  to  have  sold  (juite  a  lot  of  land  and  to  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  some  buildings  on  their  town  site. 

IRRIGATION  CONCESSION  IN  SONORA. 

A  concession  lias  been  granted  by  the  Mexican  Government,  to  a 
citizen  of  Ilermosillo,  to  dam  the  Sonora  River  at  a  point  10  miles 
above  the  city.  Government  engineers,  who  were  sent  to  examine 
the  situation,  claim  there  is  enough  water  being  wasted  to  irrigate  a 
stretch  of  land  00  miles  long  by  20  miles  wide.  The  company  has 
to  build  a  dam,  reservoir,  and  ditches  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry 
all  the  water  necessary,  and  it  has  the  privilege  of  buying  all  govern¬ 
ment  land  along  the  line  of  the  ditches,  now  free,  for  25  American 
cents  per  hectare  (2.47  acres).  The  company  proposes  to  erect  an 
electric  plant,  and  claims  it  will  have  enough  power  for  lighting  the 
city,  running  the  street  care,  and  supplying  factories.  This  enter¬ 
prise  is  to  be  capitalized  by  a  New  York  company. 


COFFEE  CROP,  1909. 


The  United  States  vice-consul  at  Managua  forwards  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  coffee  crop  of  Nicaragua  for  the  season  of  1909  will 
probably  yield  a  total  of  4,000,000  pounds.  The  Department  of 
Matagalpa  is  credited  with  1,500,000  pounds  and  that  of  Jinotega 
with  2,500,000  pounds.  The  original  estimate  had  been  in  excess  of 
16,000,000  pounds  and  the  outlook  was  the  most  promising  reported 
during  ten  years,  14,000,000  representing  the  yield  for  1908. 

The  bulk  of  the  output,  or  about  three-fourths,  is  sent  to  Europe, 
where  it  commands  a  higher  price  than  in  the  United  States. 


FREE  ENTRY  FOR  FOODSTUFFS. 

An  executive  decree  of  October  18, 1909,  provides  for  the  free  entry 
at  Nicaraguan  ports  of  foodstuffs,  including  rice,  flour,  and  beans. 
Flour  is  received  regularly  from  California,  rice  from  China,  via 
San  Francisco,  and  but  small  quantities  of  beans  figure  generally 
on  the  import  list.  Preferential  treatment  at  certain  points  is  given 
to  onions. 


RAILWAY  PROJECTED  BETWEEN  PANAMA  AND  DAVID. 


The  Government  of  Panama  has  presented  a  proposal  to  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  line  between 
Panama  and  David  whereby  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  shall 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  line. 

Through  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  the  project  is  discussed 
in  the  following  terms : 


MAP  SHOWING  THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  RAILWAY  WHICH  THE  PANAMA  GOVERNMENT 
PROPOSES  TO  BUILD  BETWEEN  DAVID  AND  THE  CITY  OF  PANAMA,  WHICH  WILL 
HAVE  TO  CROSS  THE  CANAL  A  FEW  MILES  BEFORE  IT  REACHES  THE  LAST-NAMED 
POINT. 

The  Government  desires  to  contract  with  the  Panama  Railroad: 
First,  the  study,  survey,  and  definite  location  of  the  national  line; 
it  wishes  afterwards  to  contract  with  the  same  company  for  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  from  Panama  to  David,  a  distance  of 
274.4  miles.  In  this  railroad  is  included  a  branch  extending  into  the 
Province  of  Los  Santos,  also  other  branch  lines  that  may  be  necessary 
for  the  complete  development  of  the  Republic. 

A  statement  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  Government  shows 
that  the  necessary  funds  will  be  available  for  the  enterprise,  which, 
it  is  anticipated,  will  be  open  to  the  public  within  ten  years  at  the 
furthest. 
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In  1893  the  Pan-American  Kailroad  Commission  estimated  that 
the  building  of  a  standard-gauge  railroad  between  the  points  men¬ 
tioned  w’ould  cost  $4,067,280.  The  budgets  of  the  Republic  for  1909 
and  1910  fix  the  amounts  to  be  expended  for  public  works  at  $900,000. 
The  Congress,  which  meets  in  September  of  the  present  year,  has 
power  to  order  that  the  entire  fund  set  aside  in  the  budget  for  ex¬ 
penditures  on  public  works  in  1911  and  1912  be  used  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  railroad.  Should  this  be  done — and  the  department 
maintains  that  no  more  important  work  could  be  undertaken  in  the 
country' — funds  for  the  construction  of  70  or  80  miles  of  the  line 
within  the  next  two  years  would  be  provided  for. 

SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PANAMA  AND  COLON. 

The  Congress  of  Panama  has  appropriated  $800,000  for  sanitary 
improvements  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  the  greater  part  of 
which  will  be  expended  in  Colon,  at  which  place  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  are  planned,  covering  an  area  of  20  city  blocks  and  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  outlying  district.  The  Panama  Railway  also 
proposes  to  fill  in  and  improve  in  Colon  a  territory  of  considerable 
extent.  The  sewer  system  is  to  be  extended,  and  a  number  of  alleys 
are  to  be  paved  with  concrete  blocks,  the  sum  to  be  expended  in 
improvements  aggregating  $1,061,271.19,  of  which  $530,719.34  will 
be  borne  by  the  Government,  $306,581.75  by  the  Panama  Railway 
Company,  and  $223,970.10  by  the  property  owners.  The  filling  in 
will  be  done  hydraulically  by  pumping  coral  sand  from  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  and  carrying  it  in  pipes  to  the  sections  to  be  filled  up.  An 
18-inch  suction  dredge  will  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

PATENT  REGULATIONS. 

Patents  in  Panama  are  granted  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  twenty 
years,  a  fee  of  $5  being  charged  for  each  year  of  the  concession.  The 
applicant  may  request  a  patent  for  any  number  of  years  he  desires 
between  five  and  twenty.  Besides  this  fee  of  $5  he  must  also  pay  the 
expense  of  publishing  his  application  in  the  ‘‘^Gaceta  Oficial^'’  but 
this  would  not  amount  to  more  than  $1.  If  the  person  desiring  the 
patent  can  not  apply  for  same  in  person,  he  must  give  a  power  of 
attorney  to  sonie  person  in  this  city  (Panama)  to  carry  on  the 
negotiations. 

The  method  of  obtaining  a  patent,  as  reported  by  United  States 
Vice-Consul-General  Guyant,  at  Panama,  is  as  follows: 

The  applicant  or  the  person  holding  his  power  of  attorney  must  prepare  a 
memorial  or  written  application,  stating  his  desires,  addressing  the  same  to  the 
Secretary  of  Fomento  (Public  Works).  This  memorial  must  be  on  legal  govern¬ 
ment  sUimped  paper  of  the  value  of  20  cents  per  sheet,  and  must  be  accompanied 
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liy  ( 1 )  a  (h'tailiHl  explanation  of  the  invention:  (2)  drawings,  plans,  or  sketches 
of  same:  (3)  a  receipt  from  the  Treasurer-General  of  the  l{epul>iic  showing  that 
there  has  tK*en  paid  into  tlie  Treasury  l»y  tlie  applicant  a  sum  equal  to  $5  for 
every  year  of  the  desired  life  of  the  patent:  (41  a  power  of  attorney,  when 
applicant  is  represented  hy  a  third  i>erson:  and  (a),  when  possible,  a  working 
model  of  the  invention. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  apiilication  and  accompanying  documents,  all  of  which 
must  he  in  tiie  Spanish  language,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  causes  the  same 
to  be  pui)lished  in  the  "(lucetu  Oflciul  ”  two  consecutive  times.  If,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  first  publication,  there  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  no  claim,  i)rotest,  or  ob.H*ction,  a  resolution  granting  the  patent  desired 
is  issued. 

NEW  CENSUS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  November  22,  1909,  the  preliminary 
formalities  in  regard  to  the  taking  of  a  census  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  are  outlined. 


PARAGUAV" 


FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS. 


The  revenues  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  during  the  three  years 
1900,  1907,  and  1908  amounted  to  $3,080,400,  $3,392,040,  and 
$2,237,337,  respectively. 

Expenditures  during  the  periotl  cited  were:  $2,734,201,  $2,987,865, 
and  $2,004,404.  These  figures  cover  only  the  budget  statement  and 
do  not  include  fresh  issues  of  paper  money  or  the  loan  of  $1,000,000 
obtained  from  the  French  Bank  of  the  River  Plate. 


THE  PERUVIAN  CORPORATION  IN  1908-9. 


The  net  profit  of  The  Peruvian  Corporation  in  1908-9  was 
£230.939.  as  comjiared  with  £263,203  in  1907-8.  The  decrease  in  the 
dividend  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  directors  have  written  off 
£119,836  from  the  discount  and  expenses  of  the  issue  of  £1,700,000 
debentures,  therebj’  leaving  a  smaller  sum  for  distribution  to  the 
stockholders  than  was  available  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year. 
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BEGULATION  OF  CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 

The  protocol  celebrated  in  Lima  on  August  28,  1909,  between 
the  authorized  representatives  of  Peru  and  China,  and  which  was 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  and  became  effect¬ 
ive  on  the  same  date,  is  intended  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  Peru 
of  Chinese  manual  laborers. 

The  protocol  repeals  the  executive  decree  of  May  14,  1909,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  entrance  into  Peru  of  Chinese  emigrants  having  less  than 
£500  in  cash. 

A  Chinese  subject  desiring  to  go  from  China  to  Peru  must  make 
application  to  the  board  of  commerce  of  the  Province  in  which  he 
resides  for  a  passport,  and  if  on  examination  it  is  found  that  the 
applicant  does  not  require  to  resort  to  manual  labor  in  Peru  for  his 
maintenance,  he  will  be  given  a  passport,  which  must  be  presented 
personally  to  a  consul  of  Peru  in  China  for  vise  and  registry,  for 
which  service  a  charge  of  £1  will  be  made. 

Should  a  Chinese  subject  desire  to  go  from  Peru  to  China  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  Peru,  he  must  obtain  a  passport  from  the 
Chinese  consul,  or  a  Chinese  consular  agent  in  Peru,  which  passport 
must  be  examined  and  registered  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  before  being  delivered  to  the  applicant. 

Chinese  subjects  who  wish  to  enter  Peru  from  Panama,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  or  other  countries,  must  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  min¬ 
ister,  consul  or  consular  agent  of  the  country  from  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and,  in  the  absence  of  said  functionarias,  from  the  foreign  dip¬ 
lomatic  representative  in  charge  of  Chinese  interests  in  that  country. 
This  document,  in  turn,  must  be  presented  before  the  minister  or 
consul  of  Peru  in  said  country  should  Peru  have  such  functionaries 
accredited  there. 

FOREIGN  DEBT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  present  debt  of  Peru,  which  may  be  properly  called  foreign,  is 
as  follows: 


Peruvian  Corporation — annuities  of  £80,000 _  £2, 160, 000 

Wharves  and  docks _  80, 000 

Loans,  1905,  6  per  cent -  500, 000 

Loans,  1906,  6  per  cent _  400, 000 


Total -  3, 140, 000 

21149— Bull.  2— 10 - 11  . 
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MINERAL  OUTPUT,  1908. 


The  following  table  gives  the  total  production  of  precious  metals 


in  Peru  during  1908; 


GOLD. 


Gold,  metallic  {bars,  nuegets,  dust). 
Gold,  silver,  sulphides  of  lixiviatioii 

Gold,  silver,  in  copper  bars . 

Gold,  silver,  in  copper  mattes . 

Gold  and  silver  bullion . 

Silver  and  gold  ores  exported . 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores  shipped 

Total . 


Kilos  fine. 

Commer¬ 
cial  value. 

79»-120 

£109,139 

33-»89 

4,642 

41-471 

5,663 

10-098 

1,379 

615 

ia-698 

1,342 

75-079 

10, 2.53 

977-010 

133,033 

The  metallic  gold  remained  in  this  country  and  was  converted 
into  coin ;  the  other  products  were  exported  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States : 

SILVER. 


Silver,  metallic  ^bars,  bullion,  etc.) . 

Silver,  metallic,  in  lixiviation  sulphides. 

Silver,  metallic,  in  copper  bars . 

Silver,  metallic,  in  lead  bullion . 

Silver,  metallic,  in  copper  mattes . 

Silver,  metallic,  in  ores  and  concentrates 
Silver,  metallic,  in  other  products . 

Total . 


Kilos  tine. 

Commer¬ 
cial  value. 

i  6,057-42 

£20, 770 

!  23,277-73 

78,962 

48,017-20 

166, 345 

1  3,156-00 

10,933 

61,369-83 

208,101 

56,931-42 

165,7% 

78-34 

276 

j  198,887-94 

651,190 

EXPORTS,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 

The  exports  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  tlirough  the  port  of  La 
Union,  during  the  first  half  of  1909,  according  to  figures  published  in 
the  “Diario  Oficial”  of  December  6  of  that  year,  amounted  to 
2,169,040.81  centavos,  equivalent  to  867,616  United  States  gold. 
The  exports  through  Acajutla  and  La  Libertad  during  the  same 
period,  as  published  in  the  January,  1910,  edition  of  the  Monthly 
Bulletin,  were,  respectively,  7,205,476.51  centavos,  equal  to 
.^2,882,190  United  States  gold,  and  2, 233, 954. .35  centavos,  equivalent 
to  .?893,582  United  States  gold. 

The  total  exports  of  the  Republic  for  the  period,  therefore,  from  the 
three  ports  amounted  to  11,608,471.67  centavos,  equivalent  to 
.$4,643,388.  Coffee  was  the  principal  item  of  export,  the  total  value 
of  that  product  shipped  tlirough  the  three  ports  mentioned  during 
the  half  year  amounting  to  $831,892  United  States  gold. 

THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lowlands  of  the  coast,  all  the  interior 
of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  is  more  or  less  rich  in  the  precious 
metals  and  mineral  substances,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Santa  Ana,  Chalatenango,  Cabanas,  Morazan,  and  San  Miguel. 
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The  district  of  Metapan,  Department  of  Santa  Ana,  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores,  and,  moreover,  a  good  grade  of 
silver  ores  is  found.  The  iron  ore  of  this  district  is  of  excellent 
quality,  assaying  as  high  as  87  per  cent  of  magnetic  iron,  and  the 
deposits  are  said  to  be  apparently  inexhaustible.  There  are  two  small 
iron  smelters  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  both  of  which  use  the 
antiquated  Catalan  system  of  reduction,  and  are  not  very  profitable 
enterprises.  The  most  desirable  copper  ores  of  the  country  come  from 
the  “Brujo”  district, 
the  richest  veins  of 
which  contain  consid¬ 
erable  gold  and  silver. 

Good  cart  roads  con¬ 
nect  Santa  Ana  with 
Metapan,  a  distance  of 
56  kilometers. 

The  mining  industry 
in  the  Departments  of 
Chalatenango  and  Ca¬ 
banas  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  but  ores  are 
found  in  this  zone  in 
many  places  in  paying 
quantities,  and  one 
rich  copper  deposit  is 
now  being  exploited  and  developed  with  considerable  success.  The 
building  of  cart  and  wagon  roads  from  these  Departments  to  the  capital 
will  probably  exert  a  highly  beneficial  influence  upon  the  mining  indus¬ 
try  of  this  district,  and  the  lowering  of  freight  rates  that  will  ensue 
from  the  construction  of  these  roads  will  enable  considerable  ore  to  be 
shipped  out  at  a  profit  that  can  not  now  be  advantageously  handled. 

The  most  flourishing  mining  tlistrict  of  Salvador  at  the  present 
time  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic  in  the  Department  of 
Morazan,  where  a  number  of  foreign  and  domestic  companies  are 
engaged  in  the  mining  of  gold  and  silver  ores,  some  of  which  are  treated 
in  the  country  by  the  cyanide  and  wet  processes,  while  others  are 
shipped  to  smelters  abroad.  A  great  many  mines  in  this  Department 
have  been  entirely  abandoned,  owing  to  lack  of  capital  and  scarcity 
of  labor,  and  because  of  the  primitive  methods  of  treating  the  ores. 
These,  as  well  as  many  new  mines,  offer  a  rich  field  for  the  investment 
of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labor. 

The  latest  available  statistics  of  the  mineral  production  of  Salvador 
are  for  1906,  when  the  total  value  aggregated  $3,372,495  silver 
($1,264,686),  nearly  all  of  which  consisted  of  gold  and  silver  bullion. 

TUBERCULOSIS  SANITARIUM. 

A  tuberculosis  sanitarium  has  been  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Salvador.  The  open-air  treatment  will  be  employed,  in  con- 
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MAP  SHOWING  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  REPUB¬ 
LIC  OF  SALVADOR  WHICH  CONTAIN  RICH  MINERAL 
DEPOSITS. 
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formity  with  the  latest  recognized  therapeutics  and  hygienic  methods, 
for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  consumption.  The  expenses  of  the 
sanitarium  are  to  be  borne  from  appropriations  by  the  federal  and 
municipal  governments,  contributions  of  industrial  companies,  and 
donations  of  benevolent  persons  and  institutions.  A  library  will  be 
maintained  for  the  use  of  the  patients,  and  all  possible  measures  will 
be  employed  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  resident  invalids. 

RAILWAY  CONTRACT. 

A  dispatch  from  Chiapas,  Mexico,  says  that  the  contract  for  the  75 
miles  of  connecting  railroad  between  Zacapa  and  Santa  Ana,  Salva¬ 
dor,  has  been  let  to  Myron  C.  Keith,  president  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company.  The  road  will  be  standard  gauge  and  will  be  completed 
within  eighteen  months.  Surveys  and  locations  have  already  been 
made  and  materials  ordered.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  materials  work 
will  be  immediately  commenced  from  the  Santa  Ana  end  of  the  line. 

This  line  will  connect  the  Salvador  Railway  with  the  Guatemala 
Railway,  thus  making  a  link  between  the  two  Republics.  When 
completed  it  will  add  much  to  the  transportation  facilities  of  both, 
and  form  another  link  in  the  Pan-American  line. 


TREATY  WITH  BRAZIL. 


The  Brazilian-Uniguayan  treaty-  concerning  the  joint  ownership 
of  the  Mirim  Lagoon  and  the  Jaguarao  River,  concluded  on  October 
30, 1909,  consists  of  12  articles,  as  follows : 

Article  I:  Brazil  cedes  to  Uruguay:  1.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Miguel  Creek  to  that  of  the  Jaguarao  River,  the  part  of  the 
Mirim  Lagoon  comprised  between  its  western  shore  and  the  new 
frontier  which  will  traverse  longitudinally  the  waters  of  the  lagoon, 
according  to  the  terms  of  Article  III  of  the  present  treaty.  2.  On 
the  Jaguarao  River,  the  part  of  the  fluvial  territory  comprised  be¬ 
tween  the  right-hand  or  southern  bank  and  the  dividing  line  described 
in  Article  IV. 

Art.  II :  The  cession  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  Brazil  is  made 
under  the  following  conditions:  1.  In  the  absence  of  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment,  only  Brazilian  and  Uruguayan  vessels  shall  navigate  and 
traffic  in  the  waters  of  the  Jaguarao  River  and  the  Mirim  Lagoon. 
2.  The  property  rights  acquired  by  Brazilians  or  foreigners  in  the 
islands  or  islets  which,  by  virtue  of  the  new  boundaries  cease  to  be¬ 
long  to  Brazil,  shall  be  maintained  and  respected  by  Uruguay  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  civil  law.  3.  Neither  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  shall  establish  forts  or  batteries  on  the  banks  of  the 
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lagoon,  or  those  of  the  Jagiiarao  River,  or  upon  any  of  the  islands 
that  belong  to  those  waters. 

Art.  Ill :  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Miguel  Creek,  where 
the  fourth  large  monument  which  marks  the  frontier  of  1853  is  found, 
the  new  frontier  will  traverse  longitudinally  the  Mirim  Lagoon  to 
the  top  of  Rabotieso  Point  on  the  Uruguayan  bank,  by  means  of  a 
broken  line  consisting  of  as  many  straight  lines  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cover  the  average  distance  between  the  principal  points  of  the 
two  banks,  or,  if  the  bottom  should  be  shallow,  by  as  many  straight 
lines  -as  may  be  necessary  to  follow  the  main  channel  of  the  lagoon 
referred  to.  From  the  top  of  the  Rabotieso  Point  the  dividing  line 
will  take  such  a  northeasterly  direction  as  may  be  necessary  to  pass 
between  the  islands  called  Taquary,  leaving  on  the  Brazilian  side  the 
island  farthest  to  the  east,  and  two  islets  that  are  together,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  from  there  until  it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  Parobe  Point, 
also  situated  on  the  Uruguayan  side  of  the  deepest  channel  until  it 
faces  Muniz  Point  on  the  Uruguayan  bank,  and  the  Latinos  Point, 
or  Fanfa,  on  the  Brazilian  bank,  continuing  from  that  intermediate 
point  and  the  Brazilian  Island  of  Juncal  until  it  reaches  the  mouth 
of  the  Jaguarao  River,  at  which  point  is  encountered,  on  the  left- 
hand  or  Brazilian  bank,  the  fifth  large  monument  of  1853,  and  on 
the  right-hand  or  Uruguayan  bank  the  sixth  intermediate  monument. 

Art.  IV :  From  the  mouth  of  the  Jaguarao  River,  upstream,  the 
frontier  will  continue  along  the  thalweg  of  that  river  to  the  point 
of  confluence  with  the  lagooens  creek  on  the  left-hand  bank;  from 
thence,  upstream,  the  dividing  line  will  follow  the  average  distance 
between  the  banks  of  the  Jaguarao,  and  from  thence  the  average 
distance  between  the  banks  of  the  Jaguarao  Chico,  or  Guabijii,  at 
whose  confluence  the  sixth  large  monument  of  1853  is  situated,  and 
finally  will  continue  stream  upward  through  the  bed  of  the  Mina 
brook,  indicated  by  the  intermediate  monuments  seventh  and  eighth. 

Art.  V :  Within  the  period  of  one  year  the  mixed  commis¬ 
sion  shall  prepare  a  map  or  chart  of  that  part  of  the  Mirim  Lagoon 
which  extends  to  the  south  of  Juncal  Point,  and  a  may  of  the  Jagu¬ 
arao  River  from  its  mouth  to  Lagooens  Creek,  taking  the  soundings 
and  the  necessary  and  geodetic  measurements  to  indicate  the  new 
frontier. 

A89.  VI :  The  Mirim  Lagoon  and  the  Jaguarao  River  are  hereby 
declared  free  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  two  nations,  and  also 
free  transit  between  the  ocean  and  the  Mirim  Lagoon,  through  the 
Brazilian  waters  of  San  Gonzalo  River,  Los  Patos  Lagoon,  and  the 
bar  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  accorded  to  Uruguayans. 

Article  IX  provides  that  war  vessels  of  Uruguay  shall  have  free 
transit  in  Brazilian  waters,  and  shall  navigate,  the  same  as  Brazilian 
vessels,  the  Jaguarao  River  and  the  Mirim  Lagoon,  or  may  anchor 
in  the  aforesaid  waters.  The  contracting  parties  agree  not  to  main- 
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tain  in  the  Mirim  Lagoon  or  its  affluents  more  than  three  small  war 
vessels. 

Article  XI  provides  that  the  contracting  parties  shall  conclude, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  based  on 
the  most  liberal  principles,  and  having  in  view  the  proper  protec¬ 
tion  of  legitimate  commerce  on  the  fluvial  and  land  frontiers  of  the 
two  countries. 

The  last  article  states  that  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in 
Montevideo  or  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

CANALIZATION  OF  THE  BIO  BOSABIO. 

Consul  Frederick  W.  Coding,  of  Montevideo,  states  that  among 
the  new  works  planned  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  harbors  and  rivers  is  the  canalization  of  the  Rosario 
River,  which  is  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  canal  1  kilometer  (0.02  mile)  in  length 
will  be  built  to  a  depth  of  10  feet  at  the  normal  height  of  the  water. 
A  retaining  wall  on  each  side  will  protect  it  from  the  drainage  from 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  cause  sufficient  “  wash  ”  to  maintain  the 
proper  depth.  Along  the  course  of  the  river  six  similar  canals  will 
be  constructed,  while  at  Puerto  Rosario,  the  terminus,  it  will  be 
dredged  and  retaining  walls  and  a  wharf  will  be  erected. 

BATES  FOB  BEBTHINO  VESSELS  IN  MONTEVIDEO. 

Ocean  and  river  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  are  now  allowed  to 
berth  at  the  new  Montevideo  wharves  under  the  conditions  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  council  of  administration  of  the  port.  Until  the  leg¬ 
islative  body  establishes  a  permanent  tariff  the  following  will  be 
charged  per  linear  meter  (39.37  inches)  per  day  or  fraction. 


Centeslmos.  Cents. 

Ocean  steamers _  25=20.  85 

Ocean  sailing  vessels _  20=20.  68 

River  steamers _  125=12.  925 

River  sailing  vessels _  10=10.  .34 


RAILWAY  NOTES. 

In  the  report  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1909,  gross  earnings  are  reported  in  the  sum  of  £557,122, 
as  compared  with  £508,044  in  the  previous  year,  with  net  profits  of 
£269,617,  or  an  increase  of  £33,677. 

For  the  Central  Uruguay  northern  extension  net  profits  of 
£39,294  are  repoi’ted,  as  against  £34,553  in  the  preceding  year,  and  on 
the  eastern  extension  net  profits  of  £72,807,  as  compared  with  £61,736 
in  1907-8.  On  the  latter  line  a  section  of  33  miles  was  opened  to 
the  public  in  November,  1908,  additional  sections  being  opened  in 
July  and  August,  1909,  respectively,  so  that  the  total  length  now 
being  operated  is  246  miles. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOB  MINING  INVESTMENTS. 

The  United  States  consul  in  Montevideo  has  made  an  interesting 
report  on  the  opportunity  for  investing  in  mining  properties  in  Uru¬ 
guay,  in  which  he  states  that  the  mines  operated  in  the  gold-bearing 
provinces  of  Treinta  y  Tres,  Montevideo,  and  Rivera  produced  in 
11)08  gold  to  the  value  of  $46,586,  Much  of  this  territory  is  virgin, 
and  many  new  alluvial  deposits  and  auriferous  quartz  lodes  could 
be  profitably  exploited  by  using  modern  machinery  and  models. 

In  several  of  the  provinces,  and  especially  in  Cerro  Largo  and 
Santa  Lucia,  an  excellent  quality  of  coal  exists  in  paying  quantities, 
while  petroleum,  asbestos,  antimony,  graphite,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron  abound  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic.  In  many  portions 
of  the  country  valuable  quarries  of  limestone,  granite,  slate,  marble, 
porphyry,  basalt,  and  quartz  are  found,  while  precious  stones,  such 
as  amethysts  of  different  colors,  agates,  rock  crystals,  and  water  stones 
exist  in  considerable  quantities. 

I'he  Government  of  Uruguay  encourages  the  exploitation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  mines  by  exempting  from  the  payment  of  customs 
duties  the  tools  and  machinery  used  in  this  industry,  and  by  pro¬ 
tecting  and  aiding  in  every  way  possible  those  who  engage  in  mining 
enterprises. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1900. 

The  United  States  consul  at  La  Guaira,  Mr.  Isaac  Manning, 
reports  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Venezuela  during  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1909,  was  represented  by  imports  valued  at 
Bs.  23,253,913.72  ($4,488,005.31),  and  exports,  Bs.  50,505,791.46 
($9,747,617.75).  This  total  of  more  than  $14,000,000  indicates  a 
revival  of  trade  transactions  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
when,  throughout  the  twelve  months,  the  amount  attained  for  import 
and  export  valuations  was  $24,339,640. 

La  Guaira,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Maracaibo  have  about  equal  rank 
as  ports  of  shipment,  each  figuring  for  a  little  less  than  $2,500,000, 
Ciudad  Bolivar  ranking  next  with  $1,325,251. 

Leading  ports  of  entry  are  La  Guaira  and  Maracaibo,  followed 
by  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  Puerto  Cabello,  in  the  order  named. 

INCREASED  TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION. 

Reporting  on  the  improved  telegraphic  facilities  of  Venezuela, 
United  States  Consul  Manning  states  that  direct  connection  is  now 
had  from  Caracas  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  via  Bogota,  Colombia. 


%  6.613.000 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  VENEZUELA 
FOR  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  YEARS  190K  AND  1909. 

The  two  Relegates  are  among  the  most  eminent  men  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  Republic  and  are  president  and  vice-president,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  Public  Hygiene  Commission.  Doctor  Acosta  is  the 
most  noted  surgeon  in  Venezuela  and  Doctor  Razetti  has  gained  a 
reputation  through  his  persistent  and  intelligent  campaigns  against 
alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  and  infant  mortality. 

TAX  ON  SLAUGHTEBED  CATTLE  IN  CABABOBO. 

By  a  decree  of  November  15,  1909,  an  additional  tax  of  Bs.25 
($4.83)  is  to  be  levied  on  each  cow  slaughtered  for  consumption  in 
the  State  of  Carabobo.  The  amount  of  the  tax  had  previously  been 
fixed  at  Bs.20  ($3.86)  a  head,  consequently  the  total  tax  as  at  present 
prescribed  will  amount  to  Bs.45  or  $8.69  on  each  cow  killed. 

o 
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The  Government  is  also  preparing  to  construct  a  line  through  the 
country  south  of  the  Orinoco  to  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Manaos  River  near  the  borders  of  Colombia  and 
Brazil.  It  is  proposed,  if  possible,  to  extend  this  line  to  connect 
with  the  Brazilian  system  and,  through  agreements  with  other  gov¬ 
ernments,  to  form  an  international  Latin-American  system. 


DELEGATES  TO  INTEBNATIONAL  SANITABY  CONVENTION. 


The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  has  been  in¬ 
formed  through  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Venezuelan  Government  has  selected  Drs.  Pablo  Acosta  Ortiz 
and  Luis  Razetti  as  delegates  from  Venezuela  to  the  Fourth  Inter¬ 
national  Sanitary  Convention  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
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